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NAVY DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 


THERE are certain military enthusiasts who declare the inter- 
nal defenees of England sufficient for the destruction of any 
invading force that might be rash enough to land on her 
shores; and there are naval advocates, on the other hand, who 
maintain that the knell of our empire will have rung before 
such an intrusion can happen, because our one true defence 
lies in the deep trench which surrounds our island stronghold. 
Without taking any part in the controversy between “these 
disputants, we may safely assume it to be one of the very first 
duties of England, on account both of her position and of her 
commerce, to keep the mastery of the sea in her own hands. 
This can only be done bya fleet which will enable us to strike 
at any foe that may attack us, directly he leaves his ports ; 
and the efficienc y of this fleet will depend partly on the mate- 
rials, or ships, and partly on the persons who compose it. 
When the regulations of 1844 were issued, the fleet con- 
sisted chiefly of sailing ships, and it was cenerally thought 
that the only use of steam-vessels in battle would be to tow 
the sailing ships into action, perhaps to assist them in man- 
ceuvring while j in action, and to tow them out of action again 
when disabled. Se amanship, therefore, still remained of prime 
necessity both for officers and men. But the introduction of 
the screw speedily demonstrated that in all future wars the 
Screw-ship was to have the command of the seas. From that 
time the sailing vessel, as an engine of war, was destined to 


disappear from ‘the nav y. The Russian war showed how im- 
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mensely the screw-propeller had increased the power of the 
attack, and the wonderful mobility which it had given to 
ships of war. Thereupon many theorists, and m: my naval 
officers as well, formed the h¢ sty conclusion that seamanship 
was no longer required, and that the careful training of sea- 
men was a needless waste of time and money, since their 

place could be taken by artillerymen. But the experience of 
the last ten years has shown that, in order to be effective 
when wanted, ‘the screw- ship must leiden her coal almost as 
the miser betaais ds his gold, and must therefore go through the 
ereater part of her career under sail alone.’ It has shown 
alec that the most exeellent engines will sometimes break 
down, and that the probability of accident and dam: age to the 
machinery is much incre ased in battle. When the screw, 
therefore, may at any time fail to place the ship in the re- 
quired position, it is of the first importance that officers and 
crews should have all the power that theory and practice can 
sive them to use the sails to the best advantage. The same 
conditions which are experimentally true with respect to 
wooden ships may be safely assumed to be true of the new 
iron-clad ships, which, not carrying coal for more than five or 
six days under steam at full power, will have to economise 
their fuel, and to depend on their sails as much as the wooden 
ships. Even the cupola ships, with the new rig which their 
projector has invented to give them all the advantages of sails 
for cruising and steadying them in a sea-way, will require 
not only trained gunners, but active and efficient seamen, to 
use them with advantage. 

The seamen of ies royal navy, therefore, must still, as 
heretofore, constitute a class apart, ‘endowed with all the skill 
that training can give, with all the mechanical power of co- 
operation that discipline can teach, and with all the naval 
enthusiasm and love for their calling that a judicious treat- 
ment and fair and honourable usage can excite. 

Since 1844 many changes have been introduced into the 
discipline of the navy ;—some cautiously and judiciously, and 
attended with excellent effects ; others with too much regard 
to symmetry, or with too little discrimination, or without sufli- 
cient foresight of their results. In some cases the Admiralty 
seems to have been forced by the pressure of political party, 
or philanthropic theorists, to adopt measures which its mature 


, The Alabama made her passage to her er ulsing eround under sail, and 
arrived there with full bunkers. Hence her power to inflict such damage on 
the commerce of the Northern States. If she had been obliged to use steam 


throughout her voyage, she would have reached the scene of ‘operation inettec- 
tive and disabled. 
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sudgment disapproved ; or at least it has been led to issue the 
new regulations in such a manner as to give a rough shock to 
the discipline of many ships’ companies. When changes are 
‘ntroduced into the army as boons to the men, it is difficult to 
resist their introduction into the navy also: for the marines 
form a connecting link between the two services; and privileges 
eonferred on them in their military character by the authorities 
of the army must be also communicated to their naval com- 
panions. This is one reason why the changes in naval disci- 
pline have corresponded to those introduced into the discipline 
of the army. And yet the two services have, and ought to 
have, two different disciplines. In the seaman, individual 
dexterity and quickness are of great importance. In the sol- 
dier, individual exuberance must be pruned away, and not 
permitted to spoil the harmony of the line, Again, military 
manoeuvres, when fastest, are performed only at the “ double;” 
but the safety of the ship and crew, both in storm and battle, 
often depenas upon the instantaneous performance of the 
maneuvre. ‘There is no limit set to the silent celerity which 
is the perfection of naval discipline. Again, an army, even in 
an enemy’s country, is never quite insulated; but a ship is 
obliged to have all her resources within herself. 

One of the chicf changes in naval discipline has affected 
the amount of power entrusted to captains of ships. ‘Twenty 
years ago, though surrounded with checks and safeguards 
against flagrant abuses, they possessed a large discretionary 
power for enforcing discipline. ‘The good officer might feel 
confident in the means placed at his disposal, and might know 
that, if he could conquer the moral difficulty of getting all his 
men into the habits required by the discipline of a man-of- 
war, he had not any technical difficulties to anticipate; while 
every person in the ship looked up to the captain as the 
wielder of an authority sufficient to meet any emergency that 
might arise. When any captain either abused his power, or 
proved himself unequal to the task he had undertaken, it was 
competent to the Admiralty to act in one of three ways. 
Either it might remove the officer from his post, and leave 
the regulations untouched ; or it might devise new checks, of 
an avowedly tentative character, on the powers of captains, 
and require reports from the captains on the working of them 
before they were definitively adopted; or it might make new 
regulations definitively in the usual manner. The last was 
the course adopted. Circulars were issued contracting the 
powers of commanding officers, and limiting punishments. In 
themselves these circulars contained nothing that was objec- 
honable ; but their mode of publication gave for the moment 
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a considerable shock to the efficiency of the navy, both by 
profoundly altering the discipline of certain vesse i. and by 
lowering the consideration of all commanding officers, the 
most juclici ious and able of whom were henceforth crip} led by 
alae eenerally needless, and devised for checking the 
inefficiency of the intemperate and incapable. These regula- 
tions may have been intended to attract merchant seamen into 
the service ; but their immediate bearing upon the seamen of 
the fleet does not seem to have been very carefully considered. 

Again, when the agitation against corporal punishment 
in the army had caused the introduction of classifization into 
i service, the system was introduced into the navy as well, 
in spite of the fundamental and necessary difference in the 
“ nal resources of the two services. In the ar my the various 
garrisons possess military prisons where offenders are confined, 
with or without hard labour, under proper gaolers and w ard- 
ers. Asa rule, there are cells attached to every barrack, and 
it is of comparatively small importance how many men out of 
a regiment are confined in them. But the space in a ship is 
more limited. It is only in ships of the line, or large frigates, 
that one or two cells can be constructed ; in other vessels the 
only prison is a canvas-screen. Moreov er, imprisonment is 
a very inconvenient punishment on board ship, where the 
strength of every individual of the crew is so frequently re- 
quired. Hence the duration of such punishments is at the 
utmost seven days. It is only when the ships are im service 
at the home ports that offenders can be imprisoned for length- 
ened periods. In the army, then, an efficient substitute for 
corporal punishment was already provided. In the navy none 
has yet been suggested. Yet the same regulations to limit 
its use have been published for each service. In following the 
lead of the army authorities in matters which seemed common 
to the two services, the Admiralty has lost sight of some of 
the peculiarities of the navy. By circumscribing the powers 
and increasing the responsibilities of the captain, discipline 
has been made more pre carious, and an occasion has been given 
for many ships’ companies to display a mutinous spirit on the 
most trifling pretexts. Though this spirit has been somewhat 
checked, there are few commanding officers who can feel con- 
fident that nothing like a “ me ss-trap row” is likely to break 
out im their crews. 

The regulations of 1844 entrusted the whole office of en- 
forcing discipline to the e captain. The amended regulations 
are more constitutional, and, as the habits of a newly -raised 
crew are not already formed, like those of an anciently -organ- 
ised society, must depend for much of their supposed efficiency 
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on their own mechanical action. But no regulations can alter 
the real position of a captain, nothing similar to which exists 
in any other profession. Placed im charge of a floating castle, 

which contains every necessary element of existence within 
itself, he has to carry the fortress wherever it may be wanted, 

to keep it so organised as to be fit for all services, to w ace 
day and night over its safety, and to maintain a careful super- 
vision over each individual of its crew. The objects of his 
eovernment must be, to keep the crew in the highest state of 
power, skill, and efficiency, and at the same time in such 
subordination that whenever their services are required they 

may be given in the most instantancous and complete manner. 
No automaton regulations can do this; almost all must de- 
pend on the pe ‘rsonal power and influence of the captain. All 
needless regulations cireumscribe this power, and, instead of 
improving the service, only tend to diminish the responsibility 
of those who appoint the commanding officers, by diminishing 
the ill consequences of a bad choice at the expense of a similar 
diminution in the advantages of a good one. 

From the captain let us pass to the crew. With the new 
regulations for training boys we have no fault to find. But 
there is a regulation of vital amnport anee which affects the 
very outset of the man-of-war’s man’s ‘arecer, and which goes 
some way to counterbalance the education he has received in 
the training ship. In old times officers were usually allowed 
to enter their own boys, whom they frequently chose from 
among the de :pendents of their families, and in whom they 
took enough interest to have them thoroughly taught. But 
now, when a ship is commissioned, all the boys are drafted 
into her from the training ships, and the officers select their 
servants from the se cond- class boys in turn. In the great 
majority of cases, the boys know nothing of their new duties, 
and by the time the 'y have learned to be tolerably handy they 
have grown old enough for rating. The officer takes no inte- 
rest in the strange lad who happens to have become his ser- 

vant for a few months or a year, and who, for half the time, 
is useless to him. The boys get ito the servile habits of 
petty pilfering, draining elasses, and the like, which lay the 
foundation of future vices ; and ‘they hear many things said 
which they carry to the lower deck, and repeat, to the great 
detriment of dise ipline. A still more serious objection 1 1s, “that 
the first portion of their service at sea is spent im learning a 
duty which stands in the str ongest opposition to their w hole fu- 
ture career, Hence both parties, officers and boys, are discon- 
tented with the arrangement. The cost of finding substitutes 
would hardly be worth consideri ring. If the number of mess- 
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servants (stewards, assistant-stewards, and waiters) were jn- 
creased to the proportion of one to every three or four officers, 
and if each officer were allowed ten shillings a month, in hliey 
of a second-class boy, to pay the private servant he is even 
now obliged to keep to supply the defective service of his 
public servant, the comms nding officer would be able to keep 
the boys doing seaman’s duty from the first moment of their 
entry, and both officers and boys would be satisfied. The 
boys, liberated from this uncongenial service, would then be 
enabled to reap the full benefit of the seamen’s schoolmasters; 
an excellent class of men, amply sufficient for the theoretic 
instruction of the boys. Only one thing more seems needed 
to complete the system of traiming,—the establishment ofa 
new rating Seamanship Instructor, who should be a le ading 
petty officer. 

The clothing of the navy also demands some new legisla- 
tion. At present the men take up slop-clothing from the 
paymasters at certain fixed and moderate prices ; but notwith- 
standing the regulations, much of it is sold, or otherwise made 
away with. The Boards of Officers which reported on the sub- 
ject ten years ago recommended that all the men’s uniforms 
should be supplied by the government at something less than 
the present prices, that the cloth should be marked with a 

‘rogues’ yarn,” to render detection easy, and that the legis- 
lature should make it a punishi able offence to buy or receive 
naval clothing. ‘These seen would be of great benefit, 
both to the discipline and efficiency of the service, and to the 
men themselves. 

With regard to the police of ships, some steps have been 
taken towards creating an efficient supply, but at present it 1s 
not equal to the dem: nd. Few ships in commission have their 
full complement of police, while some are without either 
master-at-arms or ships’ corporals. In these cases the com- 
manding officers try to make the most intelligent of the ma- 
rines supply the deficiency ; but the consequent complication 
of duties usually makes them inefficient substitutes. 

The greatest misfortune that the discipline of the navy has 
suffered by the recent changes is the extinction of the mates, 
who, twenty years ago, were the mainsprings of order. At 
that time an experienced mate was found on each deck, who 
was always there to prevent every irregularity and to enforce 
cleanliness. These officers were constantly among the men, 
whom they knew thoroughly, and they could vive the first 
lieutenant information which it would be impossible for him 
to get now. The sub-leutenants are now the substitutes for 
mates; but a glance at the list of the navy in commission will 
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chow how scantily they are represented. The Marlborough, 
the flag-ship in the Mediterranean, with five decks and 1100 
men, has no sub-lieutenant at all ; the Queen, a ship with 
four decks and 850 men, has only one ; few ships have more. 
On this account the place of the hard-working, experienced 
mate of past years has to be filled up by vena cadets and 
midshipmen, utterly useless for most purposes of discipline. 
It is true that the former adv antage to the service was only 
purchase d at the price of injustice to the mates, and we could 
not advise a return to the old system of creating most valu- 
able officers by keeping them on the sub- lieutenants’ list for 
ten, twelve, and fourteen years. But the present plan of pro- 
moting officers very soon after they have passed their exami- 
nation for lieutenancies may be carried to a pitch that becomes 
still more injurious to the service. More experience is required 
to enable an officer to fulfil the duties of lieutenant than can 
usually be gained during the five years of his service as naval 
cadet and mids hipman. The service requires a permanent 
class of officers between lieutenants and midshipmen, which 
now only exists in name. The intimate acquaintance which 
the mates of decks had with the character and habits of the 
men, and which the best officers turned to so good an account, 
is now possessed by scarcely any; and the rising generation 
of officers, for want of this practical experience, can scareely be 
persuaded of the prime necessity of so apparently technical a 
detail as cleanliness, and begin to think it derogatory to have 
to see to the sweeping or cleaning of the decks. 

The recent changes in the relative rank of office rs, although 
perhaps unavoidable, have introduced more than one anomaly. 
A few years ago the principal executive officer was in all cases 
the second in rank in the ship, and, as the undoubted senior 
of all his messmates, he had a well-defined and respected posi- 
tion. The increase of rank was first given to the surgeons, 
and, being marked by a conspicuous change of uniform, was 
not without influence in low ering the relative position of the 
senior lieutenant. The next inevitable change gave a step in 
rank to all lieutenants, masters, paymasters, wea engineers, of 
eight years’ standing. This act of justice had its. injurious 
effects ; because where the senior heutenant, as was not untre- 
quently the case, was of less than eight years’ standing, he 
found himself the fourth or fifth, instead of the officer of 
hichest rank, in the wardroom mess, though in the absence of 
the ‘aptain the supreme command of the ship devolved upon 
him. Alterations of some similar kind had become necessary ; 
but the changes actually made seem to be rather the effects 
of external agitation and clamour than the results of a careful 
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comparison of what was due to each class of officers, and an 
intelligent estimate of their probable effects on the disc ‘ipline 
of the service. They are very generally considered to be acts 
of one-sided justice, detrimental to the harmony of the service 
afloat. 

But the harmony, and even the efficiency, of the exceutive 
officers is affected most injuriously by the existence of the 
class of masters,—a body of men who, considered as officers, 
are able and ze alous, perfor ming their duties i in the most s satis. 
factory manner, and relieving the commanding officers of much 
care and anxiety, but who cannot, without an anachronism, 
be kept up as a separate class. The origin of the separation 
belongs to a day when ships of war were commanded by sol- 
diers or civilians, courtiers or squires, who had no quality 
suited to their post but courage. The master, or sailing cap- 
tain, navigated, conducted, and commanded the din until she 
was alongside the enemy, when the nominal captain fought 
her. But when the naval service became a profession, into 
which persons entered as boys, to follow it diligently all their 
lives, the separate classific: ition of masters and other officers 
became an anomaly; and it doubtless would have ceased long 
ago, if the masters had not been useful in enabling the Govern- 
ment to appomt boys of eighteen or nineteen to the command 
of frigates. The masters, then, are most useful and valuable 

officers, because from their youth they have been in the con- 
stant performance of duties of great responsibility, not. be- 
cause they have any special training. The records of the 
Royal Naval College show that in the examination on “ navi- 
gation,’ the sub-leutenants, on the average, gain at least 
equal numbers with the second masters, the subjects and 
papers being the same for both. The masters’ superiority in 
navigation, ‘and some points of seamanship, must there fore be 
acquired by subsequent experience; and this experience 1s 
eained at the expense of the sub-leutenants and heutenants, 
who, never bei ing required to navigate their ships, naturally 
lose all interest in that branch of their profession. No Admi- 

ralty circulars or regulations will cure this radical evil, or force 
men to devote time to improving themselves in an art which 
they know they will s arcely ever be called upon to practise. 
No doubt it is a support to the captain to have an experienced 
navigator by his side, who by force of routine mechanically 
makes calculations which w ould be a severe intellectual labour 
to the superior officer. But this relief is obtained by the 
sacrifice of all exterior motives to scientific study on the part 
of all the other executive officers in the ship. 
The moral injury to the harmony of the wardroom result- 
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ing from the peculiar position of the class of masters is greater 
than the intellectual injury to its professional culture. The 
inferiority in the prospects of this class must always tend to 
embitter it against the rest of the executive officers. A mas- 
ter’s assistant and a midshipman may join a ship on the same 
day ; they are of precisely the same standing ; they “ pass” 

on the same day ; one becomes a sub-lieutenant, the other a 
second master. ‘So far their careers have been equal. But 
the equality ends here; for the sub-leutenant may count 
upon § vetting his promotion within two years; but the second 
master has to plod on in the gunroom for ra or five years. 
Or a ship may be commissioned, where the heutenants, ‘other 
than the first, may be officers of three or four years’ standing, 
whilst a master may be appointed, himself an executive officer, 
who has been longer in the navy than those officers have been 
in the world; yet he is their junior, and, in the absence of the 
senior lieutenant, is absolutely under their command. Thus it 
may and frequently does happen that a master serves in one 
ship with a midshipman many degrees his junior in rank, and 
within a very few years finds himself again a shipmate with 
the same officer, who has meanwhile become his superior by 
being promoted to be heutenant. Add to this, that the bound- 
aries between the duties of the master and those of the senior 
lieutenant are undefined, and constantly clashing ; the eflect 
of the whole being, that steady codperation is rarely found 
between these two of the principal officers of the ship. 

The natural jealousy which the masters feel for the leu- 
tenants brings them into closer connection with the captain, 
to whose personal comfort their services are so necessary. 
This sometimes leads them to seek from his countenance an 
importance which is contrary to the spirit of the instructions, 
and subversive of discipline. 

The existence of the class is therefore injurious to the 
other officers, to the e ‘aptains, and to the masters themselves 
But while the classification deserves no mercy, the masters 
themselves deserve the highest possible consideration. They 
ought to be liberally de: alt with, and for the benefit of the 
service their extinction should be eradual, First, all further 
entries of masters’ assistants might be stopped. All the se- 
cond masters at present on the list might be put upon the list 
of sub-licutenants, and all masters’ assistants rated as mid- 
shipmen. The ve sels commanded by lieutenants might have 
sub-leutenants appointed to them as navigating officers ; 
those of commanders might have lieutenants in the same 
capacity. Then, as the senior masters went off the list, lieu- 
tenants might be appointed to perform the navigé ition duties 
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in frigates and ships of the line, till the whole class had dis- 
appeared; the store duties now performed by the masters 
might be given to the commander or first leutenant, and thus 
one fruitful source of discord would be removed from the 
service. 

Another defect in our navy, which is highly prejudicial 
to the efficiency of officers, might be remedied, if we would 
condescend to follow the example of the French. The French 
Admiralty deals wisely with its officers, working them while 
they are fit for w ork, and then w ithdrawing them from active 
service. Some such system of retirement at a certain age is 
much wanted in the British navy, both to provide efficient 
flag-officers, and to secure a sufficient amount of employment 
to keep those officers who are on the active list in a state of 
efficiency. Constant practice 1s more necessary to the naval 
otticer thi an to almost any other professional man ; in hardly 
any other profession does the ade pt so rapidly deteriorate 
through want of employment. ‘The naval officer should never 
be permitted to remain for more than a year without work, 
except in case of ill-health. Constant employment would not 
only keep officers im a state of efficiency, but would generally 
ensure their readiness to retire at the appointe dage. Itw ould 
also be necessary to adopt a perfectly just system of equally 
apportioning foreign and home services, so that after an officer 
had served for three years abroad, he should at least have the 
option of taking his turn at home. Captain Coles’s sugges- 
tion of a flotilla to form our coast- -patrol would furnish a ready 
means of carrying out such a system of rotation of home 
and foreign service, and would give occasion for other imdul- 
gences which are earnestly demanded by the service. The 
flotilla might cruise during the fine season, while in winter 
half the officers and men might be constantly on leave. Again, 
an officer on his return from foreign service might have six 
weeks’ leave on full pay for every year that he has been absent, 
and on the expiration of his leave might be appointed to the 
flotilla for a year or two. Thus the har dship which the naval 
officer alone, out of all the public functionaries, has to endure 
—the loss of half his pay while taking his needful relaxation 
after hard work—would come to an end. 

Another improvement, which we believe is universally 
desired in the navy, is the establishment of some kind of pro- 
fessional check upon the central authority at the Admiralty. 
The French navy has its Conseil @ Amirauté; but the Eng- 
lish navy has no professional representative to watch over its 
interests. Yet a board of naval officers, which might consist 
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from the officers who had shown judgment and knowledge, 


and had recently seen service abroad or at home, would be 
found a most useful appendage to the Admiralty, to prevent 
‘J-considered changes in discipline. We have aly ady seen 
how the Admiralty has followed the lead of the War-Office in 
making new regulations for the navy ; another instance will 
show what inj ury may be done to ‘the service abroad by a 
measure ate was excellent in relation to the home service. 
In 1861 a new regulation was made regarding the mode of 
paying the men. Twenty years ago the crews of ships were 
aid a small portion of their wages monthly, while the bulk 
was reserved till the return of the ships to England. This 
system was much improved by paying larger monthly sums, 
while a moderate balance was still kept in hand to enable the 
men to enjoy their hchday im England. A further improve- 
ment was introduced in 1859 . when an annual balance-sheet 
was made up every olst of March, and the men were per- 
mitted to send home the whole or any portion of the sums 
due to them. So far all was excellent. But in 1861 a cir- 
cular was issued directing that the annual balance-sheet should 
be made out on the 31st of December, and that all who de- 
manded it should receive the whole of the money due to them. 
This was an admirable measure for the home stations, where 
the crews, immediately after payment, could obtain leav e, and 
where, indeed, most of the men in the harbour-ships had their 
families at hand. But on foreign service the case was differ- 
ent: many ships had been two, some three, years in commis- 
sion, and very large sums went down to the lower decks, often 
in places where no leave could be given, and in very many 
cases to the extreme prejudice of discipline. Many such cases 
found their way into the newspapers, but many of the most 
disreputable were never heard of outside the service. Now 
it is evident that, in making this change, the Admiralty was 
aiming at a most praisew orthy object ; and it is probable that, 
from the eyes of the Board being chiefly directed to the ser- 
vice at home, the effect of the change upon the service abroad 
was not foreseen. No greater proof of the advantage of some 
consultative board could be wished for than this well-inten- 
tioned blunder affords. 

Every such mistake brings his isolated position more and 
more home to the consciousness of the naval officer. The 
proverb, “out of sight, out of mind,” applies with singular 
force to his calling. If even the Board of Admiralty forgets 
the interests of the service abroad in comparison with those 
of the service at home, how can the naval officer who keeps 
Watch and ward on the solitary sea, or on distant coasts, hope 
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for a share in the attention of the nation, equal to that be. 
stowed on the services, military and civil, which throng the 
capital and pervade the whole country ? 

The average of the service of nav al captains is altogether 
thirty-five years and nine months, of which twenty-five years 

and five months were previous to obtaining their rank; and 
for these services they receive® 228/, a year as half-pay, while 
their full-pay (5: 501.) is accompanied by sO many additional 
outlets of expense that in their case Hesiod’s s paradox is ful- 
filled, and the half is found to be more than the whole. The 
average service of commanders is twenty-five years and a half, 
of which nineteen years and a half were previous to their 
attaining their rank. Their half-pay is 168/., and their full- 
pay 346/.a year, subject to the same drawbacks as that of the 
captain. Lieutenants receive 182/. 10s. full-pay and 917, ds, 
half-pay. Sub-heutenants reecive 667. 

For this payment the captains and commanders represent 
British power, and protect British lives and property on every 
coast and in every sea. They are freque ntly entrusted with 
delicate diplomatic duties. Their position is of such respon- 
sibility that an error might sometimes involve the country in 
a war. They are also responsible for all that occurs im the 
ships which they command. 

Next to the captain comes the commander in a ship of the 
line, or the first lieutenant in a frigate. This officer conducts, 
under the captain’s direction, all the executive duties of the 
ship. His work begins at four o’clock a.m. and ends at mine 
p.M., at which hour he visits every part of the ship, ascertain- 
ing, by personal observation, that every thing is in its place, 
that the decks are clean, and the fighting materials ready for 
instant service. He is responsible for the cleanliness of the 
ship, the order, discipline, and exact obedience of the men, 
and the good conduct, attention, and diligence of the officers, 
‘ach in his own sphere. He must be constantly about the 
decks from four a.m. to nine P.M., must personally direct all 
the work in which the whole crew is employed, must be re- 
sponsible to the captain for all that goes on in the vessel, and 
must take the command of the ship 1 in the captain’ S absence. 
Of all positions in a ship of war his is the most trying to body 
and mind. For performing these duties he is paid, if a com- 
mander, after an average of twe nty-three years’ service, 300 Ml. 

2 In the text the average pay of all officers of the same rank is given ; but 
they are often classified: e.g. captains are divided into three classes, 1e- 
ceiving 264/,, 228/., and 1911. respectively; 550/. is the mean of the pay and 


allowances, as calculated from the naval atin s, of eighty-six captains, 


most of whom are serving on foreign stations with less pay than this average 
amount. 
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a vear; if a first lieutenant, after sixteen and a half years’ 
service, 200/. a year. 

The junior lieutenant, besides having charge of his own 
division or company of seamen, is responsible for the safety of 
the ship for at least eight hours out of every twenty-four. 
The sub-lieutenant’s duties are almost the same, as in all ships 
under the size of first-class frigates he usually keeps officer’s 
watch. 

Let us next examine whether the rate of pay 1s com- 
pensated by the prizes which are to be attained by men who 
live long enough to reach the top of the flag-list. The first 
thing to be remembered is, that these prizes are in fact never 
reached by those who have not had interest to gain their cap- 
tain’s rank at avery early age. Of the twenty-two flag-officers 
who headed the list at the beginning of 1862, four were cap- 
tains after eight years, and two after nine years, while the 
average of the whole number gives twelve years and a few 
days between their entry and their promotion to be captains. 
For the vice-admirals the average time is sixteen years and a 
half; for the rear-admirals, twenty-one years and a half. The 
proof is complete that the prizes of the profession are already 
beyond the reach of those who become captains after the aver- 
age service of twenty-five years and three-quarters. The 
other prizes of the profession are ten appointments of naval 
aides-de-camp to the Queen, and twenty-one good-service pen- 
sions, among 350 captains. Of the 717 captains who were on 
the list in 1843, when the junior rear-admiral on the Ist of 
January 1863 obtained post rank, 87 are now flag-oflicers. 
Of the 837 commanders, 115 are now captains; and of the 
2637 lieutenants, 110 are captains, and 138 commanders on 
the active list. Now out of the twenty-two admirals, four 
have had four commands ; two have had three; two have had 
two; six have had one appointment; and the remaining eight 
have never hoisted their flags. Of the twenty-seven vice- 
admirals, two have had three commands; eight have had two; 
live have had one; and the other twelve have never been afloat 
as flag-officers. Of the fifty rear-admirals, three have had two 
commands ; fifteen have had one; and the remaining thirty- 
three have never hoisted their flags. 

In spite of the conventional importance attributed to the 
navy, the executive officers of the service are very inadequately 
remunerated. The saying of Lord St. Vincent, “‘ Keep your 
havy poor, and it will serve you well,’ has been accepted too 
lite ally; and the result has been to engender a chronic dis- 
Satisfaction. The pay given to all public servants is of neces- 
sity calculated on the market-value of the work required of 
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them. But the officers of the navy very generally consider 
that, under existing conditions, the lowness of their pay is 
exerting an injurious influence on the efficiency of the service 
and they also believe that the question ‘ould not have See 
evaded so long if it had affected in an equal degree the army 
or the civil service. It would be obviously impossible t to dis. 
cuss the matter without a minuteness of detail altogether he- 
yond our present scope. The subject is a very proper one for 
parliamentary enquiry; and it is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee will not dismiss it without a full and searching inves- 
tigation. There is no other w ay of rectifying inaccurate views 
on either side, and establishing a basis for dissipating the 
general discontent which at present exists among the officers, 
Again, notwithstanding the responsibility which is nece ssarily 
attached to the commander of the isolated sea-fortress, the 
sudden and unexpected nature of the dangers he has to en- 
counter, and the supreme necessity of his possessing habits of 
independent self-reliance and ‘ initiative,’ he has been more 
and more hampered by Admiralty regulations aud circulars, 
so that his former frce- agency 1S erievously narrowed. By 
means of the electric telegraph, the Admiralty regulates all 
the details at the ports, where the admirals therefore do cap- 
tains’ duty, the captains lieutenants’, and so on through all 
rauks. There can be no more fatal damper to earnestness and 
zeal, and no more stupid contrast to the policy which has 
raised private firms like Cunard’s, Penn’s, Laird’s, and Na- 
picr’s to national importance. In these companies the man- 
agers and foremen are carefully selected, and left to work out 
the orders entrusted to them, under a careful supervision 
which never amounts to schidilioiniaa with each detail. ‘This 
is the only way to procure a hearty and enthusiastic service. 
The irritating interference of the Admiralty with the 
mess-accounts has reduced the wardroom officers to the 
rating of the nursery, and has given the captain the maternal, 
housewife-like occupation of ‘ chronicling small beer.” In 
one frigate the wardroom mess had laid in an unusually large 
stock of wine; she was wrecked, and the whole stock was lost. 
Ilere was a knot which could only be untied by bringing 
the gods on the stage, and enacting a universal law that all 
stable- doors should be always kept locked because one steed 
had been stolen. A similar meddling spirit is visible m the 
recent circular on the issue of mess-traps to officers’ messes. 
It is not to be expected that a fidgety change, involving ex- 
pense to underpaid officials, will be very thank fully received 
by them. The same may be said of the frequent changes of 
naval uniform, which are totally unnecessary to the service, 
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and made, apparently, in favour of the tailors. Under these 
‘nflictions the officers, as a body, are fast losing that family 
feeling which distinguished them twenty years ago; and their 
high tone will not be restored without some mitigation of the 
causes of their just offence. 

The system of centralisation, already carried much too 
far, should be limited. There should be a fair and searching 
enquiry into the position of naval officers with regard to their 
service, promotion, pay, and rewards. ‘The regulations about 
officers’ messes and servants should be revised. And a con- 
sulting board might be established to discuss and report on 
all proposed changes in the service. 

Let us turn from the officers to the seamen of the fleet. 
One effect of the late severe paroxysm of regulation-making 
has been to increase the trade of a very objectionable charac- 
ter, the “ sca-lawyer.’ Tach new circular is discussed even 
more keenly on the lower deck than at the officers’ mess- 
tables; and discipline is affected accordingly. With all its 
good effects at the home-ports, and perhaps in the Mediter- 
ranean, the last change in the system of payments has made 
the men on the other foreign stations hold less firmly to their 
ships, has made desertions more frequent, and has caused vast 
sums to be spent abroad which formerly went to the men’s 
families at home. ‘The effect of the regulations about corporal 
punishment, and of that on classification especially, has been, 
as shown by the reports presented to the House of Commons, 
to merease and not to diminish corporal punishment. The 
continuous-service system is a success ; but a danger threatens 
it which should be especially guarded against. When the sys- 
tem was first adopted, a distinct promise was given that the 
men should be allowed to volunteer for any ship they lked, 
on their return from the leave always granted to them when 
their old ship is paid off. By degrees this privilege has been 
more and more curtailed; and it is now virtually abolished, 
though no order against it has been issued. Now, therefore, 
a man just returned from service on the East-India station 
may, at the end of his six weeks’ holiday in England, be 
drafted to a ship going to that station, when he would pro- 
bably wish, and his health would make it advisable, that he 
should rather be sent to any other station. This departure 
from the original intention of the continuous-service system 
has quite broken the previously frail tie between officers and 
men. for, however anxious a man may be to serve with an 
old captain, the drafting system effectually prevents it. The 
pay and privileges of the able and ordinary seaman are pro- 
bably up to the market-standard of remuneration for labour. 
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Not so those of the petty officers, who, considering their yo- 
sponsibilities, are not paid highly enough to make their rating 
valuable to them, or to make them anxious to retain . Hence 
they are not so careful in their conduct asghey would other- 
wise be. At present the chief pony officer receives 3/7. 9s. Qd.. 
the first-class petty officer, 3/. 2s.; and the second-class petty 
officer, 2/. 16s. 10d. a month. These sums should be increased 
to 3/. 15s., 3/. 10s., and 3/. 

Some improvement in the rf and prospects of warrant- 
officers—guiners, boatswains, And carpenters—is needed to 
overcome the reluctance felf#by the men to qualify them- 
selves for these stations, ch are, in fact, the only officers’ 
positions open to them. ‘the present regulations a warrant- 
officer does not retire before sixty, esiloes he is invalided. 
Now the age of fifty-five would be a much fairer limit, on 
account of the wear and tear of a sailor’s life. The young 
men see that their messmates of forty-five and fifty are already 
old men, and have little inclination to tie themselves to the 
service for ten or fifteen years beyond those periods. Again, 
the pay of the warrant-officer on harbour-duty is less than his 
sea-pay by 1s. 23d. a day; and his harbour-service counts, as 
compared with his sea-service, in the ratio of four to seven for 
his retiring pension. ‘This would be fair if the warrant-officer 
had his choice; but as he is almost always anxious to serve at 
sea, it is a hardship. Then, with regard to his pension, each 
year during which he has served as seaman or petty officer 
before his promotion entitles him to 1d. additional, besides 
his retirmg pension. “ But,” say the imstructions, “in this 
case the additional time allowed for service as seaman-gunner 
is not to count.” Once more, why have the warrant-ofiicers 
no relative army rank, though in the navy they rank next 
to second masters, who rank with heutenants in the army? 
‘The comfort, respectability, aud travelling allowances of war- 
rant-oflicers are so much affected by this anomaly that it 
should be immediately rectified. 

The economical idea which has excluded from “ service” 
the extra time allowed the seaman-gunner for becoming per- 
fectly acquainted with the exercise and working of great guns, 
piv ot, broadside, and field-piece, for learning the sword-exer- 
cise, and at least as much of rifle-exercise and company and 
battalion drill as an artilleryman, and for becoming a com- 
petent instructor in each of these departments, happily has 
not influenced the measures which the late and present go- 
vernments have adopted to simplify the great problem of 
the manning of the navy. The service has been made to a 
great extent self- supporting by means of training-ships, and 
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the annual entry of enough boys to supply the greater part of 
the losses from death, desertion, and other causes. The ques- 
tion of manning the peace establishment of the navy has been 
solved, and a nucleus created, round which a great develop- 
ment of the fleet may accrue during war. ‘The greatest care, 
however, is required to maintain this nucleus im such a condi- 
tion of vitality as to be capable of at once assimilating the 
whole addition which the sudden expansion of a war-footing 
would throw upon it. In ordinary times, the nucleus must 
consist chiefly of thoroughly-trained men-of-war’s men ; but as 
its sudden expansion must always be fed from the merchant 
service, the channel of this alimentation should always be kept 
open by recruiting some portion of our navy from merchant 
seamen. Now that the books are full, and the walls are no 
longer placarded with invitations to the British sailor to enter 
the national service, a provision might be made for entering, 
at each of the chicf mercantile ports, a certain number of men 
carefully selected for character and ability. For a time pro- 
bably this provision would be regarded with suspicion ; but, if 
the merchant seamen found that only men of good character 
and ability were accepted, there would soon be no difficulty im 
fillg up the lists. 

There are 75,000 men, excluding 1000 coast-guard civi- 
hans, voted for the service of 1866-4. Of this number 41,750 
are seamen, to man 265 ships, and 48 coast-guard tenders. 
There are also, as appears by the naval estimates, 16,000 of the 
oval naval reserve, and 8GOO coast volunteers, making 24,C00 
seamen. But not more than half this number can be counted 
ou for sudden emergencies, because many of the men will be 
engaged in ocean voyages, and because of the probable dimi- 
nution in the number of the coast volunteers under the pro- 
posed change in the law affecting them. We have, then, in 
round numbers, 42,000 trained men-of-war’s men, including 
artificers, stokers, idlers, and servants; 2000 effective out of 
the 4500 pensioners, and 12,000 reserve and coast volunteers ; 
or 44,000 trained, and 12,000 partially-trained men,—for we 
cannot place the reserve man on the same level as the man- 
Olewar’s man. 

_ itis impossible to say what fleet would be found requisite 
ma great naval war; but it is certain that, although iron- 
clad vessels may supersede wooden ships for the defence of 
our shores and the neighbouring seas, yet on wooden ships 
must, for the present, be placed our great reliance for forcign 
service. Our naval force, in any given part of the world, 
ought to be at least equal to the most powerful foreign squa- 
dron in the same waters. In the Channel, the Mediter- 
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ranean, the West Indies, and North America, we must have 
iron-clad ships ; and if Monitors are constructed at San Fran- 
cisco, we must have thei at Vancouver’s Island. But in every 
other sea the _ | of commerce and colonies is, and 
probably will be, — nt chiefly on wooden ships. As 
lone as such vessels exis 1 the navies of other nations, 80) 
lone they may hold their ground in our own, till it can be 
shown that wood and iron, or iron alone, can make a ship 
strong cnough to carry five and a halt inches of armour in 
heavy seas, W ‘thout needing constant repair. Wherever an 
enenly sends iron-clad : ships, we must do the same; where he 
employs wooden ones, wooden ones may be sent against him. 
The war establishment of the navy cons sists of 595 ships (in- 
cluding those building), requiring 127,000 men, besides boys, 
to man them. oe ucting one-fifth for officers and marines, 
we have 101,000 seamen, stokers, and artificers. The foree in 
commission consists of 265 vessels s(e xcluding tenders), manned 
with 37,210 seamen (besides - 200 coi ast-guard, serving on 
shore, but available for a sudden emergency), of which "x 
vessels, with 30,807 seamen, are on foreign service. H, 
case of war, this foree were imc ‘eased to 416 vessels, thes 
would require the whole of the reserves at home, including 
the men serving in England, the coast volunteers, the royal 
naval reserve, and 2000 pensioners, besides | 3,000 merchant 
seamen to be raised in the handiest way There would sitll 
remain a reserve of 179 ships, requiring - 41 350 men, but not 
a single seaman. This an: ilys sis shows that the force voted for 
the present vear cannot be considered as more than barely 
suflicient. 

Owing to the scientific improvements in the matériel of 
the navy, the problem of manning it becomes yearly more dif- 
ficult. The new weapons especially require highly -trained 
ounners to use them, and the employment of shells and ineen- 
diary projectiles requires the most consummate discipline to 
keep the men steady m action. It was proposed by the Gun- 
nery Committee of 1857, that there should be at least one sea 
man gunner to eac h gun in a newly- commissioned s ship. Bui 
the number of gunners nue rto available has not enabled the 
Admiralty to carry out this recommendation. The French 
navy has adopted 2 larger proportion; the exa imple should be 
followed, 2 nd at least three trained cunners should be allowed 
to every two guns in ships on a .etive serviee. At present, oe 
one trained man for every ten guns could 
navy were suddenly place don a war-iootin . 

The navy complains that, on every fina meial pressure, It 35 
the first department of the public service to sufier reduction. 
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It does not protest against incurring its share of the general 
reduction which, from time to time, may be necessary in ai/ 
the departments ; but it objects hath to the one-sided reduc- 
tion of the navy in general, and to the special modes in which 
this reduction 1s made. The : army is reduced by the discharge 
of bad characters; the navy by paying off whole ships’ com- 
panies. In the navy, wages are economised by employing the 
young and rising seamen in doing labourers’ work in the 
dockyards, where the -y soon lose shen most valuable car 
smartness, neatness, and submission to discipline. <As long a 
aman is on the active roll of the navy, he should be cat 
against such demoralising influences as are rife in the dock- 
yards, W here the tahneutenn are not under naval discipline, and 
where large gangs of convicts are often employed on the same 
work as the seamen. It is, moreover, a mistake to suppose 
that the moral tension necessary to naval discipline can be 
kept up by “ boons” and voluntary supererogatory kindness. 
The qualities which sailors esteem the most are justice and 
fair dealing. They are always most docile when they feel that 
they have fair play ; and they esteem their superiors more for 
the justice and uprightness of their decisions than for any 
other quality. The sailor does not wince under the strictest 
discipline, when he sees that one rule prevails for all, high and 
low. Let him know what he has to expect, and what is ex- 
pected of him; and in questions concerning his pay, let him 
be treated with due regard to the market-value of his labours. 
Thus he would gradually lose the distrust which is now such 
a marked clement in his character. He would cease to look 
on the Admiralty as the wiser Trojans looked on the Greek 
horse, and would speedily learn to have confidence in its de- 
crees, and to receive its gifts without the scrutiny of a par- 
donable suspicion. 








TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 


Mr. CaRLtyLe somewhere computes that it would be wel] 
worth our while to add another two hundred millions to 
the national debt, if at that price we could get rid of Ire. 
land as a neighbour, and shove her some thousand miles 
off into the Atlantic. The suggestion 1s only a milder form 
of the old proposal to pacify ‘the sister island by sinking 
her for four-and-twenty hours under water; and it exhibits 
about as much wisdom, moderation, and justice > as commonly 
display themselves in the politics of its author. The schemes 
of a sound theorist or a practical statesman would take a 
direction very different from this. Such a man would de- 
sire to see Ireland thoroughly pacified and loyal, annexed 
to Great Britain in reality as m name. His aim would be 
to enlist the military spirit of her people for the hearty 
defence of the empire; to be able to marshal corps after 
corps of Irish volunteers, and look to them with the same 
proud confidence as to our own; to make Ireland, armed 
and organised, our sharpest sword and strongest buckler, 
instead of refusing her arms and org anisation, through a 
reasonable and deep- seated fear lest the y should be turned 
to civil war. A change like this would be more than equi- 
valent to an army of a hundred thousand men. It would 
be inestimable. It would make all the difference between a 
sense of almost unassailable security and a risk of irreparable 
disaster. 

The obvious sources of disaffection in Ireland are two,— 
the Church question and the Land question. There is indeed 
another and more subtle cause of discontent, which we indi- 

cated in a former article,—the want of due political power 
and influence on the part of Ireland collectively ; but this last 
manifestly springs from the two others, and can be cured 
only when, by their removal, the inv eterate disunion of Irish- 
men has no longer a cause for existence, The question of the 
stablished Chure h, difficult as it may be to deal with in the 
teeth of the strong prejudices engaged in it, is at least a 
simple one to this extent, that it falls entirely within the 
domain of legislation. It is a grievance plainly remediable 
by law, hard as it may be to get the law passed. The mis- 
chief of the Irish Church Wsteilaliabesnaaat consists not so much 
in its being an injustice and absurdity, nor even in the insult 
which it daily presents to the C atholic people, and above all 
to the priesthood of Ireland, as in this,—that, by being the 
basis of a separate Protestant political interest, it aggravates 
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the ill blood between the aristocracy and the people, and 
thus becomes another ingredient in that alembic of all evil, 
the relations between those who own and those who till the 
soil. 

This subject is one which cannot be approached without 
reluctance and pain. On the very threshold of it, the memory 
of the manifold miseries and crimes of which it has been the 
occasion,—oppressions and exterminations on the one hand, 
outrages, conspiracies, and murders on the other,—recalls 
the phantoms thronging the vestibule of the realms of death: 

‘* Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci 

Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure 

Et metus et malesuada fumes et tristis egestas, 

Terribiles visu formze letumque laborque.” 
Avenging cares and sullen sorrows, fear and penury, ill-coun- 
selling famine, toil, and death—by what dark enchantment has 
the fair soil of Ireland borne such progeny ? Both classes in 
Ircland, the high and the low, have not only fine qualities, but 
qualities of almost the same temper; both are high-spirited, 
eencrous, hospitable, and open-hearted, except to one another. 
The peasant has sympathies only too keen and lavish for his 
own kin and class; for them he is capable of almost any 
stretch of fidelity and sacrifice; but the misfortunes of the 
upper class find his heart shut and hard, and when one of 
that class hes murdered he can hardly repress a secret sense 
of exultation, and a fellow-feeling with the slayer. The gen- 
try, on the other hand, constantly speak of the peasantry, 
and treat them, as if they were less deserving of human sym- 
pathy than any creeping thing. “ The ruffians,” they say of 
them, ‘‘ they come sneaking to your honour hat in hand; and 
they cheat you with eternal lies, and shoot you from behind 
a hedge. ‘There is but one way of dealing with them,—to 
make them fear you.” We do not represent this state of 
things as universal—God forbid! There are large excep- 
tions, we know, and large portions of Ireland where the re- 
lations between the classes are far more natural and whole- 
some; but that it is unhappily true ofa great part of Ire- 
land, any one familiar with the country will bear witness. 
One proof of it is the tone of the press. The political organs 
of the Irish aristocracy hardly ever speak of the mass of their 
countrymen but in terms of unmeasured contempt and aver- 
sion; and this spirit is reciprocated by the organs of the 
popular party. This is a state of things which may well 
bafle the art of legislation. It is a moral evil which no 
clause of an act of parliament can cure; still it has been un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the legislation of past times, and 
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may therefore, perhaps, even now be capable of being miti. 
gated by legislation. But why, it may be asked, does this 
state of things exist? Are not the laws relating to land 
the same in Ireland as in England? And what can Ireland 
ask better than the full enjoyment, in all respects, of those 
institutions under which England has thriven and is eon- 
tented’ It is true that the laws are substantially the same; 
but we must add the obvious comment, that it is not the letter 
of the law alone, but the spirit in which it is worked, which 
makes it good or evil. ‘To give one illustration. How many 
proprietors are there in kn land to whom the principle that 
property has its duties as w ell as 1ts rights does not scem a 
truism plam almost to puerility? It is a prineiple which 
every landlord in England has learned, not from books, but 
from the very atmosphere around him, and the practice of 
his fathers and his father’s fathers for lone generations. 
Yet when this simple axiom of natural law was_ proclaimed 
in Ireland a quarter of a century ago by a Scottish chief 
secretary, it excited a_ perfect ferment amongst the aristo- 
eracy of Ireland, who denounced it as the preaching of re- 
volutionary nov elties from the seat of government. ‘The more 
revolutionary doctrines of that kind are preached, imbibed, 
and practised, the less need be the fear of revolution of an- 
m9 kind, It is impossible to consider the land question 

1 Ireland merely as a matter of actual law; its present 
aaa is the growth of a long and unhappy history; and 
we are forced, therefore, to consider how the injustice of the 
past has borne its fruit in the sufferings of the present. 

If ever that great work be accomplished which, with far 
more serious interests, sustained so heavy a blow in the deaths 
of John Donovan and Eugene Curry,—we mean the transla- 
tion of the Brehon laws,—we shall proba bly know a great deal 
of which we have now no 7 concerning the ancient 
tenure of land in Treland. The subject possesses more than 
a merely antiquarian interest; for the lapse of two centuries 
has perhaps hardly sufficed to eradicate, amongst a people pro- 
foundly tenacious of tradition, every trace of the ancient mode 
of life of their fathers. So far as we can judge, the Celtic land 
institutions seem to have been impressed with much the same 
characters as those of other nations in the early stages of civi- 
lisation, before the great idea had become rooted of progress 
founded on the exclusive possession and hereditary transmis- 
sion of wealth. The ultimate property, the altwm dominium, 
was not in the possessor; much less was it in the chief. The 
land, according to the fundamental idea of Celtic jurisprudence, 
was the domain of the whole sept or tribe. No clansman 
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could assert that a single Bally betagh of it had become abso- 
lutely his, to the oxduasion of his kinsmen; and thus a redis- 
tribution seems to have taken place from time to time, made 
by the chieftain, not arbitrarily, we may inter, but ouided by 
some rules of custom. ‘T’o the chieftain himself. whether of 
« roval or a tributary sept, there were allotted demesne or 
mensal lands for his appanage; and he was entitled to receive 
from his clansmen dues of corn and cattle in kind, r« ‘sembling 
outwardly the rent-service of the feudal system, but differing 
from it in essence ; for the idea of a yearly service pay able Ly 
the tenant to the lord, in return for the erant of the land 
itself, was alien from the whole spirit of Celtic law. It was 
more strictly a tax or tribute, not a payment given for the 
land, which the clief had not er: whed. and which was not 
his to grant, but yielded in ml for his protection and 
government, “te for the maintenance of his dignity as the 
ruler and the head of the clan. These tributes were in time 
of peace far from onerous; for, indeed, beyond maintain- 
ing his immediate retinue, ‘what use could the chief make 
of his revenues’ In time of war, oo —and war had 
become unior tunatel y almost a nor mal s ate of things amongst 
those petty princes,—the right of exaction became naturally 
quite unlimited. The war had to support the war; and, so 
far as the creagts and bouaghts could not be fed by plun- 
dering the agriculture and pastures of the enemy, they had 
to be fed from the agriculture and pastures of their own clan. 
The mensal lands of the chief were held by him strictly for 
life, and were transmitted, not to his son, but to his tanist, 
the oldest and worthiest of his name and blood, elected by 
the clan in the lifetime of the chief, like the king of the 
Romans in the German Empire. The lands of the inferior 
clansmen descended to all their children, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, in gavelkind, subject to the right of redistribution 
to which we before alluded. 
This whole system was undoubtedly primitive and semi- 
barbarous. It was strongly imbued with those inherent de- 
fe ‘cts of uncertainty and insecurity of tenure denounced by 
Si John Davies in a passage to which we shall hereafter 
advert. It was better, however, than the merely annual pos- 
session of the early Germans; and it would probably have 
developed in time into a kind of peasant proprictorship, yield- 
ing some fixed rent to the lord, but stripped of the feud: ul no- 
tion of forfeiture. For with all the manifest imperiections of 
the old Celtic tenure, there was at least a strong idea of jus- 
tice and equality lying at its root, as, indeed, is “the case with 
the institutions of all countries till conquest interv enes. When 
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the English settled in Ireland, they naturally brought with 
them their English habits oak institutions, of a type totally 
different from those of Ireland, and, we necd hardly say, far 
in advance of them in all the es sentials of civilisation. That 
tract which after a time became designated as the Enelish 
pale was of necessity a little England in itself, with all the 
mixed Saxon and Norman ideas which had become welded 
together in the constitution of England. The Irish laws and 
the Irish race had become substantially banished from its 
limits; so that down to the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were in fact two nations, with a territorial line of de- 
marcation, as distinct as England and Scotland, though, as in 
the latter case also, with confusion and intermingling of the 
races upon the borders. Inside the pale were the three estates 
of the realm,—were lords mesne and lords paramount, tenure 
in chivalry and tenure in socage, rents and services, escheat 
aud forfeiture, mayors and burgesses of corporations, and, 
above all, the essential principle of feudalism, the theory that 
the king was chief lord and ultimate owner of ev ery acre of 
the soil. Without the pale were tanistry and gavelkind, fos- 
terage and gossipred, and the ties of blood and lineage predo- 
minating instead of homage and fealty. There was, indeed, 
the mixed case of the degencr ate Jy lish, the MacW illiams 
eighter and oughter, the Butlers and Geraldines, who became 
simply Celtic chieftains of Norman race, speaking the Inish 
language, and impregnated in all respects with Irish feelings 
and habits ; a result which arose, not, as Spenser and Davies 
indignantly complain, from the treacherous design of breaking 
with England and establishing themselves as an independent 
power, nor, as Irish writers are fond of believing, from the 
seductiveness of the Irish mode of life, and the kindly milk 
of Irish nurses,! but from the simple necessity of the case. 
Planted with large possessions in the Irish country, with no 
means of obtaining or keeping on foot an armed force of En- 
glishmen, they had to maintain themselves by means of their 
Irish retainers, and could do so only on condition of accom- 
modating themselves to the feelings and traditions of ther 
followers. 

Down to the close of the sixteenth century, three-fourths 
of Ireland remained, as regards tenure of land, as well as all 
other social arrangements, as thoroughly Irish as in the days 
of Niall of the nine hostages, It was with the reigns of Eli- 


' “'The Geraldines, the Geraldines, not long our air they breathed, 
Not long they fed on venison in Irish waters seethed, 
Not often had their children been by Irish mothers nursed, 
When from their full and genial hearts an Irish feeling burst.’ 
Thomas ili 
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zabeth and James that the real conquest of Ireland com- 
menced,—the conquest, not of dominion and revenue, but of 
the soil itself, and the means of life of the population. The 
last, as Thierry says, of the territorial conquests in Kurope, it 
was by many degrees the most cruel; and to the mode in 
which it was effected are those deep wounds to be attributed 
which have so sorely festered throughout the whole subse- 
quent life of the Irish nation, and which even yet, at the end 
of two centuries, refuse to heal. The victories of the generals 
of Elizabeth had made the field clear for the designs of the 
advisers of James. The frightful Geraldme war had left 
Munster, as Mountjoy expresses it, nothing but carcasses and 
ashes; and the defeat of O’ Neill at Kinsale had broken the 
ower of the confederate clans of Ulster. Yet O’ Neill was 
still powerful enough to make the English shrmk from pur- 
suing him to extermination. He and all his tributary clans 
were admitted to the Queen’s pardon; he received back 
his dominions on condition of exchanging his Irish title of 
chieftaincy for that of English nobility, and callmg himself 
Earl of Tyrone. Seven years after that treaty had been rati- 
fied, and in a time of profound peace, the ruin of O’ Neill and 
O'Donnell, and the confiscation of their lands was resolved on 
in the Castle of Dublin. They were made the victims of a 
pretended conspiracy, of which no tittle of evidence was ever 
adduced. Appreciating truly enough the justice of those 
days, and discerning too clearly what the end must be, they 
fled in panic to the Continent, and were duly attainted by act 
of parliament; and their enormous possessions were confis- 
cated to the crown. The design, which had been maturely 
formed, of distributing the greater portion of these lands 
amongst Iinglish and Scottish planters, was then executed. 
The chief agent in effecting and, we believe, in devising 
this great revolution was Sir John Davies, the attorney-genc- 
ral for Ireland,—a man of great natural talents, possessing in 
a high degree the instincts and qualities of statesmanship, 
devoted heart and soul to the English interest in Ireland, and 
full of the genuine aversion of the civilised man for a barba- 
rous and disordered state of society. This remarkable admin- 
istrator has left on record his mature conclusions with respect 
to the evils of Ireland, and the proper mode of dealing with 
them, developed with much fulness of detail, and in the 
hervous English of his day. To Sir John Davies, a states- 
man, but a statesman of thoroughly English mould, having 
all the indisposition and almost incapacity of our countrymen 
to perceive the slightest germ of good in the institutions of 
Others, it is no matter of wonder that the Irish tenure of land 
seemed incurably vicious, and incapable of being dealt with in 
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any way short of its entire extirpation. We will let him de. 
tail in his own words his indictment against it. Our extract 
from him is long, but not unduly so; every word of it js 
worthy of being weighed by those who have to sit in judg. 
mecut upon modern Irish tenure, vhich Sir John 
Davies himself would assuredly have 1 reg. varded with aversion, 
but which, unconscious of the results, he was a main instry 
ment in establishing. 

“Tn England,” he says, ‘ as in all well-ordered common- 
wealths, men have certain estates in their lands and possessions, 
and their inheritances descend from father to son, which doth 
give them encouragement to build, and to plant, and to im- 
prove their lands, and to make them better for their posterity, 
But by the Irish custom of tanistry, the chieftains had no 
longer estate than for life in their chiefries, the inheritance 
whereof did rest in no man. And these chiefries, though they 
had some portions of land allotted unto them, did consist 
chiefly in cuttings and cosheries, and other Trish exactions, 
whereby they did spol and impoverish the people at their 
pleasure. 

‘And when the chieftains were dead, their sons or next 
heirs did not succeed them, but their tanists, who were elec- 
tive, and purchased their election by strong hands; and by 
the Irish custom of gavelkind the inferior tenanties were 
partable amongst all the males of the sept, both bastards and 
legitimate; and after partition made, if any one of the sept 
had died, his portion was not divided among his sons, but the 
chief of the sept made a new partition of all the lands belong- 
ing to that, and gave every one his part according to his anti- 
quity. These two Irish customs made all their possessions 
uncertain, being shutiled and changed, and removed so often 
from one to another by new elections and partitions ; which 
uncertainty of estates hath been the truc cause of such deso- 
lation and barbarism in this land, as the like was never seen in 
any country that professed the name of Christ. For thou igh 
the Irish be a nation of great antiquity, and wanted neither 
wit nor valour, and thoug th they had received the Christian 
faith above 1200 years _ and were lovers of music, poetry, 
aud all kind of learning, and possessed a land abounding with 
all things necessary for the civil life of man; yet (which is 
strange to be related) they did never build any “houses of brick 
or stone—some few religious houses excepted—before the 
reign of King Henry IL., though they were lords of this 
island for many hundred ‘years before; and since the con- 
quest attempted by the English, albeit, w chen they saw us build 
castles upon their borders, they have only in imitation of us 
erected some few piles for the c captains of the country; yet 
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I dare boldly say that never any particular person, either be- 
fore or since, did build any stone or brick house for his par- 

ticular habitation, but such as have lately obtained estates 
according to the course of the law of England. Neither did 
any of them in all this time plant any gardens or orchards, 

‘nelose or improve t their lands, live together j in settled villages 
or towns, nor made any provision for posterity ; which being 
against all common sense and reason, must needs be imputed 
to those unreasonable customs which made their estates so 
uncertain and transitory in their possessions. For who would 
plant, or improve, or build upon that land which a stranger 
whom he knew not should possess after his death? for that 
(as Solomon noteth) is one of the strangest vanities under the 
sun. And this is the true reason why Ulster and all the Irish 
counties are found to waste and decay at this day; and so 
would they continue to the world’s end if these customs were 
not abolished by the law of England. Kose, that Irish cus- 
tom of wav elkind did breed another mischief ; for thereby every 
man being born to land, as well bastard as legitimate, they all 
held themselves to be centlem en. And though these portions 
were ever so small, and themselves ever so poor (for gavelkind 
must needs mn the end make a poor gentility), yet they scorned 
to descend to husbandry or merchandise, or to learn any me- 

chanical art or scicnee. .... . But the most wicked and 
mischievous custom of all others was that of coign and livery, 
ten before mentioned, which consisted of taking man’s meat, 
lorse meat, and money, of all the inhabitants of the country, 
at the will and ple asure of the soldier, who, as the phrase of 
the Scripture is, ‘ did eat up the people as it were bread,’ for 
that he had no other entertainment. This extortion was ori- 
ginally Irish, for they used to lay bonaght upon their people, 
and never gave their soldier any other pay. but when the 
English had learned it, they used it with more insolence, and 
made it more intoler able ; - for this oppression was not tem- 
porary, or limited cither to place or time; but because there 
Was every where a continual war, either offensive or defensive, 
and every lord of a country and every marcher made war and 
peace at his pleasure, it became universal and perpetual ; and 
was indeed the most heavy oppression that ever was ased j in 
any Christian or heathen kingdom. And therefore, vox op- 
pressorum, this erying sin did draw down as great or greater 

plagues upon Ireland than the oppression of the Israelites did 
draw upon the land of Egypt. For the plagues of Egypt, 
thouch th 1ev were grievous, were but of a diel continuance ; 

but the plagues of [reland lasted four hundred years topothen, 
This extortion of coign and livery produced | two notorious 
effects : first, it made the land w aste ; next, it made the peo- 
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ple idle : for when the husbandman had laboured all the year, 
the soldier in one night consumed the fruits of all his labour, 

‘ Longique perit labor irritus anni.’ Had he reason, then, to 
manure the land for the next year? or rather might he not 
complain as the shepherd in Virgil : 


‘Impius hac tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has segetes ? En, quo discordia cives 
Perduxit miseros! en queis consevimus agros!’ 


And hereupon of necessity came depopulation, banishment, 
and extirpation of the better sort of subjects ; and such as re- 
mained became idle and lookers-on, expecting the event of 
those miseries and evil times: so as this extreme extortion 
and oppression hath been the true cause of the idleness of 
this Irish nation; and that rather the vulgar sort have chosen 
to be beggars in foreign countries than to manure their own 
fruitful land at home. Lastly, this oppression did of force and 
necessity make the Irish a crafty people: for such as are 
oppressed and live in slavery are ever put to their shifts. Jn- 
genia mala sepe movent. . . . This extortion of their coign 
and livery was taken for the maintenance of their men of war: 
but their exactions extorted by the chicftams and tanists by 
colour of their barbarous seigniory were almost as griey- 
ous a burthen as the other, namely, cosherings ; which were 
visitations and progresses made by the lord and his followers 
among his tenants; wherein he did (as the English proverb 
is) eat them out of house and home; sessings of the kerne, 
of his family, of his horses, and horse-boys ; of his dogs and 
dog-boys, and the like. And lastly, cuttings, tallages, or 
spendings, high or low, at his pleasure; all which made the 
lord an absolute tyrant, and the tenant a very slave and vil- 
lein; and in one respect more miserable than bondslaves. 
For commonly the bondslave 1 18 fed by his lord, but here the 
lord was fed by his bondslaye.”’ 

It is plain that Sir John Dav’ ies was animated by a desire 
not merely that Ireland should become wholly subject to 
England, but that it should thrive as E ngland had done, by 
the uniform and exclusive operation of English institutions. 
With all the instincts of civilisation strong within him, he 
perceived that the continuance of Irish tenure in the form 
which it then wore was incompatible with genuine progress. 
To build and plant, to plough and drain, to enrich the land 
by daily labour, and transmit it so enr lend to his posterity,— 
man, before he even conceives these things, must have a sense 
that what he has made his own will remain so. What Davies 


° Sir John Davies: A Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland was never 
entirely subdued, pp. 135-143. 
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contemplated, and in great part effected, was that the Irish 
form of tenure should be swept away, root and branch, and 
the English form substituted. We may regret that it did not 
occur to him or to any other English statesman, merely to re- 
form the Irish tenure, preserving the fundamental idea of the 
ultimate property being vested in the tillers of the soil, giving 
security and perpetuity to the owner, and changing a loose 
and variable tribute, payable to the lord, into some definite 
composition. But it is not in the least surprising that the 
statesmen of that day should not have so conceived the mat- 
ter, or endeavoured to build up an organic and civilised 
polity out of materials which to them seemed radically bad. 
They had seen England become rich and powerful under her 
own institutions. Her people had built cities, and covered 
their lands with castles and granges; divided, fenced, man- 
ured, and planted the soil; produced merchants and handi- 
craftsmen; and invested their country with all the attributes 
of a strongly organised and vital state. What better could be 
done for Ireland than that she should possess in all respects 
kindred institutions? In all good faith, therefore, Davies set 
before himself the task of eradicating, as far as possible, all 
traces of Irish customs in the holding of land, and supplanting 
them by English law. ‘To that end, he caused the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, in two celebrated cases, to declare 
the customs of tanistry and gavelkind absolutely null and 
voil. It was the characteristic of the common law of Eng- 
land to be especially tender towards established customs, 
however different from its own theories. In Kent it respected 
the custom of gavelkind, which divided the lands amongst all 
the children of their owner, and the custom of Borough 
English, which made the youngest son inherit instead of the 
eldest, and denied to the lord the right of forfeiture or escheat, 
according to the axiom, “‘ the father to the bough, the son to 
the plough.” The English lawyers in Ireland, however, felt 
that there was a total incongruity between the fundamental 
ideas of the common law and these Irish customs, and that 
they could not be tolerated as mere exceptions engrafted upon 
it as the English customs had been. They declared that the 
Irish tenures were absolutely illegal, and that all land should 
be held, and should descend, according to the common law of 
England. 

Undoubtedly these decisions, however unpalatable to the 
bulk of the Irish nation, were, so far as they rendered the 
descent of land permanent and uniform, a clear step in the 
direction of civilisation, and were calculated in time to pro- 
duce all the beneficial effects of property. But there lurked 
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behind them another idea pregnant with the most fatal eon. 
sequences, namely, the application of all the feudal doctrines 
of escheat and forfeiture. How rapidly, and with what mo. 
mentous results, these doctrines were applied in the distrihy. 
tion of the Ulster lands, we shall presently sce. It was the 
fixed conception of Sir John Davies, that a people cannot be 
reclaimed from semi-barbarism to civilisation without the jn. 
termixture among them of civilised, or as he terms it “ civil,” 
men; he therefore looked with the greatest hope to the 
plantation of the English and Scotch settlers in Ulster, as 
the means not merely of establishing a powerful Enelish in- 
terest in that part of the country, but also of reclaiming the 
whole province. And if that plantation could have been ac- 
complished without committing outrageous Anjustice, and if, 
moreover, the deadly element of difference of reli sion had not 
intervened, there is scarcely a doubt but that his views would 
have proved in all respects sound and wise. But the pro. 
ceeding was radically unjust. Si John Davies himself, in a 
letter written to the Karl of Salisbury in 1610, gives a curious 
and highly instructive account of the progress of the commis- 
sioners, of whom he was one, delegated to distribute the for- 
feited lands amongst the English and Scotch planters to whom 
the king had assigned them. It will be remembered that the 
land in the actual possession of the attainted chiefs was com- 
paratively little ; by far the larger proportion was held by their 
tenantry, upon whom no attainder had fallen, and to whom, 
since the last general pardon, no crime of rebellion could be 
attributed. The problem therefore was, not by barefaced 
power, which was disavowed, but in the name and under 
colour of law, to evict from their holdings a mass of people 
tainted by no legal crime, and to give their possessions into 
the hands of strangers. 


‘The commissioners began in the county of Cavan, oi 


which Davies gives the fuller account to the earl, “ because 
the best precincts im this county fell to your lordship’s lot to 
be disposed.” In Cavan the inhabitants bordering upon the 
English pale had learned to talk of a freehold and of estates 
of inheritance ; ; “and so, when the proclamation was published 
touching their removal, a lawyer of the pale retained by them 
did endeavour to maintain that they had estates of inheritance 
in thei possession, which their lords could not forfeit, and 
therefore, in their name, desired two things: first, that they 
might be admitted to traverse the offices which might be 
found in those lands; secondly, that they might have thc 
benefit of a proclamation made about five years since, whereby 

the persons, lands, and goods of all his majesty’s subjects 
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were taken into his royal protection.” Surely more equitable 
demands never were made by aggrieved men. Davies, in his 
larger work, expatiates with gre at force of reason upon the 
folly and wickedness of the English rulers in Ireland during 
the previous centuries, in denying to the Irish people w hat 
they ad so often demanded, —the benefits of English law. 
Yet, as one instance more hee the immediate passions and 
purposes of men blind them even to their own principles, it 
is ‘nstruetive to read the artificial sophistry with which the 
constitutional lawyer and civilising statesman replies to the 
nleadings of the men of Cavan. He told them that “it was 
; fundamental maxim of law that the king was lord para- 
mount of all the land in the kingdom, and that all his sub- 
jects held their possessions of him, mediate or immediate. 


And that when the estate of the tenant did fail and determine, 


the lord of whom the land was holden might enter and dis- 
pose thereof at his ple asure, and that by the attamder of their 
chieftain their lands became held immediately of the king.’ 
So much for the estates of the lords. Those of the tenants 
or possessors presented greater difficulty; but for them also 
the attorney-general had a legal argument, He could not 
find, he said, that the tenure “ander which they held their 
ands presented any better analogy than the English tenure 
in villeinage. The people of the tribe, whose perpetual pro- 
perty and inheritance the land in trath w as, and from whom 
the lord could not take an acre for his own use, more than lie 
and tis aneestors had been accustomed to do, were (to serve 
the pur Se of the hour) declared to be mere E neglish villeins, 
holding by villein service at the will of the lord, and forfcit- 
ing therefore all rights by the forfeiture of the chief. In this 
heneficent form did feudalism practically dawn upon the people 
of Iveiand. ‘“ These and other arguments,” he continues, 
. were thus used by the attorney to prove ‘that his majesty 
micht just tly dispose of those lands both in law, in conscience, 
and in honour. Wherewith the natives seemed not unsatis- 
fed in reason, though they remained in their passions dis- 
contented, being much grie ved to leave = possessions to 
sircagers which they had so long after manner enjoyed. 
wn Wheit, my lord deputy did so mix thre in with entreaty, 
clbusyue minus regaliter addit, as they promised to give 
way to the undertake rs, if the sherif tf, by warrant of the com- 
Mss \ oners, dd put them in possession.” The whole scene— 
sheriff, and commissioners, and lawyers, and the people aghast 
at the learned discourse out of Lyttleton’s tenures, but vield- 
Ing in des spondency to the menaces, underst tanding only that 
they were to leave their homesteads to the sheriff and the 
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undertaker—is one which any body acquainted with modern 
Ireland finds no difficulty in vividly conjuring up. 

This same scene was repeated over five countics. Out of 
the rich and well-watered plains of Derry, Tyrone, Down, and 
Fermanagh, the Irish were every where driven to the moun- 
tains and eold marsh-lands; so that to this day a geologist 
can in great degree poimt out the race of the inhabitants by 
the characteristics of the sol. They made no resistance at 
the time, for they were powerless and leaderless ; but a hoard 
of vengeance was treasured in their hearts, which at the end 
of another generation found a frightful issue. The men who 
supplanted them were no doubt of a more civilised stock, a 
thrifty and industrious race. But it was inevitable that they 
also should look with fear and hatred upon the Celts who had 
been ousted to make way for them,—a hatred aggravated by 
the unrelenting spirit of religious ‘intolerance. ‘Thus one of 
the professed objects of Davies in effecting this intermixture 
of “civil” men, namely, that the natives might be won over by 
their example, was frustrated by the iniquity of its execution. 
It 1s hardly wonderful that the ‘Trish did not appreciate those 
just and beneficent intentions of his majesty, which to them 
assumed the practical form of expulsion from their lands, and 
the total proscription of their religion. J/oc fonte derivata 
clades. When, after the lapse of a generation, civil war 
again, in the year 1641, burst forth in Trel: ind, the Catholics 
of the pale rose in arms for toleration in religion and security 
of property, but the Ulster Irish for land < and life. The bar- 
barities which attended that outburst on the one side and on 
the other, frightful as they were, contain unhappily nothing 
exceptional in the history of man, but were such as un der 
similar circumstances have been mul will be. It is no portion 
of our present design to enter into the detail of that war, or 
to examine by whom the first example of massacre was set. 
It is enough to say that the barbarities committed by the 
lrish, exaggerated a thousandfold by fear and hate, excited 
the passions of Englishmen, already filled with an abhorrence 
of the name of Irishman and Papist, to a height which no- 
thing short of some tremendous act of vengeance could satisfy. 
And the vengeance came. The massacres of Drogheda and 
Wexford, and the remorseless statute of the Puritan Parlia- 
ment of England for the settlement of Ir eland, form the third 
act of the drama commenced by Ning Jame 3’ plantation, and 
Davies’s ingenious invention of the tenure in villeinage. 

History has few pages to compare with this tremendous 
act of spoliation. It did not leave witouched the estate of a 
single Irish Catholic who possessed property above the amount 
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of ten pounds sterling. It confiscated to the Commonwealth 
the lands of every individual resident in Ireland from the first 
of October 1641 to the first of March 1650, except those who 
had been in the employment of, or done service to, the Par- 
liament of England :—subject, indeed, to the proviso that those 
who had taken no part whatever in the war should receive 
two-thirds of their estates, or other lands to the value thereof, 
jn such situation in Ireland as the Parliament, for the more 
effective scttlement of the peace of the nation, should think 
fit to appoint; and that such of those who had been in arms 
as the Parliamentary Commissioners should think fit to re- 
ceive to mercy, and as would swear allegiance to the Com- 
monwealth, should receive one-third of the value of their 
land, to be assigned to them in like manner. But by far the 
greater number—every one who had been in arms before the 
10th of November 1642, every one who had sat in the gene- 
ral assembly of the Catholics, and a host of noblemen and 
gentlemen by name—were excepted from pardon for life or 
estate. Thus the whole land of Ireland was placed at the 
mercy of the English Parliament to do with it as they pleased. 
It was divided and allotted, as all the world knows, amongst 
the soldiers of Cromwell and the adventurers who had specu- 
lated on the spoils of the Irish. Those of the Catholics who 
came within the milder clauses of the statute were evicted 
equally with the rest, and obtained their compensation im 
lands beyond the Shannon. 

When the Restoration came, the question arose whether 
the spoliations of Cromwell were to be confirmed; and whether 
men, numbers of whom had lost their estates for the sole 
cause that they had fought for Charles I. against his enemies, 
were to be left in beggary by his son, in favour of those who 
had dethroned and murdered him. In the end, the estates of 
the Cromwellians were secured to them. ‘The soldiers and 
adventurers were fully confirmed in two-thirds of their lands, 
the remaining third being given up to form a small and most 
insufficient fund for remunerating those who had suffered in 
the royal cause. “ But,” says Lingard, “ when compensation 
had thus been made to a few of the sufferers, what, it may be 
asked, became of the officers who had followed the royal for- 
tune abroad, or of the three thousand Catholics who had en- 
tered their claims of innocence? ‘To all these the promises 
Which were made in the first act of settlement were broken ; 
the unfortunate claimants were deprived of their rights, and 
debarred from all hope of future relief. A measure of such 
sweeping and appalling oppression is perhaps without a paral- 
lel in the history of civilised nations. Its injustice could not 
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be denied ; and the only apology offered im its behalf was the 
stern necessity of quieting the fears and the jealousies of 
the Cromweliian settlers, and of establishing on a permanent 
basis the Protestant ascendeney in Ireland”? In England 
and in Seotiand civil war had raged as well as in Treland ; 
but the course of the civil war and its termination left pro- 
pertv as it foundit. The attainder of a dozen regicides in 
England was all the vengeance that the Puritan party suf- 
fered tor the dethronement and execution of the king. For 
in England happily the interests of the State coincided with 
the path of wisdom and moderation. In Ireland one full half 
of the island was torn away from the rightful possessors to 
punish the irsh for the crime of which they had been too 
often guilty,—the crime of being iound the weaker. Thus, by 
the combined action of the reeicide and the king, was the 
new aristocracy of Ircland created. The mass of the people 
remained the same—AIrish and Catholic,—but they were 
given over to the absolute dominion of a landed gentry, who, 
so far from having a spark of sympathy with thei depend- 
ents, were animated by the most profound antipathy towards 
them. The Cromwelhan scttlers, feeling that they had won 
their possessions by the sword, looked only to the sword to 
maintain themselves, and regarded the mass of the people 
beneath them merely as a horde of rebels, to be kept crushed 
and disarmed. 

In the year 1672 Sir William Petty, the founder of the 
Shelburne family, published his Political Anatomy of Ireland. 
Petty was an extraordinary instance of a self-made man. He 
was the son of a clothier in Hampshire, and by profession a 
doctor of medieme. He came over to Ireland in 1652, as 
physician to the army; he was in good practice in his pro- 
fession, but his taste as well as talent lay in a remarkable 
degree in the direction of mathematics and mensuration, of 
arithmetic, and statistics of every kind. In 1654 he obtained 
a contract for measuring aud surveying the forfeited lands; 
and his measurement, calicd the Down Survey (because it was 
laid down with chain and pole), was accomplished with strik- 
ing success, and was adopted as the basis on which the acts of 
settlement proceeded. He acquired immense estates in Ire- 
land ; and having begun life, as he states in his will, with a capt 
tal of 60/., he came to be in possession of an income of 15,000/. 
a year. Having during a great portion of his life made Ire- 
land his adopted country, he devoted much attention to the 
study of her conaition and prospects. As a theoretical states- 
man, he wants the breadth and strength of conception which 
distinguishes Sir John Davies; and he had a love of paradox 
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and curious political speculation, which reminds one at times 
of Fletcher of Saltoun, great as the difference between the 
two men is in all other respects. But im observation and 
analysis he is almost unrivalled; and his account of the state 
of Ireland in the reign of Charles the Second is umong the 
most valuable contributions to Irish history. He computed 
that there were about seven millions and a half of acres (Irish 
measure) of profitable land in Ireland, and that of these over 
five millions, in the vear 1611, belonged to Catholics, and 
about two milhous to the Protestants planted by Queen 
Elizabeth and King James. The effect of the forfeitures 
and acts of scttlement had been very nearly to reverse these 
numbers, leaving over five millions of acres in the hands of 
English and Protestants, and something over two millions in 
the hands of Catholhes; so that the result of the civil war 
had been to strip the Irish of three millions of acres of good 
lands, close upon three-fifths of all that they possessed. 
“Upon the playing this great game or match on so great 
odds,” says Petty, “ the Enghsh won, and have, besides other 
pretences, « gamester’s right at least to their estates; but 
as for the bloodshed in the country, God best knows who 
did occasion it.’ The material or physical condition of the 
Trish in 1672, as he describes it, bears much resemblance to 
their condition at the present day, except that they scem in 
the earlier period to have been better clad and fed. Their 
housmg he described as very wretched, much perhaps as it 
still remains; but certainly the extreme penury which a mul- 
titude of causes introduced in later times did not then exist. 
“Their housing is, as hath been said, very wretched; but 
their clothing is far better than that of the French peasant, 
or the poor of most other countries; which advantage they 
have from their wool, whereof twelve sheep furnish a com- 
petency to one of these families ; which wool, and the cloth 
made of it, doth cost these poor people no less than 50,000/. 
per annum for the dyeing of it, a trade exercised by the wo- 
men of the country. Madder, alum, and indigo are imported, 
but the other dyeing stuffs they find nearer home; a certain 
mud taken out of the bog serving them for copperas, the rind 
of several trees and sawdust for galls; as for wild and green 
weeds they find enough, as also of Rhamim berries. The diet 
of these poor people is milk sweet and sour, thick and thin, 
which is also their drink in summer time; in winter, small 
heer or water; but tobacco taken- in small pipes, seldom 
burnt, is the pleasure of their lives, together with sneezing ; in- 
somuch that two-sevenths of their expense in food is tobacco, 
lheir food is bread and cakes, whereof a penny scrves a week 
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for each ; potatoes from August till May ; mussels, cockles, and 
oysters near the sea; eggs and butter, made very rancid from 
keeping in bogs. As for flesh, they seldom eat it, notwith- 
standing the great plenty thereof, unless it be of the smaller 
animals, because it is inconvenient for any one of them to kil] 
a beef, which they have no convenience to save, so as ’tis easier 
for them to have a hen or rabbit than a piece of beef of equal 
substance. Their fuel is turf in most places; and of late, even 
where wood is most plentiful and to be had for nothing, the 
cutting and carriage of the turf beg more easy than that of 
wood.’’s 

We have thus a picture of the people of Ireland such as it 
had become under their native aristocracy; for the few years 
since the new settlement could have wrought no change in the 
mass of the people. Their condition was not very advanced 
certainly ; but, on the other hand, it was far from touching 
on any extreme of misery. Thriftless and sluttish, indeed, 
but with no want of the necessaries of life, the people had 
better food than the mass of their descendants at this day; 
they sheared their own wool, dyed it, and manufactured it at 
home; had substantial woollen clothing ; and almost every 
one of them, as Petty says, a garron to ride. ‘The agricul- 
ture was no doubt backward, as compared with England ; but 
whatever the produce of the land was, the people substantially 
had it, for the rents were low and easily met. We shall see 
the change that took place in another half-century, when the 
soldiers and adventurers developed into an ostentatious and 
expensive aristocracy. This result was one which Petty was 
far from foreseeing. He also, like Davies, conceived that the 
result would be that the poorer Irish would be all the better 
for the change; for he thought that the new English land- 
lords would deal with Irishmen just as they would have done 
with Englishmen in England, and that the Irish tenants would 
gain fixed interests in the soil, which would induce them to 
improve and enrich it. “It is the interest,” he says, “ of the 
Irish to deal with the English for leases for time, and upon 
clear conditions, which being performed, they are adsolute 
freemen, rather than to stand liable to the caprice of their 
landlord, and to have every thing taken from them which 
he pleases to fancy.”” Less than twenty years after, another 
era of confiscation followed the unsuccessful war of the Irish 
in defence of James II. These last confiscations were stamped 
with a peculiar illegality. A statute of Henry the Seventh, 
made at the close of the wars of the Roses, had expressly en- 


acted that no confiscation should take place on the ground of 
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treason committed in sustaining a king de facto. This very 
statute had been strongly urged by the lawyers upon Crom- 
well as one of the most pow erful reasons for his assuming the 
royal title, since by that means his adherents would obtain the 
protection of having supported a de facto king. And surely, 
if ever the terms of the statute were applicable, it was to the 
adherents of James in Ireland. But the desire of wholly 
crushing under foot the last remnants of Irish power was 
too strong; the statute was set at naught, and the followers 
of William rewarded by further forfeitures. 

These successive operations had totally destroyed the Irish 
or Catholic proprictors of land; but then commenced the 
era of legislation. It was determined that what had been 
overthrown should never rise again. It is not our intention 
here to recapitulate the penal laws. It is sufficient to say 
that, as regarded land, Catholics were absolutely incapacitated 
from acquiring a single acre by devise, gift, or purchase, with 
the characteristic exception that Papists might take leases of 
unprofitable bog to reclaim and improve for their landlords. 
These landlords were meantime growing more and more exact- 
ing towards their tenantry. The austere Puritan soldiers had 
become transformed into what Mr. Goldwin Smith terms the 
worst aristocracy on the face of the earth; and the condition 
of the people, instead of advancing, as Petty anticipated, had 
been growing more and more wretched. Swift, in that bitter 
vein in which his seva indiynatio found vent, thus speaks, in 
a sermon preached in his own deanery, of the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland: “ Lastly, a great cause of 
this nation’s misery is that Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppres- 
sing, covetous landlords, expecting that all who live under 
them should make bricks without straw, who grieve and envy 
when they sce a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or able 
to afford one comfortable meal in a month, by which the 
spirits of the people are broken and made fit for slavery ; the 
farmers and cottagers, almost through the whole kingdom, 
being to all intents and purposes as “real beggars as any of 
those to whom we give our charity im the streets. And these 
cruel landlords are every day unpcopling the kingdom by for- 
bidding their miserable ‘tenants to till the earth, ‘against com- 
mon reason and justice, and contrary to the practice and pru- 
dence of all other nations, by which numberless families have 
been forced either to leave the kingdom, or stroll about and 
increase the numbers of our thieves and beggars.” The theme 
was one to which he returned again and again. He speaks in 
one place of “ teaching landlords to have “at least one degree 
of mercy towards their tenants ;” and in another place he 
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says “that the exactions of landlords have indeed been a griey- 
ance of above twenty vears’ standing ;” showing that it was 
subsequent to the revolution, and owing to the growing desire 
of the proprictors to augment their incomes in order to meet 


their « 
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es, that the real cen of the tenantry began. 
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a clause enabling the landlord to reenter upon non-payment 


of rent; 
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t so odious were such cot nditions to ten spirit of 


the common law, that it hedged round the exercise of that 
right with a perfect thicket of technicalities, in which the 
landlord was sure to be entangled. A series of acts of the 
Irish Parliament, beginning with the reign of Queen Anne, 
ereated a statuts blk , remedy of eee tment for non-payment of 


rent. 


Later 


legislation has simplified this re nedy to the 


utmost degree of perfection; so that the very mome nt that a 
year’s rent 1s in arrear, the landlord is entitled to proceed in 
the most summary manner for the recovery of the land itself. 
however, to a later period, cjectment for non-payment 
of rent did not apply to tenancies from year to year, where, 
until lately, the tenants could only be evicted by the process of 
a notice to quit. Towards the close of the cightcenth century, 
when the restrictions of the penal laws were removed, the 
tendency to grant leases became pretty general ; and by much 
the larger portion of Ireland was held on lease. ‘To the 
erauting of leases political causes very powerfully contributed. 
The Relief Act of 1793 conferred the elective franchise upon 
Catholies ; 
who had an estate or freehold to the value of forty shillings, 
the result was a powerful encouragement to landlords to grant 
freehold leases for the strengthening and extension of their 
own political interest. It was a great misfortune that the 
qualification was so low in point of value; and it was a further 
misfortune that the landlords of that time did not make sufh- 
clent provision against the undue subdivision of farms, But 
the principle of giving the franchise to those only who had a 
durable interest in the soil was in ev ery respect just and salu- 
tary. In those days, and down, we may say, to the year 1829, 
county elections were determined solely by the preponderance 
of landed interest in the county ; and therefore there was no 
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leases they might create a political interest adverse to them- 
selves. During the earlier years of this century the farming, 
and, above all, the grazing interest in Ireland may be said to 
have been on the whole ina flourishing condition, owing to 
the high prices resulting from the war. After the peace, the 
high rents and low prices produced a great deal of distress ; 
and farms had become divided and subdivided to such a degree 
that for the most part 1¢ was impossible to maintain a family. 
These causes, combined with absenteeism and neglect on the 
part of landlords, produced a great deal of wretchedness. Still 
it was not til atter 1829 that the very ey nl state of the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant commenced. The Clare 
election was pregnant with momentous consequences; the 
ereat county interests, as Sir Robert Peel has deseribed in his 
Memoirs, totally broke down im the face of the popular enthu- 
siasm. ‘The serfs of Clare assumed the spirit and attitude of 
free men; and the Irish aristocracy al aghast at the new 
political power which the long denis l of Trish rights had called 
a oxiote nee,—the power of the Catholic clergy. The land- 
lords began to feel keenly the danger to their political party 
of creating votes which might be exercised independently of 
them. ‘The forty-shilling franchise was abolished, indeed, by 
the Act of 1829; but the new franchise conferred by the Re- 
form Bill still sential the right of voting to those who, 
either as freeholders or as leaseholders, had a permanent in- 
terest in the land: so that with the landlords it was a choice 
between their tenantry having no votes at all, or having votes 
under leases. But by later legislation the county franchise 
has been bestowed upon all occupiers of a certain value, ac- 
cording to the poor-law rating, irrespective of the fact of their 
having or not having leases. It thus became in a striking 
degree the interest of landlords to refuse leases, and to keep 
their tenants as mere tenants from year to year, whom they 
could punish instantly and terribly for an adverse vote; and 
this power is one that has been exercised to a frightful extent 
in Ireland. 

The religious question, again, has acted in the same di- 
rection. ‘There has never ceased to be in the breasts of at 
least a portion of the aristocracy of Ireland, the idea that 
the material powers which their position gives them can be 
used, and ought to be used, for the a ance of Protestant- 
ism. This idea has been repeatedly stated by the most ardent 
amongst the proselytisers. ‘The practical form which it for 
the most part assumes is that of the establishment of schools, 
in which the faith of the children would be gradually under- 


mined ; and this object would, we believe, have been systema- 
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tically pursued, upon a large scale and with considerable 
success, if it had not been for the establishment of the na- 
tional system of education. Even as it 1s, great efforts hayo 
been made, and are still being made, in that direction. It js 
plain that, so far as any landlord cherishes such a design, it 
is his policy to keep his tenantry in a state of dependence as 
tenants-at-will. The love of power and a very short-sighted 
cupidity act in the same direction. It is miserable to think 
that any one should so speculate on reaping where he has not 
sown, as to keep his tenant in his power for the express pur- 
pose of raismg his rent when he has increased the value of 
the lands by his j improvements. Yet any one who knows Ire- 
land can say how common this practice is. Again, all later 
legislation, down to the very last Act for the consolidation of 
the law of landlord and tenant, has tended as far as possible 
to discourage the granting of leases. Under the old landlord 
and tenant acts, designed though they all were to favour the 
landlord, ejectment for non-payment of rent was not permit- 
ted in the case of a tenancy from year to year. In such cases 
the landlord was forced to proceed by the dilatory process of a 
notice to quit. That distinction has been now swept away ; 
and, to render the landlord’s remedy more casy, jurisdiction 
up to rents of a hundred pounds a-year has been conferred 
upon the court of the assistant-barrister. All technicalities 
which the law formerly permitted for throwing difficulties in 
the way of the landlord’s recovering possession have been 
industriously swept away, and ejectment is now perhaps the 
simplest proceeding known to the law. It is of course correct 
in point of principle that the exercise of any right which the 
law gives should not be embarrassed by intricate formularies ; 
but in this case the course of legislation has been most unfor- 
tunate in putting the tenant more helplessly and completely 
in the power of his landlord than he was before. And while 
all these conspiring causes have tended to diminish and dis- 
courage leases, the law confers no right whatever upon the 
tenant to the value of improvements made by him upon the 
farms. Nor does usage confer any such right, with one 
remarkable exception. 

That exception is the tenant-right of Ulster, the nature 
of which is this: —when by death, eviction, or surren- 
der, a tenant’s interest in the farm expires, it is customary 
with the landlord to permit the tenant’s interest to be dis- 
posed of for such price as he can get from the incoming 
tenant, subject of course to the landlord’s acceptance of the 
new tenant. The rent is not raised unless under circum- 
stances which make it manifestly according to justice that it 
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should be so. This custom has not any force in law; and a 
landlord in Ulster, as well as in Munster, might turn out his 
tenant by notice to quit; but public opinion acts so power- 
fully, that this is never attempted. Many causes have been 
assigned for the origin of this custom ; but it simply grew up 
under the influence of that spirit of justice and concession to 
mutual rights, which always takes place when high and low 
are of the same or kindred race and religion, and when their 
natural relations are not poisoned by the action of conquest. 
Its influence in giving stability to the social system in UI- 
ster is enormous; and though it began, of course, with the 
Scotch and English settlers, its action now embraces Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike. And this is one debt at least which 
the Catholics of Ulster owe to the sons of those who once 
supplanted them, and with whom they have, to this day, but 
too many a bitter feud, arising out of the memories of their 
ancient warfare. 

The value attached to this custom by the people, Pro- 
testant and Catholic alike, is immense. It has been often 
assailed upon theoretical grounds, as diminishing the capital 
of the incoming tenant, and thus interfering with the culti- 
vation of the farm. But the sense of security which it gives 
to the holder distances all other consideraticns ; and prices 
are constantly given for this goodwill, which would seem dear 
for the very fee simple of the land. If any attempt were 
made to interfere with it, all the force at the disposal of the 
Horse Guards, as was justly said before the Devon Commis- 
sion by a gentleman well acquainted with Ulster, would not 
suthice to keep the peace of the province. This tenant-right 
of Ulster is a striking but most natural instance of the just 
relations which in time will grow up amongst all classes of 
men, if they be not prevented by unnatural antipathies. The 
law of landlord and tenant in the south and in the north of 
Ireland was and is the same; but in the north the landlord, 
reserving to himself such moderate rent only as a sense of 
justice and the public opinion of the neighbourhood define, 
permitted the occupier to bear away with him all that any 
solvent tenant would give as a fine for the farm, over and 
above that rent. The price thus paid formed of course a re- 
muneration to the tenant for any improvements which his 
own labour and capital had made in the value of the farm. 
In the south, and still more in the west, no such principle 
exists or is dreamed of on the part of landlords. There may 
be some rare and exceptional cases in which a landlord, when 
he evicts a tenant, may make an allowance to him for im- 
provements; but the general rule is, to put on the utmost 
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rent the land will bear, to keep the screw steadily applied 
and to absorb for the landlord’s benefit every shilling which 
the tenant expends upon the farm. And it is to be observed 
that the English system, according to which the improve. 
ments are made by the landlord, and the land is given to the 
tenant with all the appliances for high cultivation, is next to 
unknown in Ireland. The tenant is expected to provide 
every thing himself; naturally, therefore, the savings of the 
farmer class never find their way to the land; for savings 
there are, in spite of all impediments. It is common to speak 
of the Irish as a thriftless and lavish people; but there can. 
not be a greater error. They have not, indeed, cither the 
orderly industry or the enterprise of the English race ; but, 
like their Celtic brethren in France, they have a strong tum 
for saving. Their little accumulations are invested in the 
thatch, or of late in the savings-banks, hidden most jealously 
from their landlords; and the landlords too often, instead of 
rejoicing in the gains of the tenantry, regard with the utmost 
jealousy the fact of the tenant having saved money. They 
look on it as so much taken from themselves, so inveterate is 
the notion that the peasant should have nothing from the 
soil beyond his bare subsistence. We know well-authenti- 
cated cases of farmers raising money at a large interest on 
bills of exchange to pay their year’s rent when they had ten 
times the amount lying by, but feared to make it known; 
for fraud of every kind becomes habitual to a people so cir- 

umstanced. The landlord bitterly complains that he never 
can get the truth from them, and such is too frequently the 
case. Truth is not and never was the virtue of serfs; it 1s 
the attribute of free men. 

Under the existing system it is not a little astonishing 
that Ireland should be even so cultivated or so civilised as 
she is. No doubt she is far behind every land where ad- 
vanced progress has been born of confidence; but still there 
she is with a great part of her soil at least tolerably fenced, 
and manured, and ploughed. ‘The labour and capital which 
did all this were the labour and capital of the peasant; for the 
proportion of improvements made by landlords has been 80 
scanty as scarcely to be computed in comparison. This was 
strikingly brought forward in Parliament by Mr. Lucas, who 
took one county—the county of Kilkenny—and showed im 
firures not to be refuted the enormous value which the labour 
of the peasant and the capital of the farmer had bestowed 
upon the land. 

To provide a cure for this miserable state of things has 
occupied and tortured for years the best minds among the 
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best friends of Ireland. That landlords should, as a gereral 
rule, give leases at fair rents and for fair terms, such as would 
of themselves afford to the tenant, during their continuance, 
a remuneration for lis outlay, would be the solution most 
natural, and most consonant to the spirit and arrangement of 
English law. But to enforce the granting of leases by legis- 
lation is a thing manifestly impossible. 

The only other alternative was to legislate for granting 
compensation to tenants for their improvements. ‘The ear- 
liest agitators on the subject went, indeed, much farther, and 
required what was termed fixity of tenure—that is, that Go- 
vernment should intervene with a high hand in imitation of 
what Stein had done in Prussia, and should declare the lands 
vested In perpetuity in the actual occupiers, giving to the 
landlords, mediate and immediate, the rents issuing out of 
them, by way of perpetual rent-charge. Such sweeping inter- 
ference with the rights of property could only be practicable 
in or after the throes of a revolution. The form which all 
the later demands upon the subject assumed was that of com- 
pensation for improvements. ‘'T’o this object the efforts of the 
‘Tenant League were bent—an organisation which was founded 
by Mr. Dutty and Mr. Lucas, with the aid of several repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Presbyterians, and which was 
joined by almost all the members of Parliament returned by 
popular constituencies in Ireland. The intrinsic justice of 
the claim was hardly denied; and both the Government of 
Lord Derby and the Liberal Government consented to sane- 
tion a measure for that object. But such was the extreme 
jealousy of an assembly of men of property, lest a door should 
be opened to the committing of frauds by tenants, and lest 
landlords should be, as it was said, “improved out of their 
estates,” that they insisted upon circumscribing the tenant’s 
right to the uttermost, and guarding it with so many condi- 
tions and technicalities as to make it literally worthless. 
Meantime the organisation of the Tenant League was broken 
to pieces by the defection of some of the leaders, who had 
made it the stepping-stone to office. Mr. Lucas died dis- 
heartened; Mr. Duffy emigrated to Australia, where his 
great talents have raised him to be a minister of the Crown, 
and where he has devised and carried a comprehensive and 
admirable measure for the settlement of the land question in 
the colony of Victoria. 

At last, in the year 1860, an Act of Parliament* was passed, 
by which a tenant from year to year, or for a term not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five years, is entitled to make certain specified 
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improvements, and to be compensated for them by an annuity 
of seven pounds two shillings per cent upon the outlay. 
This is secured to him by a charging order upon the land 
made by the chairman of the county, and payable to him, in 
case of eviction, for the then residue of a term of twenty-five 
years, computed from the date of the order. But if the 
tenant seck to make these improvements without an express 
agreement with the landlord, he must serve him with notice 
of the intended improvements, of the manner of making 
them, and of the estimated expense, together with a descrip- 
tion of the land proposed to be charged. After the service of 
this notice, the landlord has three months to notify in writ- 
ing his disapproval of the proposed improvements, or any part 
of them; andif he decline to sanction them, from his will lies 
no appeal. No tenant whose landlord so disapproves will 
be entitled to a farthing of compensation. [ven where the 
landlord does not signify his disapproval, the tenant has to 
lodge with the clerk of the peace a statement of the expen- 
diture. Notice of this is again to be given to the landlord; 
and the whole case is to be heard and discussed before the 
chairman of the county, who is to give his award, specifying 
the amount of expenditure allowed by him, and fixing the 
annuity accordingly. ‘This Act has now been law for two 
years anda half. We have not heard of a single case of a 
tenant taking advantage of it; and at the end of two hun- 
dred years there would probably be the same story to tell. 
Side by side with this inoperative act, a statute was passed 
of very different quality —the Landlord and Tenant Law 
Amendment Act of 1860. By this act every power given by 
any previous act of Parliament for putting the tenant more 
absolutely and thoroughly in the power of the landlord was 
recnacted, and even forgotten and obsolete enactments in that 
direction were taken down, and burnished and pointed anew. 
During the last fifteen vears, the power of eviction which 
the law bestows upon the landlord has been exercised to a 
tremendous extent. Evictions were always more or less com- 
mon in Ireland: but since the failure of the potato, and the 
repeal of the corn-laws, there has been a pertect mania for 
clearance. <A creat part of Ireland is naturally much more 
suited for pasture than for agriculture ; and it 1s plain that 
there cannot be lands devoted to pasture and at the same time 
occupied by a considerable population. Thus, when the naked 
facts of the case were made plain by the failure of the potato 
and the competition of foreign corn, it became almost a ques- 
tion between the landlords and the mass of the people whether 
the former should lose their rents by keeping on a tenantry 
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whom the soil could do little more than support, or whether 
the people were to be cleared off. We cannot wonder at the 
wholesale evictions which followed. Out of those evictions, 
and out of the general despair of the people to find the means 
of life in their own country, came that enormous emigration 
which acquired the name of the Celtic Exodus. The result is 
visible in the figures of the census. The population of Ire- 
land decreased nearly three millions in fourteen years. All 
that Germany suffered in the Thirty Years’ war; all that 
France suffered in the wars of the Armagnacs, or the wars of 
religion, or in the great revolution, was hardly worse than 
the agony which Ireland had to undergo in a time of pro- 
found peace, and when she was called an integral portion of 
the wealthiest empire in the world. 

One measure dealing with the question of land in Ire- 
land still remains to be noticed—a measure which, in effect- 
ing its immediate objects, has been strikingly successful, but 
has yet proved a grievous disappointment in so far as it was 
expected to soften and improve the relations of landlord and 
tenant. We refer to the Encumbered Estates Act. It was 
a serious error not to endeavour to make the working of that 
act the means of creating peasant proprietors, by putting 
land up for sale in lots sufficiently small to be purchased by 
the farmers in occupation of them. As it was, the land was 
generally purchased either by the creditors or by persons 
who had made money in business, and sought an invest- 
ment for it, looking merely to getting the best return for 
their capital. This class of proprietors has, for the most 
part, dealt hardly with the tenants. heir purchases being 
purely a money speculation, their management of the land 
has been almost solely regulated by notions of profit. Great 
good has been done in many ways by getting rid of insol- 
Vent proprietors; but no one could say that the Encumbered 
Estates Court has in any sensible degree diminished the dif- 
culties of the landlord and tenant question. 

In looking forward to the future, we must be prepared to 
encounter a still greater diminution of population. The 
economic interests of the landlords tend so largely to the con- 
solidation of farms and the substitution of pasture for tillage, 
that there is little hope of the tendency in that direction being 
checked. The civil war in America has for the time discour- 
aged emigration; but it is generally believed in Ireland that 
the conclusion of peace will be followed by another flight 


across the Atlantic, as great as that which oceurred in the 


years after the famine. But supposing another million to be 


lost to the population of Ireland, even that diminution will, 
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we fear, leave the question of landlord and tenant much as jj 
is at present, or rather still more embittered by the process 
cone through. 

~~ What, then. is it possible for legislation to effect ? Fj rst, 
it is essential to establish 1 pertect religious equality in Ireland. 
We have seen how polit tical causes have acted most Injuri- 
ously upon ihe disposition of landlords to grant nee and 
in Ireland all these political causes are linked to the question 
of the Established Church. Itis bad enough that natural and 
economic causes should be at work against the Irish tenant: 

but it is something worse te have those causes artifici ly em- 
bittered by throwing the landlord and the tenant into distinct 

mps. And the Established Church works evil, not 
a 


| hat way, but in the almost entire social separation 


\ 
merely t 


of the aristoc racy t nd the Cathohe clergy. One most heal- 
ing influence, if 1¢ could be brought about, would be that the 


landlords and the cans should in some degree come to 
know and sympathise with one another. Again, something 
may be on to encourage leases, by discouraging tenancies 
from year to year. We have seen how legislati n of late 
years has loam doi ing precisely the reverse. mn this point 
Parliament ought to retrace its steps. The sight of reéntry 
for non-payment of rent should be taken away in cases of 
tenancies from year to year, leaving the landlord to proceed 
as formerly by notice to quit ; and the power of distress should 
also be taken away from such tenancies. Moreover, suppos- 
ine the Established Church were abolished, then, but not till 
then, we should propose to take away the Gln tive franchise 
from all who did not hold for a term certain. It is naturally 
right and proper that the landed interests should be the pos- 
sessors of political power. If, therefore, the day came in 
which the landlords could not consider Sieceeigleon as having 
separate political interests from their tenants, it would be an 
enormous encourag' —_ to the granting of leases that they 
should feel that to be the only way in which they could in- 
crease their political power. But if such a law were enacted 
at pre: ans, there would be but too much reason to apprehend 
its being made use of by landlords so as to exclude from the 
franch all who were not of their ow1 religion and politics. 
Again, the principle of compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments has been admitted by Mr. Cardwell’s act, but in such 
a complex formas to be almost unworkable. That act should 
be simplitied, so as to sceure remuneration to the impreving 
tenant, even though his improvements should not have met 
with the sanction of the landlord. 

Of effecting even so much we confes3 we are not very 
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sanguine, nor can we bring ourselves to look with much hope 
upon the future of the Irish tenant farmers. Is it not some- 
thing singular and melancholy in the extreme, that the very 
evils denounced by Sir John Davies,—the uncertainty and 
‘nsecurity of holding, the utter absence of all inducements 
to improve the land, the absolute power of the landlords over 
the tenants, the oppression on the one hand, and the eraft 
and fraud on the other, for which he arraiens the old Irish 
tenures, —should be reproduced at this day, with some darker 
features superadded, and without the softening influence of 
identity of name and blood ? : 








THE FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 


Unper the government of the Restoration, when the French 
budget first amounted to a thousand millions of francs 
(40,000,000/.), and people were complaining of the extraya- 
cant expenditure, M. Thiers said, ‘‘ You may bid farewell to 
the miiliard, for you will never see it again !?? The saying 
was fulfilled ; and in our own days it might be repeated, w ith 
equal truth, of a budget of two milliards. It cannot be denied 
that the expenditure of France has increased with a regularity 
and rapidity which are any thing but satisfactory. The pro- 
sperity of the country, indeed, has hitherto kept pace with the 
taxation; but no one knows that the progressive rate of ex- 
penditure may not some day be found to have much exceeded 
the progressive increase of wealth.? 

Most European states have raised their estimates in a 
similar ratio; and it is worth while to enquire into the causes 
which have driven them to an increase of expenditure, which 
is not compensated by any proportionate increase of services 
rendered by the State. The first of these causes is a purely 
material one, against which no precaution is possible,—the 
diminution in the value of money. The fact, no doubt, has 
been denied; but, without any wish to treat the question in 
an incidental w ay, it may be observed that the price of com- 
modities is not ‘absolute, but relative; that in our civilised 
society money is the measure of this relative value; that the 
multiplication of the circulating media must diminish the value 
of money in comparison with the commodities which it pur- 
chases ; ‘and that in fact the price of commodities has risen. 
This is the important point in the argument. But the rise in 
the price of commodities has had only a small share in the 
increase of budgets, and its influence has been only indirect. 
Probably it does not account for more than 5 per cent of the 


| The progress of receipts for the under-mentioned countries is as follows: 
Great Britain, 1828-1847, 1°6 per cent ; 1828-1861, 33-0 per cent. 


France ae 33:1 Pm “| Of 76°6 9 
Austria m a 55°5 a i . 1880 o 
Prussia 1829-1847 = 21°] “ 1829-1861 166°] " 
Russia 1828-1852 323°7 ‘ 1828-1861 346°6 39 
Belgium 1833-1847 18°] “ 1838-1861 52°] 9 
Denmark 1828-1847 19:8 a 1828-1861 95:0 +9 
Holland ——— 71°8 - “ “ 94°2 9 
Spain ” ¥ 99°0 ‘“ - » wae 9 
Portugal 1828-1850 285  ,, es 49°7 ¥ 


The amount of revenue for Russia in 1828 is from an estimate of a high 
authority ; but we do not guarantee its exactness, 
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‘nerease; and if we set 1t down at 10 per cent, we allow it an 
ample margin. We shall sce farther on that this cause, or 
etext, has only in a few cases influenced the ways and means 
of French finance. Another cause, the influence of which has 
been immensely greater, is to be found in the principles on 
which the administration im general, and especially the ad- 
ministration of the finances, is conducted abroad. England is 
often reproached for the illogical, or rather, it should be said, 
the unsymmetrical, character of her institutions. Our country, 
however, is the only one whose financial policy is reasonable 
eithcr in appearance or in reality. We begin by estimating 
the necessary expenses of the government, and Parliament 
votes the necessary supplies. On the Continent also they be- 
gin with the budget of expenses ; but there the likeness stops. 
They are contented with the shadow, and allow the substance 
to escape them. For the continental states first calculate 
how far the receipts can be imcreased, and then manipulate 
the estimate of expenses so as to correspond with the sum 
thus discovered. Hence, whatever they may pretend, they 
first calculate the budget of receipts, and then make arrange- 
ments for using up all the money. But the receipts of every 
European state are increasing, because wealth is increasing in 
all civilised countries. There is nothing astonishing in this. 
For the last century, daily discoveries have been made, each of 
which multiplics the productive power of mankind. First it 
was steam, then electricity; then some combination of me- 
chanics, or chemistry, or some other science. Many enjoy- 
ments of which the masses of men were formerly deprived are 
thus brought home to them; and the possibility of satisfying 
the desire creates fresh wants. Now since many of these 
luxuries are taxed, they must continually tend to increase the 
receipts of the treasury. Still, if out of the enjoyments, or, 
as political economists would say, the wants, which are to be 
made subjects of taxation, statesmen had only chosen those 
which are represented by real, immovable property, such as 
land or houses, the increase of receipts would have been slow. 
But, without neglecting the land or house-tax, they have 
chosen to make charges on a multitude of perishable com- 
modities, which charges constitute what is called the indirect 
taxation. Now the predominance of indirect taxation, com- 
bined with the administrative usages of the continental states, 
ls one of the chief causes of the uninterrupted increase in their 
budgets. We are obliged to insist upon the continental prac- 
tice, because here in England we sometimes repeal or reduce 
a tax which is too productive. Too great productiveness 1s 
hot a quality which the statesmen of any other country in 
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Europe have ever discovered in the most productive of their 
imposts. 

‘In the continental states, all the additional income that 
ean be obtained, either from indirect taxation or the general 
increase of — is absorbed in one of two ways,—by cen- 
tralisation, or by the conscription. This important truth js 
probably familiar to our readers; but nevertheless we must 
say a few words about it. 

The pa issionat » attacks and obstinate defence of which cen- 
tralisation is so often the object prove that it has a good and 
a bad side. They prove too that it 1s a thing to which the 
maxim ne guid nimis applies. The question is one of degree; 
to determine it, we must take account of national tempera- 
ment, and perhaps also of local circumstances and political com- 
plications, Centralisation could not be suddenly imposed, o 
sensibly aggravated, by the mere will of a law-maker: nor 
could it be sudden ly (lone a vay with in countries where the 
peo] ple ha ive become habituated to its routine. It must £0 
away as it has come, by degrees; and it is the business of the 
people, rather than of the prince, to hasten its departure. 
Here the proverb is applicable, ‘‘ Help yourself, and God will 
help vou.”? Happy is the people which has not to run the 
cauntict of this emancipation! Now the essence of centralisa- 
tion is to multiply the functions of the government. To avoid 
misconception, we use the term ‘government’ in the sense 
usual on the Continent, where it means only and solely the 
executive power. Many of the functions which, wisely or 
unwisely, are assumed by Parhament in England, are on the 
Continent entrusted to offic wa gc d by the prince; and 
many services which under system of self-government 
are periormed by the an for each other are in the other 
oe undertaken by government. We sec, then, why cen- 
tralised governments want much money; it is because they 
nave to . erform many services. This would be the ease if the 

elation between their services a and the cost of them was always 
constant. But experience shows that the cost of each branch 

f their administration has for many years been steadily ad- 
vaneing, _ 

it is said, in reply, that at the present day there are more 
wants to si pp y. It may be so. We may admit that, in pro- 
portion as a nation inereases in wealth and power its habits 
become more luxurious, and its duties more costly. But who 
is to decide how far these new expenses shall be carricd? In 
justice, 1t should be the people, who p: iy the cost; im most 
continental states it is, in reality, the eovernment. When a 
rich man who employs his wea alth systematically sets apart a 
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certain sum for his carriages, another for his horses, another 
for his dinners, and another for his collections of books and 
nictures, he knows perfectly well what he is domg. So in 
former (lays, when nations eranted their princes special subsi- 
dies for special purposes,—one tax for a war against the infidel, 

‘ther to build a cathedral, and another for a third specified 
object,—every subject also knew what he was doing and what 
engage slaaninli he was accepting. Now the progress of events 
had led to the amalgamation of the whole revenue. The ex- 
| 


1) 
avi lt 


venses, doubtless, are separately enumerated; but in many 
states one vote covers a multitude of them; and the repre- 
sentatives of the people are obliged to allow a number of ex- 
penses which they w ould refuse if they were free to vote each 
item separately. But many contine utal politicians would think 
it hard if the eovernment did not spend all the money in 
hand for which it could find use; and they tacitly assume that 
a tax once imposed cannot be repealed. ‘They are even more 
ready to create a tax than to abolish one. This evil would be 
only partially remedied by a return to the earlier method, and 
by applymg each tax to a special purpose. ‘Though there is 
nothing new under the sun, vet when old things reappear, they 
come back not in their old form, but adapted to the new con- 
ditions in which they are pla veel The old idea of separate 
application of special taxes is capable of a further development 
than it has yet received. Instead of ordinary and extraordinary 
budgets, there might, in states which require such an ecx- 
pedient, be three distinct divisions,—ordinary, supplement- 
ary, waa extraordinary; the first contaming those expenses 
which are indispensably necessary, the second those whose 
utility is manifest, the third those which may be called orna- 
mental, As a corollary, special taxes might be appropriated 
0 each of the three divisions of the budget; and thus the 
ways and means also would be divided into ordinary, supple- 
rope and extraordinary taxes. The result weld be that 

representatives would know exactly what they were voting 

the subjects would know for whi ut particular services they y 
Were Pay ing. 

The two milliards of the French budget might thus be 
approximately divided into five hundred millions for necessary 
exp cuses, a thousand wilHions for useful expenses, and five 
ee millions for ornamental expenses.” But in what 

ulegory are we to place the conscription? Are we to make 
dit ae division, and eall it the budget of useless and hurtful 


~ Por instance, if 200 millions are sufficient for socursty, out of a military 


hiy he 
'Uaget of 450 or 500 millions, we should call from 250 to 300 millions simply 
Mamental, 
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expenses? For the conscription is the means of keeping large 
armies on foot; and large armies are rather an instrument of 
ageression Gian of defence. It has siven France the power 
of raising its annual call for the military contingent succes. 
sively from 40,000 to 60,000 men, from 60,000. to 80,000, 
till it now stands, provisionally, at 100, OOO men a year. 

The factors, then, in the increase of the continental 
budgets are (1) the decreased value of money ; (2) the in- 
crease of wealth; (3) the predominance of indirect taxation ; 
(4) centralisation ; and (5) the conscription. This increase will 
never be counteracted witil the indirect is balanced by direct 
taxation, the conscription suppressed, and in most states the 
receipts and expenditure divided into three distinct branches, 
so separated that one cannot be made to eke out the other on 
any pretence whatever. ‘T'o these factors of growth some 
economists have added the power, which the chiefs of the 
state have reserved for themselves, of opening “ supplementary 
and extraordinary credits ;” and they have considered that the 
suppression of this power would be sufficient to reéstablish, 
and to consolidate, the equilibrium between the receipts and 
the expenditure. We will hereafter explain why we doubt the 
suthicieney of this remedy. But we must now compare the 
condition of the French finances at two epochs, as exhibited 
in the budgets of 1852 and 1864, and examine the details of 
the increase of taxation and the growth of expenditure. 

I. ‘The total of ways and means in the budget of 1852, in- 
cluding special and extraordinar y sources of revenue, amount: 
- to . AAT ,091,096f. For 1864 the estimates amount to 

2,107, 9% 7 109F If from these totals we subtract the receipts 
from pe sources, which, like our county and parochial 
rates, are reserved for the departments, communes, and vyari- 
ous establishments, and the extraordinary receipts, we shall 
have left, as the ordinary receipts of the state, 1,135,048,592¢. 
for 1852, and ] ,781,762,982f. for 1864; this gives an increase 
of more than 6.46,000,000f. in twelve. years. We will try to 
analyse this sum into its constituent cle ‘ments, after we have 
shown what are the sources from which it is deffved. 

A considerable portion of the revenue arises from direct 
taxes. For the last half-century these have been four 1 
number ; last year a fifth—the carriage-tax—was added; but 
as it will only produce a few millions of franes, it will soon 
figure among ‘the “miscellane ‘ous products.” The other four 
taxes are, the land-tax Pimpot foncier), which cannot be 
redeemed in France, as it is in F ngland, constituting a first 
charge on lands, fields, meadows, vineyards, forests, and 
houses. It produced 160,000,000f. in 1852, and will produce 
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167,000,000f. in 1864. ‘The next two taxes together supply 
the pl ice of our Income-tax, They are the personal and rent- 
charge (contribution personnelle- mobilicre) and the door and 
window tax. In England it has been found more simple and 
natural to make cach person certify the amount of his re- 
venue, even at the cost of some concealment and fraud. In 
France the despair of ever being able to discover the real 
meome of individuals has oblige d the government to assess 
the tax on the external signs of wealth. It is supposed that 
the wealthy man will live in a large house or in convenient 
apartments ; the government has therefore laid a tax on 
rentals, and on each door and window. Persons who live in 
their own houses are taxed as if they paid rent to a landlord. 
The rent-charge produced 35,000,000f. in 1852, and is put 
down at 49,000,000f. for 1864. The door and window tax 
fivures for 20,01 0, OOOf. and 380,000,000f The fourth direct 
tax is the pate ni, a charge upon all persons engaged im in- 
dustry, and paid by merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, 
according to a fixed tariff. It figures for 32,000,000f. 
1852, and for 50,000,000f. in 1864. These amounts only give 
the principal of ¢ ach tax. But to every one of them there 
is added a eertain percentage, an augmentation of so many 
pence in the pound (centimes additionnels), so that the gross 
tote us ‘- oe direct taxation stand at 267,000,000f. for 1852, 
and 512,000,600f. for 1864, exelusive of the portions which 
belong t to Te departments weil communes. 

The second great branch of revenue is stamps and regis- 
tration. Registration includes a host of different imposts. 
First there is registration proper, which not only brings in 
money to the State, but gives the subject legal evidence of 
the dates of the various acts which are liable to this formality. 
Next come the charges on sales and changes of property, real 
and funded, and the succession- duties, varying from one to 
twelve per cent, according to the degree of relationship between 
the heir and the former possessor. - Third stands a number 
of accessory duties, on mortgages, deeds, passports, &c. The 
total of the items classed “under the he: id of registration 
stands at 219,000,000f. for 1852, and at 334 000,000f, for 
1864. Stamps stand at 52,000,000f. and 72 000,000. for the 
two periods respectively. 

It must be observed, that the assessment of these four 
direct taxes has unde rgone scarecly any alteration ; the modi- 
fications intrcduced in 1858 into the Jaw of patents were 
chiefly intended to exempt certain classes of artisans, and had 
little influence on the revenue. Hence the increase in the 
productiveness of the direct taxes is entirely due to the in- 
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crease of wealth. The land-tax is more productive, becange 
more houses have been built and more land brought under 
cultivation; the rent-charge and door and window tax has 
increased, because the householders have grown richer, and 
perhaps also because money has become cheaper; the patent 
brings in more because of the mereased number of traders 
aud producers. It is the natural cflect of the progress of 
wealth. The same remarks apply in part to the registration 
duties and stamps; but these taxes have also been raised, 
The province of registration has been extended, and its amount 
inercased one-tenth, by the addition of what is called the 
second décime. The price of stamped paper has also been 
raised.’ We will give an estimate farther on of the amount 
of these augmentations. 

The third great branch of the revenue consists of the indi- 
rect taxes properly so called. This branch has many ramiii- 
cations, of which we will only indicate the principal ones ; for 
the list of taxed products w ould fill many pages. 

Alcoholic drinks are every where thought to be “ objects 
eminently taxable.” Many writers, and especially 1 nancial 
statesmen, discover a peculiar moral perfume in the duties 
upon them. We have nothing to say to the contrary, especi- 
ally in relation to the French system, which favours beer, 
spares wine, and weighs heavily on spirits. It is considered 
good to tax this poison, and to make those who lke to spoil 
their health by it pay dearly for the privilege. With these 
views, the French have not complained of the inerease of duty, 
which, with the mereased conn, has raised the amount 
from 10] 000, 000f, in 1852, to 2038,000,000f. in 1864. Beer, 
wine, and cider duties were only iereased by a tenth m 1850 
(the second décime for the war), and the actual product of thus 
addition is 15,000,000f, ; but the “ane met has been raised 
90 per cent, giving an increase of 23,00( OOK, ; henee between 
95,000,000f, and 40,000,000F. of these ae are due to fiscal 
legislation, leaving from 61,000,000f. to 63,000,000f. due to 
increase of production and consumption. 

Sugar, in France, has been for a long time subject to a 
very complicated differential system; the native, or bect-root, 
sugar, and the colonial and forcien, being differently taxed. 
The government had to satisfy at ouce the agric ulturists, who 
declared that France was an essenti: ally agricultural country ; 
the colonies, which demanded a compensation for the restric- 


’ The paper of smallest dimension bas been raised from 35c. to 50C. ; for 
the Brace dimensions the increase has been from 7Ue. to lf., from If. to 
if, 50c., from 1f. 50c, to 2f., and from 2f. to 3f. We omit the smaller details 
of the law to which we are referring. 
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tions imposed on them by the “colomal pact ;” and, finally, 
the consumers (the people i in general), who advanced a claim 
for some consideration. We are not going to cxamine inci- 
dentally this special legislation, which has been somewhat 
sim] nlitied b yy time, though its det: ails are still very voluminous. 
We need only say that the government, yic Iding to the logic 
of facts, and encouraged by the financi: ' experiments of Eng- 
land, proposed to reduce the duty on sugar from 4of. to 2of. 
on the 100 kilogrammes, with a dificrential duty on foreign 
sugar, and that this proposal became law on the 3!st of Siay 
1861. After the return of M. ould to the financial depart- 
ment, however, the duty was raised to 35f., for the purpose of 
balancing oe ‘budget. The total - the sugar-duties stands 
at 73,284,000f. for 1852, and at 184,990,000 fox 1864; these 
totals are ¢ cmanell as follows: 


1852. 1864. 
Native sugar. 31,465, OUOF, 58,816,000f. 
Colonial ,, . 23,900, 000F. 39. 680,000£, 
Foreign _,, ‘ » wey 19,00 Of, Ob, 404, 000T, 


The returns have thus nearly doubled, though the duties have 
been diminished almost a quarter (Sof. instead of 45f.). The 
increase therefore is due to the increased consumption. We 
do not believe that the diminution of the duty has influenced 
this increase, because practically the public takes no notice of 
a fall of 10 centimes im the kilogramme, or a halfpenny in the 
pound; and because the use of tea and coifee is not so general 
in France as in England, and is only common in w ell-to-do 
households, which would not be influenced by so small a di- 
minution in the price. Sugar is also one of those things the 
consumption of which has its natural limits, like that of salt, 
which, however, poomnene « 25,621,000f in 1852, aud is esti- 
mated to produce 33,963,000f, in 1864, the dutv remaiming 
at 10 centimes the kilogr: amme at both periods. In this case 
the increase is partly due to the extension of chemical manu- 
factures. Possibly it is the same with sugar. 

Another ereat branch of the revenue is the tobacco-duty. 
The product of this tax is marked at 122,213, 000f. for 18: 52, and 
#20,376,000f. for 1864. The whole difference of 98,163, 000F. 
must not be attributed to the increased consumption, because 
the duty has been raised one-fourth—from 8f. to 10f. the kilo- 
gramme, ‘Tobacco is a monopoly of the state in France ; 
and the government buys, manufactures, and sells it, at a 
profit of about 300 per cent, 

_ Next come the customs. After the commercial treaty 
with Mngland of the 18th of January 1860, the French tariff 
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was remodeled. Prohibitions were repealed in favour of Eng. 
lish and Belgian products; the duties on some items were 
suppresscd ; and those on very many of the rest were reduce ‘ed, 
In spite of these causes of diminution, the customs, which in 
1852 figure at 135,532,000f., have advanced to 163,953, 000f, 
for 1864. This proves that the treasury had not made a bad 
speculation. The following table shows the produce of several 
important commodities at the two periods of our comparison : 


1852. 1864. 
Cofie . . . 10,000, 000F, 18,600,000F. 
Olive-oil . : . 7, 000, 0008. 1,100,000Ff. 
Cotton ‘ ‘ . 15,000,000f, hainenl 
Wool ; » = 9,000, 0008, —_— 
Coal . ; 5,000, 000F. 7 ,.905,000F. 
Pig-iron . : . 2,500,000F. 4,300,000f. 
Bar-iron, — 4,400, 000F. 


\Amm ities Or el xy ae . 
Commodities fe rmerly \ 10,700,000F. 


pre hil ited 


7 


r has been already spoken of: it must be remembered 
the duties upon coilce, coal, and iron have been largely 
reduecd. 

lor the sake of completencss we must mention the 
mano} branches of the revenue; such as the post - oflice, 
15,000,000f. un 1852, aia al in 1864; gunpowder, 
7,000,000f, and 14,000 1 the respective years ; state- 
property, 10,000,000f. ai na ; t,000,0008. ; woods and forests, 
35,000, 000fF. aa 000.0 Of. ; misecllaneous, 42,589,00 Of. 
in 1852, and 58,951 000f in 1864. Under this last head 
are included the public-carriage duty, including railroads, 
estimated at 9,408,00Cf. in 1852, and at 29,293,000f. im 
1861. This is one of the best tests of the extension of the 
railway system. 

To sum up: of the 1,781,000,000f,, which make up the or- 
dinary receipts, about 312,000 008 2 are raised by direct taxa- 
ion: L20. C00 .000F. by reoistration and st: LUM ps; 187,000,000¢f. 
yy customs; 061 000, OOOf. by indirect taxes (including to- 
bacco) ; 70,000,000f. by the post-oflice ; and 55,000,000f. 
from thirty-eight different items. These sums make a total of 
1,605,000,000f. The rest is made up from the forests, the 
revenue of Algeria, 18,800,000f. in 1864, the drawback for 
the retiring pensions of civil officers, and the sinking-fund 
reserve, 98,022,745f. in 1864, 

Having stated the sources of the French revenue, we may 
now exhibit in a tabular form the augmentations we have 
noticed, referring each to its proper cause: 
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The fourth column of this table, relating to financial 
measures, is thus explained. Superannuation pensions are 
given in France after thirty years’ service, and at the age of 
sixty years. But they are only given on condition that the 
civil officer allows a drawback of five per cent on his pay, and 
the military official one of two per cent, to be retained in 
the hands of government. In former times these sums were 
simply subtracted from the expenses ; now they figure in 
memoriam, both on the credit and debit sides of the account. 
We shall return to the sinking-fund hereafter; here we need 
only remark that it does not appear in the budget of 1852. 

Now, leaving out the sums due to financial artifiecs, there 
still remains an inerease of 534,000,000f.; which may be 
distributed as follows : 

Natural or spontaneous aug- 


OOr Ff F ‘if vey " 
; vot JOO,QVOUL., or Go per cent. 
mentation any VUUL, or bo pe 


Increase due creased 

as e to the decreased | dial ol — " 

; 37.000 000f.. or % ‘ 
value Ol money? ; i “ wey y* ; 9 

Produce of new taxes... 160,000,000f., or 30 __,, 


In comparing these figures with the ways and means of 
On » 4 ° . 
1852, we find that in twelve years the revenue has sponta- 


4WV- ° ° gute 28 > 
* We need scarcely say that this sum is merely a subdivision of the pre- 
ceding category (natural increase), and is only an approximate estimate. 
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neously increased by one-third, but that this natural increase 
has not been enough to cover the new wants of the Imperial 
government. 

Ii. To know what these new wants have been, we must 
compare the items of expenditure of 1852 with those of 1864. 
It would be an advantage to distinguish also between the 
necessary, the useful, and the ornamental expenditure ; but 
we have no certain criterion to determine the classification, 
We only find personal and subjective estimates, very plausible, 
often very significant, but none of them eenerally admitted 
as certain. We must therefore forbear from meddling with 
this difficult and compheated question, which would lead us 
into the saltloat problems of political philosophy ; and we 
must confine ourselves to simple figures. 

The following table exhibits a comparison of the expendi- 
ture of 1852 with tha it of 1861: 


debt and Annuities. 1852. fr. 1864. fr. 
Consolidated debt . «~ «= «© SBEL800:000 DOG VOO.Q00 
Ppecal OEMS. aw ed ks 8,300,000 17,500,000 
Miscellaneous debt Ca) tau ) 
| ro © 29 000,000 4? 700,000 
PEMUOUP eabli - ) 7 y / ? 
| Pensions (Dette viagere). . . 44,600,000 76,600,000 
Civil list and salaries . . . 9,000,000 45,100,000 
' SS —_ ——. 
! 
| Total 403,500,000 G85.800.000 


| Administration. 
| . ee . 
| Miunister of 





| 

ee 6 ew et eG mnie 17,000,000 | 

PI ce, at Se ee SO ae ee 33.100.000 | 
| Foreion Affairs . . . . 7.100.000 12,500,000 
Home 97'700 000 51.000.000 
Treasury . . . ~  . 28.100.000 22 TOO.O00 

War (inch iding Alo eria) ~ 804.700.0000 §8 (5.000.000 | 

Navy and Colonies : . : 105 000,000 1 Me. JOO, OOO | 

Education and Worship . 64,700,000 (3 1.500,000 | 

oe _ ' siinenad 

ares i ; 76,500,000 . 71,700,000 | 

Total 638.700.000 S1?2.000.000 | 
I’xpenses of collection. . . . 149,300,000 235,500,000 

Repay hts, losses, XC. : ‘ ° 80,7 VO,000 15,000,000 








| Grand total 1,272,000,000 —1,778,300,000 | 


There is a difference, then, of more than 500,000,000f. 
As the sum is so large, we may overlook the smaller details, 
and only attend to the larger channels thr ough which the public 
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revenues flow away. At the head of the list stands the con- 
solidated debt, the interest on which, in spite of the conver- 
sjon of 144 into 3 per cent stock, has increased by 192,000,000f. 
We must return to this subject afterwards, mn order to dis- 
tinguish between the appearance and the reality of the in- 
crease. The special loans need not detain us a moment. 
Under the miscellaneous head are included (1) the interest ™ 
caution-moneys (at 3 per cent), amounting to 7,000,000f, 
1852, and to 8,500,000f. im i864: (2) the tatevent on ‘hc 
floating debt, amounting to 22,000,000f. im 1852, and 
34,000,000f in 1864; (3) the redemption of the sound-dues 
and (4) a small annual payment to Spain. 

The caution-moneys are deposited by the various agents 
and accountable officers, of whom there were 55,561 im 1862. 
They amount to a capital of more than 264,000, 000f. Cash- 
iers, collectors, and receivers of all grades yo up the ma- 
jority of these 55,561 persons. But there are also 10,402 
notaries, 9,082 ushers and bailiffs, 3,467 attorneys, besides 
clerks, money- -changers, and 350 journals with a deposited cap’ 1- 
tal of 5,101, 150f,, all of these being obliged to find securities. 

The « fioating debt” is a thing only too well known m 
every country. In F a its amount rises from year to year. 
In 1831 it was 252,000,000f, im 1841 it had only reached 
261,000, 0008. ; a the next year it was over 41: 5,000,001 f. 
In 1847, 458,0 100,000F, : appeared a frightful sum; but the repub- 
ican government was not afraid to increase it to 615,000,000f., 
the figure of 1852. ‘Ten years afterwards, in 1862, ‘the official 
return before us gives the total at 937,523,379f. 33c. This 
sum is made up of a great number of items, among which 
the treasury-bonds (bills of certain dates, which the treasury 
draws on itself), the funds placed on account in the hands of 
government by the communes, and the funds of saving-banks, 
are of most importance. ‘The caution-moneys are not i- 
cluded in the floating debt, probably because they cannot be 
reclaimed at will, but only on the retirement of a functionary, 
or rather (considering that for each retiring officer a new one 
Is appointed) on the suppression of the office. 

Of the pensions, those of ey servants amount to 
10,000,000F., those of civil servants to 25,000,000f. ; this last 
item was not reckoned under this head before 1 853 3, and the 
addition of it accounts for the immense increase seen in the 
table, at p. 884. The civil lists of 1852 and 1864 differ so 
widely because the Republic was contented with 7,800,000f. for 
the National Asseml bly, and with 1,248,000f. for the executive 
power ; while the Hmpire asks for a civil list of 25,000,000f. 
for the sovereign, 1,500,000f. for the princes and princesses, 
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and 10,000,000f. for the senate and legislative body, and 
makes a suppleme ntary present of 9,200,000f. to the legion of 

honour. Louis Philippe’s civil list amounted to 12,000, 000f, 

The numerous public services which are brought together 
under the nine ministerial portfolios would be a subject for an 
interesting comparison. But to take such a view in detail 
would be incompatible with our present design. Our readers 
will sce at a glance that neither army, navy, nor the expenses 
of administration have been diminis he dl; vet In spite of wni- 
versal suffrage, which professes to make every Frenchman a 
citizen with a share in the government, the expenses of public 
education and worship have remained stationary. With re- 
gard to the public works, the railways have conside rably 
diminished the old expenditure for bridges and roads. Finally, 
the expenses of collection have increased, because the sums 
to be collected are greater ; this 1s a nates 3 icrease. 

Hitherto we have only examined the ordinary budget of 
expenditure paid out of the general fund, or those taxes 
which have no special application assigned forthem. But the 
French budget meludes also certam taxes and receipts which 
are destined for special and definite objects. ‘This spéciatisa- 
tion of funds, which was formerly the general practice of all 
countries, has become the exee ption in F rance, where, indeed, 
the special funds are only inserted in the budget to ensure 
their bemg placed under the control of the government. The 
chief part of these funds is appropriated to the departments 
and communes. They arise from the additional centimes 
annexed to the direct taxes, and amount, in receipts and 
expenses, to about 124,000,000f. for the departments, and 
$8,000,000f. for the communes. The government collectors 
have to gather these rates. In other countries the communal 
or parochial collectors gather the taxes of the state, and pay 
them to its account. Besides these sums there remain about 
ten millions for different objects,—grauts to poor-schools, 
inspection of railways, assistance in cases of accidents, and 
the like. The funds of departments amounted in 1802 to 
the sum of 100,800,000f., and those of the communes to 
19,000,000f. It must be observed, that in the figures for 
both 1852 and 1864 we have only included the sums raised 
from the additional centimes, the only special taxes which the 
imperial officers collect. Such communes as have other im- 
portant sources of revenue, such as the octroi, market-duties, 
or the like, have their own collectors. 

We come now to the extraordinary budget, which, 
its present shape, is a new creation ; but as we shall i ive 
to return to it, we will here only give the figures. ‘This 
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budget gives in receipts 104,015,236f., and in expenditure 
104, OLS 000f, leaving a bi llamas of 236f. The division of the 
expenditure among the 1 various ministerial departments would 
not be a very interesting subject for our readers, though a few 
remarks on ‘the sources whence these revenues are obtained 
might be useful. But we must hasten on, after exhibiting 
the general heads of expenditure for 186-4. 


francs. 
Ordinary expenditure. . 2. . . . . 1,778,461,501 
Special expenditure . . . . . .. 222,189,123 
Extraordinary expenditure. . . . . 104,015,000 
Total e e ° e . e e 2,10 L.660,624 


III. Hitherto we have only cursorily mentioned the public 
debt of France; its amount, however, is so considerable that 

calls for a more detailed examination. Indeed, unless we 
enter into details, the gross amount of it, which we have taken 
from the budget, cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of the French accounts, which are kept on a peculiar system. 
As we have to present to our readers a mass of facts with 
greater clearness than the official document possesses in the 
eyes of the uninitiated, we shall have to abstam from all 
general reflections. Yet we might break a lance with those 
who pretend that national debts are good things. In our eyes 
they are hardly a sign of wealth; for though people only 
lend to the rich, vet through much borrowi ing the rich may 
become insolvent. This does not apply to England or France, 
which easily bear the burden of their debts ; but the fact of 
the existence of states which have been bankrupt is enough 
to refute all the reasonings of the supporters of the fallacious 
principle, ‘he who borrows increases his wealth.” There is 
much more truth in the popular saying, that he who pays his 
debts grows rich. 

In spite of her progressive prosperity, France does not 
yet seem ina position to pay her debts. On the contrary, 
she is constantly increasing them. Still their amount is not 
so great as the budect of 1864. might lead us to believe. The 
amount of the total, given under this head in the official docu- 
ment, proves the conscientious good faith with which it was 
drawn up, but not the inte Hligenee of the accountant ; for many 
points which should be cleared up are left to the reader’s sa- 
gacity to guess at, if he can. Let us examine these points. 

The French consolidated debt is divisible into two cate- 
gorics; one of real, the other of fictitious debt. The former 
is represented by the sums due to establishments or private 


persons, the second by the sums put to the account of the 
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sinking-fund. These sums produce a real mirage ; ° they j in- 
crease the receipts and the expenses; they are seen every 
where, except where they really have a meaning. ‘The litera] 
truth of this assertion will appear, if we consider for a moment 
the history of the French smking-fund, abstaining from all 
theoretical discussions, and contenting wenailiene VW ith obsery- 
ing that the majority of financiers are convinced of the use- 
lessness ft such a means of paying off debt. Im France the 
eovernment seems still to believe in it ; at any rate, it did so 
in 1816, when the fund was first created. The law of the 284) 
of April 1816, arts. 104 and 105, set apart an annual sum of 
20,000,000f. to form a sinking-fund; this sum was raised in 
1817 to 40,000,000£,and the produce of the sale of 150,000 hee- 
tares (375,000 acres) of femal land, amounting to 83,165 ,3388f, 
vse, was added. With these difierent moncys, the sinking- 
fund had, by the 22d of June 1825, redee med : 37,503,000f. of 
annual ‘oherent: which, with the annual allowance of 40 ,000,000£ 
amounted to a revenue of 77,503,204. We need not say 
that the interest redeemed was Pan ‘das capital to pur- 
chase fresh stock ; so that the action of the sinking-fund re- 
sembled that of compound interest. 

In 1825, a law dated 1 May ordered that no more stock 
should be purchased above par. From that date the fund 
could only be used to redeem the 3 per cents (16,008, 286f. of 
interest), and a little 4 and 43 per-cent stock, making a total 
of 16,020,00-4, per annum, up to 22 June 1880. From tha 
date to | July 1833, it redeemed 12,858,526f. more of annual 
interest in all the stocks. And as, in the same period, the 
eovernment contracted more debt, an addition of 4,616,163f. 
was made to the annual grant to the fund. Thus its revenue 
amounted to 94,978, 1936. ; of which 41,616,463f. were from 
the grant, and 50,861,730f from the interest of redeemed 
stock. Of me latter sum, 32,000,000f. were annulled by the 
laws of the 27th and 28th of June 1833, and the income of the 
fund was reduced to 62,978,198f, of which only 18,861,730f. 
proceeded from the interest of redeemed stock. Further, a 
law of the 10th of the same June 1838, which marks an epoch 
in the financial history of France, subdivided this sum, and 
appropriated fixed portions of it to the redemption of each 

kind of stock, im proportion to the aggregate sum of cach. 


franes. 


To the 5 per cents. ‘ i ~« «© « « SOc 
To the 44 ,, : th ak ay oe ee, oe d47 090 
‘To the 4 - ere ae ee ae 1.159.409 
To the 5 ‘9 ‘ . « 7 ‘ J ; : ‘ [6.20 1, 117 


» 


Total 62,978, Loo 
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The law also prov ided that these portions should only be 
applied im purchasing the stock to which they were appropri- 
ated, and that only so much of each kind should be purchased 
as the sum so appropriated would cover. At the same time 
the rule of 1825 was maintained, forbidding the purchase of 
stock above par. ‘These two points must be observed, for 
their consequences were important. 

The 5 per cents soon rose above par, and so an annual 
capital of 45,219,078, with interest, threatened to accumu- 
latein a very uscless way; for these sums, instead of redeemmg 
the debt and thus diminishing the public burdens, would only 
constitute a new and pur poscless charge. It was decided, 
then, first as a temporary expedient, and afterwards as a 
permanent rule, that the reserves of the fund for re deeming 
the 5 per cents should be employed in covering the public 
expenditure. The result was, that every year the treasury 
had to pey to the fund about 145,000,CO0f, But as this sum 
could not be used within the year, it was laid by as a reserve ; 
and it was this reserve that was made use of, first in 183: D, by 
the law of the 17th of August; then in 1840, by that of ‘the 
16th of July; and then by ihone of the 11th and 25th of June 
I8t1, which disposed of it by anticipation up to the year 
1847. 

In 1818 the system was completely changed by the law 
of the 12th of December. Instead of annulling the reserved 
fund by employing it to cover the deficit, it was ordered, after 
1818, to es inserted in the budget of ways and means; and 
as no stocks were now redeemed, hain over or under par, it 
was no longer the special sum appropriated to the 5 per cents, 
but the whole sinking-fund, which had to figure among the 
receipts. 

Vhen the sinking-fund was suspended, the simplest thing 
would have been to say, “ Here is a machine which has nothing 
to do; let us stop it till new orders come in.” But as it 
was feared that the wheels would grow rusty, the machine 
was left going. The 63,000,000f. (the sum is greater now) 
charged annually to the tax- -payers for reducing the national 
debt were used to cover other expenditure. But since it was 
nevertheless determined to keep up the pretence of a sinking- 
fund, the treasury had to pey the sum annually to the fund, 
if not in coin, at least in tre easury-bonds (somewhat similar to 
our exchequer-bills). Now, whenever the state makes a ficti- 
tious expenditure, it must have nominal receipts to correspond, 
and this is why the reserve of the sinking-fund figures among 
the receipts. It is quite true, then, to say that the total 
amount of the debt is not what the figures make it. 
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Let us now sce what is the actual working of this machine, 
The budget of expenditure provides for (1) the annual erant 
to the sinking-fund, and (2) the accumulated interest of former 

‘ants, which have not been employed in redeeming stoc k, but 
ane been consolidated at the end of each year, And the 
budget of ways and means must provide for these sums. Now 
this provision, if it were real, would merease the taxation by 
about 1-£0,000,000F. But sels asum is not to be thought 
of. The redemption of stock, therefore, is adjourned, and the 
needs of the day are provided for. Public opmion is soothed by 
paying, on paper, the sum due to the sinking. fund; a lke sum 
is added to the receipts. Now we can understand the follow- 
ing figures, extracted from the accounts of 1861, the last which 
have yet appeared. 

The following are the operations of the sinking-fund for 
1861 : 

The sum remaining to be used in redeeming franes. cents. 

the debt amounted at the end of 1860 to 66,596,505 26 

The sum due by the treasury to the fund 

during the year 1861 amounts to 
138,621,061f., namely: 
Annual grant. . 99,034,848 
Arrears of interest on 
stock belonging to the 
fund , ' » 2,467,563 
Arrears of interest on 
the consolidated re- 
serves. . 387,118,850 
— 158,621,061 0 
To the above receipts must be added the 














Interest on treasury-bonds for 1861 : 914,855 71 

The capital of interests arising from the re- 
tiring-fund . , : . : ~ 9,065,528 77 
Total 208,995,748 74 


And then follows another account where lke sums are paid 
to the treasury by the sinking-fund. It is plain that these 
nominal sums must inerease every year by the amount of the 
interest of the consolidated reserves, which are inserted in 
the “‘ Great Book” of the debt at the endl of each year. This 
interest figures as real expenditure with the annual grant, and 
if the balance is to be maintained, the real receipts must be 
increased in proportion. Where is this to end? In 1809 
the sinking-fund was reéstablished ; but then came the Italian 
war, and it was again suspended, The mill goes once more 
now; but still there is nothing to grind. Perhaps the only 
way to give it grist 1s to borrow money for the purpose. 
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Subtracting, then, ong merely formal and fictitious accounts 
of the sinking-fund, we find that the actual interest due to 
the ereditors of the oa after the recent conversion, is 
40,036,224 for the 44 per cents, 195,768f. for the 4 per 
cents, and 338,716,938 If. for the 3 per cents. This is the real 
state of the debt. These figures seem sufficiently high, and 
do not need any artificial inerease. 

IV. Inthe preceding pages we have exhibited to our readers 
the ordinary and extraordinary, the special and the fictitious, 
budget of the sinking-fund. Pheve still remains what we may 

call the supplementary budget. It is this which deranges the 
balance between the receipts and expenditure, and w hich for 
a long period made the financial votes of the Chambers a mere 
delusion, not to say a faree. ‘These votes have for the last 
year been made something more scrious. But Intherto only 
the form has been changed : the substance remains as it was, 
and the same causes which have for so many years destroy ed 
the balance of the budget are still in operation. 

The following is the way in which business used to be 
done. First, the ministry presented an estimate of expendi- 
ture, and then an estimate of receipts, which were thoroughly 
disc ussed, and were often made to balance. But it alway ays 
happened that ministers had not foreseen all onium 
or rather, that they had foreseen with much sagacity every 
possible 1 increase of receipts, which they had put down in the 
estimates, mm order to justify them in increasing the ordinary 
expenditure by the same amounts. The expenditure, however, 
had not been foreseen. Then one of these three things—or 
more frequently all three together—would come to pass: ‘cither 
the expenditure was altoge ther unforesce n; orit was foreseen, 
but execeded the sum voted for it ; : OF else the deficit was only 
discovered when the accounts were made up. In the first case 
the chief of the state—king, president, or emperor—opened an 
extraordinary credit ; in the second he opened a supplementary 
credit; in the third it was a complementary credit that was 
wanted, It is true that the ministers were obliged to ask the 
Chambers for a bill of indemnity ; but this was always passed, 
often amid murmurs, which were too late to hinder the mis- 
chief, and too weak to prevent its recurrence. 

The facility of exceeding the limits of the budget, caused 
by the power of opening ‘supplementary and extraordinary 
credits, has had one result, which the accounts of the French 
finances display without any reserve. Thus the document of 
1861 shows us that from 1830 to 1860, both inclusive, the 
accounts were made up fourteen times with a surplus, and 
eighteen times with a deficit. But it is ver y remarkable that, 
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on almost every occasion of a surplus, there had been a loan, 
which artif ficially increased the receipts. This, however, is not 
all; for in = of the loans contracted in aid of the rece ipts, 
there is a final sum of more than 1,699,000,000f., which is 
uucovered by receipts, though it ought to have been partially 
covered by loans. The “accounts” with which we are now 
dealing must not be confounded with the budgets. The latter 
are estimates made beforehand, while the accounts give the 
real facts, and only appear at the end of the financial period, 
when the books are made up. ‘The accounts give us the real 
state of the finances, for they alone include the supplement: ry 
and extraordinary credits. ‘In order to show the importance 
of these credits, we will give their net annual amounts, de- 
ducting from vaade year the sums which remained unemployed, 
or the “annulled credits.’ The following 1s the “ definitive 
result of the expenditure really incurred,” mm supplementary 
and extraordinary credits : 





franes, frances. 
i830. . 120.097.370 1846. gS 4 1.047,365 
i831 . . o¢911,4586 Is4000=«2 92,975,149 
I8520 2. Cw 66,578,104 Is48  .. a 
1838 . . 4,112,899 849 2. 54,905,529 
Iss4o oo. 0. 40,051,565 IsoO  . © OLA941,210 
1835 1851 . . 28,757,789 
1836 » 41,014,889 1892... wt 9D0 130 
Soe, II VGS2 982 1855. Cw: 9,093,434 
85s...) 81,544,141 lso4 459,202,079 
1839) . . 94,680,242 85500... 826,009,468 
I8s40 |. 2O6814,297 l8d6 . . 875,719,248 
L841. . 226,585,412 1857... «140,040,855 
S420... 70,896,429 isos. beeen 
Ist » $1,560,621 I8o9  . . 432,025,267 
i844. . 23,072,683 860 0.) . 253,165,856 
1845 - 57: wah 30 


The public law of France has always assumed the necessity 
of permitting the government, in the absence of the Chambers, 
to authorise an expense not provided for in the budget. Thus, 
when the Empire was restored in 1853, and a Senatus-con- 
sultum decided that in future the Chamber (the legislative 
body) should vote the total sums appropriated to each — 
terial portfolio, and that aie sovernment should divide 1t 
among the different “chapters” or services, they thought they 
had made an end of deficits. Formerly, they : said, the Cham- 
ber voted the chapters, and each vote con: tituted a special 
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i out thet one of these ch: iptcrs 
was too hi¢h, and that the expenditure remained below the 
ostimate, it Was necessary to annul the surplus, though there 
was no power to employ it in making up the insufficient sun 
appropriated to another chapter. But now the right of trans- 
ee (irement), as M. Bineau the minister said in 18538, would 
allow the government to carry over to the msuflicient ch: apters 
the excess of those which were too Ingh, and thus to avoid 
the necessity for supplementary credits. 

At the same time M. Schneider, the vice-president of the 
legislative body, m his report on the budget of 1854, expressed 
himself thus: “We consider that the right of transfer will 
eive to the auticipations of the budget, taken as a whole, a 
character of truth and exactness which they have hitherto 
lacked; but only on the condition that, while avoiding exag- 
gerated votes, which would only encourage abuses, the legis- 
lature makes sufficient grants to each service. For these the 
oar v, Which the event will show to have existed in the 

stimates for some ch: upte rs, may be compensated by the sur- 
an hie ‘h will appear in others. This system, then, promises 
a double advantage: on the one rand, the ininister, obliged to 
keep within the limits of his budget, will naturs lly try to en- 
force as much economy as is comps tible with the needs of the 
service; while on the other we may expect to see no more of 
those annulled and suppler nentary ‘credit ts, which came every 
vear to upset all our anticipations, and to make the vote of 
the budget almost illusive. In our new system we cannot too 
strongly insist upon the necessity of suppressing supplementary 
credits for the future, in order that extraordinary eredits may 
only be asked for in unforeseen contingencies , or in circum- 
stauces quite exce ptional, and really urgent.” The same ideas 
have been expressed in the re vents on the budgets of succeed- 
me years. 

In 1857 M. Maene, the finance-minister, still said: “The 
nrst condition which I hav e aici: “one indispensable 

s the final closing of the Grand Livre ; but as in our financial 
system all parts are connected, this condition would require 
that an end should be previow isly put to the imerease of cx- 
penses not covered by receipts. Now in fac t, since 1855, the 
advance of these expenses has been het d; and for the {u- 
ture, the decree of the 19th of last Nove mber, which submits 
the opening of supplementary credits to rigorous control, and 
orders that the expenses should be kept within the limits of 


the realised receipts, should be an almost infallible guarantce 
of order and equilibrium. — 
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Keport to the Emperor, inserted in the Moniteur. 
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It would be enough to refer our readers to the figures we 
have already given (see p. 392) to prove how complete ly the 
minister was deceived, But there is a more telling areument. 
The government has itself proclaimed the fact ; and the states. 
man who is considered to be the most experienced French 
financier of the day has broken the charm, and put to flight 
these illusions. The Emperor himself has openly confessed 
that M. Fould was right, by appointing him minister of finance, 
Our readers will not have forgotten the excitement caused by 
the memoir which M. Fould read to the Emperor at a mecting 
of the privy council and council of ministers on the 12th of 
November 1861. In this remarkable paper the economist 
demonstrated the radical vices of a system which allows of 
expenditure not provided for in the budget; he made palpable 
the illusive character of a control ae to bear eighteen 
months after the expense is imeurred ;° he reminded the Em- 
peror that m ten years the supple mentary and extraordinary 
credits had amounted to more than two milliards; and he 
begged him to abandon his right of opening credits of these 
kinds. “In studying the financial question,” he said, “it is 
easy to foresce that, without a change of system, we shall soon 
find ourselves in very great difficulties. During the eight 
vears from 1851 to 1858, 2,400,000,000f. of extraordinary 
eredits were opened. Adding to this sum 400,000,000f. for 
the vears 1899, 1860, and 1861, we see how much both the 
national debt and the deficits of the treasury have increased. 
‘To pay these expenses, credits of every kind have been taken 
up, and the funds of the establishments under the control ot 
the State have been made use of, with the consent of govern- 
ment. The loans negotiated in 1854, 1855, and 1859 amount 
to no less than two milliards. W hen the bank charter was 
renewed, the treasury absorbed the hundred millions of addi- 
tional capital which was imposed on that establishment. The 
military fund, consisting of 135,000,000f., was entirely ab- 
sorbed by the treasury, and repli iced by ooaiie inscribed in 
the Great Book. Lastly, a new method of borrowing has been 
inveuted in the thirty-vear bonds, of which 132,000,000f. have 
been sent out this year. The people subscribed to the loans 
with very great readiness; but it would be dangerous to count 
upon an indefinite development of the national credit. ‘The 
state of this credit ought to engage the attention of the m- 


* In France the actual realisation of the budget is called the exercise ; it 
eh for the year whose name it bears, and till the Slst of July of the following 
year. In August the exercise is closed. Then the accounts are prepared, and 
are not submitted to the Chamber for more than six months afterwards. ‘Thus 
the accounts of 1860 are not examined till 1862. 
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peror, inasmuch as ali men are anxious about our finances. 
At the time of the last discussion of the budget, it was calcu- 
lated that the deficit would amount at the end of the vear to 
ne _ a iris ; and this figure is certainly not exaggerated. 
The legislative body and the Senate have already expressed 
their uneasiness on the subject. This feeling pervades the 
whole body of mercantile men, who anticipate and predict a 
crisis, Which will be all the more serious because the example 
of the State, and = desire of amelioration, and perhaps too 
preci pitate a progres , have caused departments, towns, and 
private compamtes e Taunch forth into very considerable ex- 
pel ses. 

Not to multiply quotations, we will not reproduce any 
passages of the reports which led to the Senatus-consultum of 
the 3ist of December, approving the Kmpceror’s determination 
to renounce his right of opening credits without the consent of 
the legislative body. By this law, all supplementary or ex- 
traordinary eredits have in future to be voted by the Chambers 
before the moncy is spent. The same Senatus-consultum alters 
the method of voting the budget. Instead of the whole amount 
required by cach ministerial department being voted in the 
mass, each total is in future to be subdivided into several see- 
tions, each of which comprises one great service or more. In 
itself, as 1t at prescut works, this concession is insignificant ; 
but it has great importance for the future. It 1s a boundary- 
mark. More such will be laid down hereafter, and by succes- 
S1VC | * clahisations a satisfactory result may be attained, The 
right of transfer is confined to the different chapters of the 
same section; the section has thus become the financial unit 
of the legislature. Another innovation of M. Fould deserves 
mention. Ile has divided the budget into two parts, ordinary 
and extraordinary, and has appropriated special revenues to 
the latter part. In principle, this division is practically recog- 
nised by every one; the novelty is the radical separation of 
the accounts. Instead of one financial law there are to be 
two, each printed in its separate blue-book. 

V. One word, in conclusion, on the import of the measures 
which have resulted from M. Fould’s memoir. A priori, we 
put no trust im mechanical automata, announced with much 
ostentation as sovercign and infallible remedies for the evils 
of socicty and of the state. Such remedies do not spring 
in full armour out of the head of any Jupiter here below, 
Whether his name be Alexander or Cesar, Charlemagne or 
Napoleon ; rather they grow towards perfection by a natural, 
organic, and gradual ‘development ; and when they have at- 
tained that relative perfection which is all that man can hope 
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for, they often rot and disappear, sometimes leaving behind 
them a germ, to be the sced of a new series of developments. 
No administrative organisation, theretore, has any absolut 
valuc in our estimation; for any such o 
abused, W hat 1s wanted LO make the W 


reanisation can be 
hecls of the public 
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last February, agai, a fresh appheation for supplementary 
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credits was made to the legislative body. ‘This time the sum 
was cniy 38,016, 1526 But there is no ground for supposin: 


5 
that this de anil will be the last. It will all depend on wha 


is wanted, Now what is really wanted must be granted ; th 
important thing is not to create wants artificially, not to J have 
too many tdeas which crave tor realisation. Thus the expendi- 
ture continues; only the legislative body, instead of bene 
consulted afterwards, is consulted beforehand. stil, it would 
not be just to deny the future and contingent importance of 
the Emperor’s concession. At present, France chooses to 
elect deputies who scout the idea of being chosen by the 
country to control and limit the government. On the |! 

of Febru iy 1863, a speaker enunciated the received doctrine 
when he declared that the Chamber was elected “to be in 
agreement with the government,” or, in other words, ‘‘ to vote 
whatever was proposed,”’—an operation which simply makes 
the pretended control a faree. But the Emperor does not 
speak thus. He says: “ My government wants control; 1t Is 
really a misfortune to be a sovereign and to be deprived of all 
surveillance.” But if France now aecepts her representatives 
from the administration, it is not likely that the country, 
which, mghtly or wrongly, is considered the most incon- 


l 
1 
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stant in Europe, will cling for ever to her present ania 
She may some day come to think that her deputies cught to 
control and limit the government ; and then the imperial 
concession will beconie of real importance. ‘There are some- 
times agitations which no government Can resist. | 

We return, then, to the point from which we set out. 
the continental budgets exhibit a stcady increase, this results 
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from the tendency to strengthen the centralisation of govern- 
ment, to extend the functions and interference of the adminis- 
tration, and especially to make use of the conscription. The 
arbitrary power oi levying soldiers leads a government to 
maintain large armies; and the possession of a strong force 
leads to the temptation to make use of it. The imerease of 
the budget will be stopped, as if by enchantment, when the 
conscription, except as against invasion, has been suppressed 
when the indirect taxation has been gradually dimumushed til 
it is brought to a proper balance with the direct taxes ; and 
when the people have been taught to require an account ot 
the emplovment of every penny they pay into the treasury. 
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KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAp. 


lv history were only a work of art, 1t would not bo easy to 
overrate Mr. Kinglake’s success as a historian. No man 
has ever made history so charming, and vet so dignified, 
\ll that style and finish can contribute is here in extraordi- 
nary abundance. Every sentence is the purest t Knelish, and 
vet the effect of the -whole is almost foreign from that very 
eircumstanee. We are not accustomed to see so much eood 
writing put so close together ; and when we do sce it, we are 
tempted to say it is french. It is a literary triumph on 
which any man may be content to rest his fame. And yet, 
like other triumphs, it has its drawbacks. In such a guise 
as this, how are we to tell truth from fiction?’ Where the 
beautv of form is so conspicuous, how can we question or 
qualify what underhes it? It scems impossible that narra- 
tive so felicitous can coneeal any uncerté unties, Sarcasm so 
pointed ever cloak an unjust sneer, portraiture so masterly 
ever reproduce rather the imagination of the draughtsman 
than the features of the object. And if there is danger for 
the reader, there 1s danger for the writer also. The skill 
which can make gossip seem historical, and rumour pass tor 
truth ; which ean render parhamentary papers amusing, and 
invest with a dramatic interest the moves of rival diplomatists; 
is too near akin to magic to be altogether a harmless posses- 
sion. It must be a temptation to use it, a temptation to 
believe in it when used. Nor is this the only risk to which 
Mr. Kinglake has been exposed. Very much of his work 1s 
based on materials which cannot now be made public. He 
has had, therefore, not merely to represent fairly the contents 
of his authorities, bat to gauge their value. Now manuscript 
authorities whieh are not common property are ensnaring 
things to have to do with. <A writer into whose hands t they 
are committed comes to feel a personal interest in their trust- 
worthiness, analogous to that which a picture-collector takes 
in the genuineness of his gallery. And a passage in Mr. King- 
lake’s preface scems to ‘show some traces of this influence. 
‘For the present,” he says, “this portion of the book must 
rest upon what, after all, is the chiet basis of our historical 
know ledee—must rest upon the statement of one who had 
wood means of knowing the truth.” Here there seems to be 
some confusion between personal knowledge of facts and 
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yoysonal knowledge of evidence. Mr. Kinglake’s knowledge 
is of the latter kind,—highly valuable, no doubt, but not quite 
the sume thing as the former. That he fully believes he has 
given us the result of his researches fairly we do not question 
for a moment; and he tells us that Aig has left to some future 
gencration the means of proving to themselves that he has 
done so. But till then he can ha nly complain if the credit 
ee to his narrative falls somewhat short of that which is 
due to the historian whose references afford us a clue to his 
investigations, und a check on his accuracy. And Mr. King- 
lake is more than ordinarily open to danger from this qui eben, 
from the marked preterence which he display s for the personal 
element in history. He does not, it is true, shut out general 
‘ther from his view: but there is a striking 
contrast between lis somewhat commonplace reflections on 
the public law of Europe, or lis ¢ omparison of absolute with 
constitutional eovernment, pec the brilliant pictures which 
he gives us of Lord Stratford, the Emperor Nicholas, or Napo- 
leon Lif. ‘Lhe one has been a part «fi his task: the other has 
been cl labour of love. But the fune tious ot this biographer 
and the historian are essentially distinct. llstory, indeed, 1s 
the record of the administration of general laws by human 
agents ; and the operation of the law may often show traces of 
the weakness or the caprice of the administrator. But the 
moments at which it is given to one man to change the des- 
tiny of nations are few indeed. In Mr. Kinglake’s estima- 
tion, they are constantly recurrent. In his hands history 
assumes the aspect of a French memoir; the organic deve- 
lopment of a providential design retires behind the details of 
a scandalous chronicle. 
We have placed these few remarks on Mr. Kinglake’s 
style and method at the commencement of our criticism of 
ts volumes, because in what follows we propose to deal 


with the work simply as a narrative of facts. That is its 
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real interest at the pres: nt moment Ilereatter men may 
discuss the place which it will occupy in the literature of the 
countrv : pow the ¢ question is rather—Does it corre ctly repre- 


sent the causes, does it rightly apportion the blame, of the 
war in the Crimea ? 


“There was repose in the empire of the Sultan, and 
even the rival Churches of Jerusalem were suffering each 
other to rest, when the French President, in cold blood, and 
under no new motive for ac tion, took up t the forgotten cause 
of the Latin Church of Jerusalem, and beean to apply it as a 
wedge for sundering the peace of the world.” Of the truth 
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of the tact stated in this sentence there 
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runce Lewis NAPOle on bonaparte Was c1ected Pr s1dent of 
the French Republic in December 1549, and by the follow. 
ing May the French Ambassador at Constantinople had beer 
instructed to demand the strict execution of the erants made 
tothe Latin Chureh by the treaty of 1740. Now, during the 
CeNnTury which had elans a SINC that treaty ihe Var eks pa 
contrived to get possess 1 of all the sanetuari to which thi 
claim 2 , and th Porte had at ditferent times issued 
i varicty of firmans estabhislune them im these usurpation: 
So far, therefore, as the rival Chure! Were concerned 
both eould make outa title. Both held under the Sultan’s 
erants. The difierence was, that the Latins clanmed under 
an earler document, and that too a treaty unalterable except 
by the consent of both the contracting parties; the Greeks 
claimed under later grants, not having the force of treaties, 
but to this they added the prescriptive rieht derived from 
lone and uninterrupted possession. It might have seemed 
that this was, of all others, a case for compromise. Had the 
Y tin | Ty WaT yr pay 7° NTE Py +a tha yt rie 

MmMateel} Cli property POP IL ented TO JrAUSSLaA, TM havurai Quar- 
dian of the riehts of the Greek Christians in Turkey, there 


need have been hitle difheulty in makin 


an arrangement 
which wonld have been satisfactory to a 


the parties con- 
ment Wo ud have 
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been to ascertain the precise extent and nature of the confliet- 


cerhnea. Pine first st LCP towal ras suc h a sett 


ing clams; and this course the Turkish Government was 
quite willing to adopt. The Porte fully a 
tions of the treaty of 1740, but declined to pronounce upot 
the manner in which they were to be fulfilled, until the 
firmans eranted to other Christian bodies had been examined. 
Under the circumstances, this seems to have been a perfectly 

efusal. Llowever } just might be the pret enslons 
put forward by the Latims, they were wholly new to the gene- 


mitted the obliga- 
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ration of Turlash statesmen upon whom they were pressed. 


Che Franee whieh had origimated them had passed away 
Led with an 
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cl 
ie ministers of the Porte must have hste 
anachronism to the assertion that ‘ furope 
awaits with umpatience the happy solution of a negotiation 
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Dut the French Ambassador would og! of no compro- 

mises. The only basis of negotiation which he was prepared 
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to accept was the treatv oi 1740, unmoc 


Ae by any subse- 
quent firmans ; and when, aiter the refusal of the Porte to 
discuss the question on this footing, he sent “ for further 


instructions, he received for answer that the French Govern- 
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manit st contradiction. At this ] oint the austrian represelh- 

tative interve ned with a note, i. While apparently making 

eommon cause with the French, hel LC OU Tatuier more Lope ot 

a settlement, by an mmphed exception in tivour oi such dater 
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suggested, im the iirst instance, the app 
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possessions in 1740. he result of this irvesti@ation seens 
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to have established, that the ten sanctuartk which at the dat 
of the treatv were the exclusive pr spent ii the Latms had 

‘ther passed int os bis: onl ‘. } 
now e1ther passea 11to the hands ot ‘ Greeks, or 
in common by the two communions. M. de Lavalette seems 


now to have been willime 
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o for the first time to abate a ttle of 
his claims. letentolin aain on the literal fultilment of the 
treaty, he propote {to extend the principle of jot possession 
to all the sanctuaries At the outset of the nego lations this 
proposition might have stood some chance of being accepted ; 
but the menacing attitude of I'rance had by this time brought 
the Russian enyo y. into the field, with a demand that the sta- 
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tus quo should be rigidly adhered to. Bet ween these tivo fires 
the ‘Turkish veiciuiees stood helpless. The French demi inds 
rema ee . ee but uncompl lied W ith; and M. de La- 


valette began to talk to Lord Stratfor d of * akin use of 
the great naval force now possessed by france in the Mediter- 
ranean, and, by blockading the Dardanelles, bringing the 
question in debate forthwith to a satisfactory issue.” 

[t is at this point, ear rly in the year 1852, that Mr. Kine- 
luke begins his narrative. We need only just recall to our 
readers’ memories the several stages by which the question 
was brought to a settlement. Defeated in its attempt at post- 
ponement or compromise, the Porte had recourse ‘to the still 
simpler expedient of giving both sides what they asked. The 
validity of the Latin claims was acknow ledged in a note: 
the 4 validity of the conflicting Greek claims was recognised m 
afirman. Then all the resources of ‘Turkish diplomacy were 
tasked, first to avoid _ 12 either of these grants ito exe- 
cution, and next to endeavour, by a part tial concession to one 
party, to neutr: ai se a partial concession to the other. At 
leneth, however, the stronger and better-sustained pressure ot 
the French Ambassador Carr <L the day, end on the 22d or 
December the demands of the Latin Church were finally and 
publicly complied with. ‘The advance otf’ the Russian ‘army 
to the mentee, and Prince Mentschikoff’s mission, followed. 
So far as the Holy Places were concerned, the latter was per- 
lectly successful. Lord Stratford discovered common terms 
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on which both disputants could agree; and after three years’ 
debate the question was finally set at rest. , 

[t is a defect in this portion of Mr. Kinglake’s work, that 
he tails to draw out the motives which actuated the F rench 
President in intervening, as it turned out, to such eraye 
purpose, in the much-vexed Eastern question. Although it 
is not true that “ Cathohe Europe awaited with impatience 
the restoration of the Latin sanctuaries,—IHurope in 1850 
being very little disposed t o expect any dings. patiently or 
impatient ly, from Prince - wis Bon: apar te.—the expression 
is a true as applied to Cathohe France. The 
attitude of the French clergy towards the President, which 
eave so much sou ndal atter the 2d of December. dated back 
to the time of his eleetion, and contributed, in no small 
measure, to influence the events which took place two vears 
later. ‘Kor the first time since the fall of the old monarchy, 
France had a government which was permitted by its ante- 
cedents and impelle ‘d by 1(s interests to consult the religious 
feeling of the people. In the eves of a large portion of the 
nation, the President stood between society and a new reign 
of terror: and the revolution, which the Conservatives of 
France dreaded, as bringing communism and contiscation in 
its train, the Catholics of France hated tor having driven the 
Pope from Rome. Where the enemy of both these sections 
was one and the same, it was obviously their interest to unite 
in support of a common protector. The clergy were not long 
Im inventing a theory on which to base the alhance. The 
Reformation, the revival of learning, and the emancip: ation of 
physical and speculative science, were proclaimed to be the 
common parents of ideas of liberty and independence, which 
had tor their foundation an mpi wtial hatred of all authority, 
human and divine, and for their result an unchecked reign of 
pride, selfishness, scepticism, meen ate judgment. All philo- 
sophy was denounced under the name of r: ationalisin, and the 
very notion of freedom scouted, as savouring of Luther and 
Rousse au. Itwasa oreat opportunity fora Bonaparte, with 
a taste for speculative despotism, and as such the President 
seized it. Hie had no faster friends than Father Ventura, 
M. Veuillot, and the Abbé Gaume: and, to do him justice, he he 
repaid their attachment. The religious deportment of the 
President did him the highest honour. He had been accus- 
tomed to weigh his w ords carefuliy ; and now he spoke ot the 
Church with a decorum which would have editied Lewis XI. 
Nor did he neglect to do her more substantial services. He 
not only carrisoned — ie for the Pope, but he raised the 
salaries of the clergy; and, in comparison with those of the 
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Orleans period, his appointments to bishoprics were conspl- 
euously good. Catholic interests, in short, were for the time 
in good hands. If Catholic principles were less fortunate, it 
must be remembered that when great interests are at stake 
principles mostly have to shift for themselves. This fecline 
towards the President was strongest, of course, among the 
absolutists of the Univers; but it extended itself to far more 
eminent men than any of that faction, as, for instance, to M. 
de Montalembert, and the illustrious Spaniard Donoso Cortes. 
It did much to prepare the way for the coup-detat, and to 
shield Lewis Napoleon from the consequences of that act. 
It reached its height, perhaps, about the spring of 1855, at 
which time it seemed very probable that it would avail to 
bring Pius LX. to Paris to crown Napoleon IIT., as a similar 
reaction, under the Consulate, had brought Pius VII. to 
anoint Napoleon I. 

On a government and a society such as this, the question 
of the Holy Places pressed with peculiar force. It had great 
claims on a clergy which wished to see France once more 
take her stand as a great Catholic power in contrast with 
the France of Louis Philippe, or Austria before the Con- 
cordat ; it had great claims on a dynasty which desired, as 
far as possible, to identify itself with the ancient policy of 
France, and to combine in its own behalf the religious and 
political enthusiasm of Frenchmen. Until the eighteenth 
century, during which, by a course of philosophical studies, 
France “had “obtained a tight control over her religious 
feelings,” the maintenance of a Latin protectorate in the 
Kast had been a favourite object with her statesmen. Tor 
two centuries, sain d, after the last crusade, pilgrimage had 
been surrounded with difficulties ; and the Latin Church had 
done its best to meet the want, by the institution of the 
Jubilee, and the substitution of the Tombs of the Apostles for 
the Sanctuaries at Jerusalem as the object of devotion. Still 
this was regarded in some degree as a mere expedient; and 
atter the conquest of Palestine by Sultan Selim, and the final 
abandonment of all hope of restoring the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, the Christians of the West turned their thoughts to 
the more feasible design of inducing the Porte to erant cer- 
tain stated privileges to European pilgrims. The natural 
power to effect this was France. The House of Habsburg 
Was too close a neighbour to the Turks to be any thing but 
their enemy; while, on the other hand, the Turks regarded 
the title of « Kine of Jerusalem” as conveying a standing 
threat against their empire. Italy was constantly a prey 
to the ray: ages of their piratical expeditions. But France, 
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while itsely almost invulnerable by Turkey, was the natura] 


enemy of its enemies; and from the year 1528, when Soliman 
promised Francis I. that the Christians in Jerusalem should 
live in peace, and on without molestation or oppression 


erew up between the two powers which resulted in a sue. 
cession of treaties and firmans eranting venation’ privi- 
leges to pilgrims of French nationality, or travelling under 
I: ench protection. ‘Lhis was the state of things which the 
French Catholics wished to see revived unde1 Napoleon Ill.: 

ind it was this tecling on their part which helped to make 
he Crnnean war so popular in the country. Even M. de 
Montalembert expressed his sorrow, in 1854, that he had 
doue any thing by his publications to embarrass the hand 
Which was to carry the sword and the standard of France. 
A veligious cnthusiasm got connected with the Eastern 
question, and shed a halo over ali concerned in it; and the 
chiet of the State, being sorely in need of a moral covering 


such of the sanctuaries as thev then — 7 Q — ship 


of some kind, oladly avatled himself of the one which the 
clergy held out tor his aeceptance. 


But if the suddenly revived enthusiasm of France on the 
subject of the sanctuaries at Jerusalem was only a part of 
the new Bon: apartist ecclesiastical policy, so also was the 
Russian opposition to the Latin claims only a part of the 
viitiaatad imperial policy towards ‘Turkey and her Christian 
subjects. In one of the most ably written chapters of his 
work, Mr. Kinglake sketches with great clearness the con- 
flicting motives by which this a was governed. In the 
popular aspect of the sro It Was 1 nainly a religious one. 
A Turkiah war was the ‘rusade of ee Russian peasant, to 
which he was ever being invited by the ery of his captive 
brethren. The exceptional position which the Greek Chris- 
tians held under their Ottoman rulers did much to strengthen 
this view of the case. The very fact that they had continued 
to “dwell alone and not be reckoned among the nations 
was a standing witness of their need of suecour. They had 
remained a distinct nationality as well as a distinct religion. 
And then the notion of a crusade was a familiar one to the 
Russian people. All their wars had more or less partaken 
of this character. Standing aloot from the European SV stem, 
ena constituting in th emselves a distinct and almost self- 
contained religion, thev had never witnessed a contest be- 
tween combatants of the same faith, or learned to dissociate 
the ideas of a vy and religion in the way which the nations 
of Western Europe had been forced to do. Added to this 
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yisdom of the serpent, and the most worldiy-minded states- 

¢ vith approval on the scheme ofa lucrative 
erusade.’2 But althoueh one or other of these motives was 
always “pecan to the mind oi every Russian, they were 
never present alone. ‘There were always onan to counter- 
7 | . ] 1 ie \ veri Yr li } . ( \ { . W | +e 
palance tiem. tle who would win Constantin opie mm ust 


count upon having to hold his own against the viv: ry of 
1 
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Europe; and besides this, there was the probal nlity that its 
possession wens nd to an utter dislocation of the Russian 
political system, from the « obvious difliculty of ruling a vast 
Northern empire from a Southern capital. Thus, between 
popular enthusiasm on ches > one side, and the prudence which 
comes with lone gazing on an uncertain future on the other, 
the imperial poliey moved irresolute ; one thing only bene 
clear, that the door must never be shut against Russia, that 
Cons tantino ple must never pass into any other hands than 
hers. his last consideration scems to have been the one 
whi ch, at any rate dur io the last twenty-five years of his 
life, had most weight with the Emperor Nicholas. <Aiter the 
peace of Adrianopile, his object seems to have been to pre- 
serve the Turkish empire intact, not certainly from any dis- 
interested motive, but still not with any distinct notion of 
himself living to profit by its overthrow. He was content, 
therefore, to sce his influence paramount at Constantinople, 
and to bie recognised there as the governing power in Turk- 
ish ait: UT's i the unquest tioned controlle Yr OL thse Ottoman desti- 
mies. Dut to the realisation of this ambition there was one 
_ ee The Enelish ambassador at Constantinople 
is Sir Stratford Canning. Into the nature of the vast and 
eee angi uestioned sway which he exercised over the Turk- 
ish ministers there is no need to enter. Probably no part 
of Mr. Kinelake’s book is better know? 1,—certainly none 
deserves to be,—than the tn IE of the “ great Eltchi.” 
} 


We will only s say in passing, that Mr. Kinglake greatly ex- 
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aggerates his popularity at the Porte. In reality, the Turk kg 
hated him; and though they submitted to his Ditton ae 
recognised his value as a protector, they would gladly, again 
and _— have sacrificed that adv antage to have had ay) 
ambassador less absolute and less insulting. 

It is very difficult to arrive at the precise views of the 
Kmperor Nicholas towards Turkey at the beginning of 1853. 
the period at which he makes his first appearance on the 
scene. His indignation at the language used by the French 
minister at ¢ ‘onstantinople was no doubt very creat, and by 
no means unwarranted. ‘To hear of the appearance of a 
French fleet off Jatfa, and a French occupation of Jerusalem, 
—‘‘ when, said the minister, “we shall have all the sanc- 
tuaries, ’—must have been a new feeling to a Russian Czar. 
But in his famous interviews with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in 
January and February 1853, he makes hardly any reference 
to the Fre nch proceedings. The terms of the memorandum 
on the Russian policy t owards Turkey, drawn up by Count 
Nesselrode in 1844, tor the information of the English Fo- 
reign Office, might have been stretched without very great 
violence, so as to make it the duty of England to remon- 
strate with the Porte tor somewhat forgetting its obligations 
towards Russia, in its eagerness to conciliate France. In- 
stead, however, of dw elling on this part of the memorandum, 
he preferred to assume that the time was come to evoke that 
concert between the English Government and himself which 
the memorandum spoke of as desirable in the event of the 
unpending fall of the Ottoman empire. What advantage he 
really promised to himself from the changes which he now, 
apparently for the first time, began de finitely to look forward 
to, it is hard to say. In conversing w ith Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, he carefully restricted himself to negations. “1 
will not toler: ate the permanent occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russians: haying said this, I will say that it never 
shall be held by the English, or French, or any other great 
nation. Again, 1 never will 7 permit an attempt at the recon- 
struction of a Byzantine empire, or such an extension 0! 
Greeee as would render her a powerful state ; still less w ill I 
permit the breaking up of Turkey into little republics ;— 
rather than submit to any of these arrangements, I would 0 
to war, and as long as I have a man or a musket left w ald 
carry it on.” On the whole, perhaps, the most probable 
supposition is, that the Ozar cared less about the territorial 
agerandisement ot his dominions than about the personal 
oT atification of presiding over the distribution of an empire 
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whieh it had beea the work of Lord Stratiord’s lite to Kec 
rovether. ‘I'o do this, he might even have consented to take 
no share in the spoil, wlile he enriched EKngland with Candia 
and Egypt. The English Cabinet answered him, through 
two successive loreign Secretaries, who, though difiering as 
to the pr ospec ts of ‘Turkey, vereed that binegland could not 
anticipate its downtall, or move in the settlement ofa question 
of Eur ypcan interest without the sanction of a IHuropean 
congress. Nicholas then changed his tone, and betrayed the 
irritation which the neutral position taken up by England at 
Constantinople had really caused him. ‘ The Singlish Cabi- 
net expresses the desire that the greatest forbearance should 
be shown towards the Porte. The lumperor is conscious of 
never having acted otherwise. The English Cabinet itself 
adits it. but, in order that the Emperor may continue to 
concur in that system of forbearance,—to abstain from any 
demonstration, from any peremptory language,—it would be 
necessary that the system should be equally observed by 
all the powers at once. France has adopt ed another. ... 
With regard to all these acts of violence Isngland observed a 
complete silence. She neither offered support to the Porte, 
nor addressed remonstraneces to the French Government.” 
[t can hardly be denied that this censure upon England was 
in some respects well founded. We had allowed France to 
exert an amount of pressure on the Porte, which, if attempted 
by Russia, would have drawn down upon her the strong 
remonstrances of the foreign Office. The reasons of this 
mdifference probably were that France was not likely to in- 
teriere very actively in the general course of Turkish politics 
and that we had not, in her ¢: ise, any common data fou 
Which to argue, such as [tussia had supplied us with in the 
memorandum of 1844. 

Upon the failure of these overtures to the English Govern- 
nent, the Czar seems to have once more contracted his 
schemes. They at length resolved themselves into this. He 
would send an extraordinary embassy to Const: intinople, 
charged avowedly with the immediate settlement of the ques- 
on of the Holy ‘Places; but sec retiy, and in addition, com- 
missioned to wring from the weakness of the Porte a substan- 
tial concession, which should make up, in the eyes of Russia 
and of Kwurope, for that loss of paramount influence which he 
had of late been compe lled to submit to. This concession 
assumed at different times m: iny different forms, but “it may 
be said with accurac v, that, from the first to the last, Russia 
always required the Porte to cive her an instrument which 


should have the force of a treaty engagement, and conter 
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upon her the right to insist that the Greck Church and cler, ay 
in Turkey should continue in the enjoyment of all theip 
eXistinge privileges. — It was wee that for the Sultan 


to yield thus much, would be to make the Czar a partaker of 


his sovereignty. . . .. The indolence or i wise instinct of 


the Mussulman oulots had given to the Christian ‘ nations’ 
living within the Sultan’s dominions se of the blessings 
which we cherish under the name of ‘self-government:’ and 
since the Greek Christians had exercised these privileges by 
deputing them bishops and their pric sts to administer the 
authority conceded to the ‘nation,’ it followed that the 
spiritual dominion of the priesthood had become blended with 
a great share of temporal power. So many ot the duties of 
preiecis, of magistrates, ol assessors, of collectors, and of 
porice, were discharged by bishops, priests, and deacons, that 

. protectorate of these ecclesiastics might be so used by: 
powerful foreign prince as to carry with ib a virtual sove- 
reignty over tenor fourteen millions of laymen.’ This 
concession the Turkish Government steadily refused to make, 
Prine ‘¢ Mentschikoff left Constantinople at the end of May. 
In the course of the following month the Czav’s determina- 
tion to occupy the Principalities was made known to Europe; 
and on the 2d of July the Russian army crossed the Pruth. 
About the same time, and as a cons: quence of the Czar’s 
resolve, the English and French fleets were ordered to move 
wp to an anchorage outside the Dardanelles. 


The abrupt ending of Prinee Mentschikofi’s mission is 
the a in the history of the events which prec eded 
the war. Up to that time the E nelish Gove rmment had felt 
an amount of confidence in _ the cood 3 intentions of Nicholas, 
which is perhaps without a parallel in dipl: matic records. 

‘hey were absolutely without suspicion. The Czar’s character 
stood so high in Europe ; his affection for England, and his 
relations with individual English statesmen were so well 
known; the identity of his Dur kish policy with ours had be- 
come so completely ua part OL the traditions of the Foreign 
Ofhee,—that no evi dene o short of his own acts would have been 
ree Sail against him. ‘hus, at the time of the panic among 
tee Turkish ministers, consequent on the arrival of Prince 
Mentschikoff and the resignation of Fuad Effendi, when the 
French fleet was ordered to Salamis, Lord Clarendon had an 
interview with Count Walewski, at which he pointed out 
that “when the intelligence from Constantinople was analy ‘sed, 
and divested of the colour en to it by local excitement, 
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there was but one fact to deal with, Prince Menischikoff’s 
refusal to treat with Fuad Effendi;” and ‘‘ventured to remark 
that a policy of suspicion was neither wise nor safe, and often 
led to hasty determinations, and that, after the solemn assur- 
ances of the Emperor of Russia, and no intimation of any 
change in his policy having been made, her rma! s 
Government were bound to believe. until they had proots to 
the contrary, that the mission of Prince Mentschikotf was not 
of a charac fer menac ing to the inde ‘pendence and integrity of 
Turkey.” Again, on the next day, he writes to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, that her Majesty's Government “have felt no 
alarm, and have not shared the apprehensions”’ of the French 
Cabinet. A week later, in another conversation with Count 
Walewski Lord Clarendon, while he ‘ hoped the two Govern- 
ments would always act together when their policy and 
- interests were identical,” felt obliged to ‘frankly say, 

hat the recent proceedings of the F rench Government were 
a the best calculated to secure that desirable result.’ 
During the whole time that the Prince was at Constantinople 
the Kmperor was reiterating his assurances. At one time 
Count Nesselrode tells Sir Hamilton Seymour that, besides 
the dispute about the Holy Places, Russia had no other 
grievance against Turkey, except some outstanding private 
claims, “suc h as form pi art of the current business of every 
Chancery.” At another time he wrote to Baron Brunnow 
that the Emperor's intentions were unaltered, and that the 
special mission had not, and never had had, any other object 
than what had been communicated to the British Govern- 
ment, ary ene on these repeated disclaimers, Lord Clarendon 
was able, as late as the 16th of May, to write to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour in terms implying unab: ated confidence in the Czar, 
whose “frank and friendly expl: nations had enabled them 
to disregard instead of sharing in” the apprehensions which 
existed throughout Europe.* ven on the 31st of May, when 
the news of Prince Mentschikoff’s departure had arrived, 
aiter summing up Count Nesselrode’s unbroken series of 
declarations from February to May, and contrasting them 
With the acts of the ambassador, he still clings to the hope 
that the prince has exceeded his instructions, ‘and expresses 
his confidence that the real policy and intentions of Hossis 
are unchanged.2 But Count Nesselrode was unable to disavow 
what had taken place at C onstantinople ; - and the faith of the 
English Government, not merely in Nicholas’s policy, but in 
his w ord, was gone. 
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It is necessary to keep this fact in mind, in order to 
estimate prope rly ‘the state of comple te isolation on the Eas st. 
ern question 1n which Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet found them- 
selves in June 1855. The Czar had deceived them, and the 
ery fact that he had thought i¢ worth while to do so pro- 
babl v led them to regard his desions, now suddenly unmasked, 
with almost exaggerated apprehension. To the defence of 
Turkey England stood pledged, both by the general tenoy 

f her police: y in the East, and by the advice and countenance 
“he had given to the Porte in its resistance to the demands of 
Nicholas. Austria had not been on good terms with Turkey 
since 1849, when she had unsuccesstully demanded the ex. 
tradition of the Hungarian refugees. Iler intervention in 
Montenegro had been vigorous and decisive. A strong per- 
sonal friendship existed between the emperors. The Czar 
had constantly proclaimed the absolute identity ot the Aus- 
trian policy with his own; and Nir Hamilton Seymour fully 
believed in the existence of a secret understanding between 
the two governments on the Hastern question,—an under- 
standing made all the more probable by the great and un- 
requited services which Nicholas had rendered to Francis 
Joseph in 1849, The whole @ priori argument, therefore, 
was against the possibility of a cordial union with Austria 
to restrain Iussian ageression ; nor was there any thing in 
the communications which the English Government had held 
with her up to this time—Midsummer ?855—to conflict with 
that view of the case. In April Lord Stratford had found 
the Austrian chargé-daffaires at Constantinople ‘* not pre- 
pared, in case of the Russian ambassador threatening to 
withdraw, to advise any other course for the Porte to pursue 
but that of unqualifie d compliance with his excellency’s de- 
mands.”!” On the 12th of June, Count Colloredo had heard 
nothing from his government since the departure of Prince 
Mentschikoff, and knew nothing of their opinions on the 
state of the Eastern question.!! A few da ivs later, Lord West- 
moreland re ports that while Count Buol disapproves of the 
Russian proceedings, still, in case of war, cach of the four 
powers must be ouided by its own convictions. Austria will 
take no engagement w ith Turkey to support her, nor with 
Russia not to oppose her. She will remain free to act ae- 
cording to her own judement.!2 On the 19th of June, Count 
Colloredo transmitted a request from Count Buol, that the 
English Government would press upon the Porte the import- 
ance of coming to terms with Russia, and also intimate their 
continued confidence in the Czar. “I could not he ‘Ip say Ine, 
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adds Lord Clarendon, ‘‘ that it would be more satisfactory if 
‘t were less one-sided, and if the concessions urged upon the 
Porte had lhkewise been recommended to Russia. I told him 
also that confidence was not an act of volition, but depended 
upon reason and experience.’ And then, a little later, 
Count Buol gives 1 as his opinion that the Porte must regard 
the occupation of the Principalities as a direct consequence of 
its * insufficient” answer to the Russian gove en and must 
be content to bear the whole responsibility." 

Now France, on the other hand, professed «a complete 
identity of views with England on tie Eastern question. It 
was not quite a new line for her to adopt; for in 1849, when 
the diplomatic relations of Turkey with Russia and Austria 
were interrupted, and the English fleet moved up to the 
Dardanelle ‘sy the government of the Republic, on the imyi- 
tation of Lord Palmerston, had ordered the French fleet to 
do the same. During the whole spring of 1855, the French 
Government had lost no opportunity ot putting this view for- 
ward; but so long as the contidence of the | Knelish Cabinet 
in the Emperor of Russia remained unshaken, these advances 
had, as we have seen, been rather coldly received. Now the 
French inte rpretation of his motives had turned out to be the 
more correct one; and on the 8th of June, Lord Clarendon 
admits to Lord Cowley that ‘the time has now arrived when 
an understanding as to unity of action becomes necessary. 
Both governments are agreed “that the main object of this 
must be to avoid complications dangerous to the peace of the 
world, and to afford time to the friendly action of diplomacy 
- prevent a more complete rupture between the cabinet of 

. Petersburg and that of the Porte.’ The French policy 
aan Turkey being so essentially one with her own, there 
could be no ground for a refusal on the part of Lord Aber- 
deen’s cabinet to cooperate for the purpose of carrving it 
out. Nor is it true that the alliance helped to precipitate 
the war. The English Government had considerable diffi- 
culty throughout in carrying the French Cabinet alone with 
them. In matters of detail the French were often disposed 
to be hasty, imprudent, and even violent ; and this tendency 
sometimes gave a semblance of pressure to their correspond- 
ence with the English Cabinet. But this was only the result 
of their national restlessness. Real eagerness for war there 
was none. That this statement is true, in some respects, Mr. 
Kinglake does not de ny. ‘Lewis Napoleon,” he says, ** w ith 
his left hand seemed to strive after peace; with his right he 
tried to stir up a war. The language of his diploma icy Was 
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pacific, and yet at the very same time he contrived that the 
naval forces of France and England should be used as the 
means of provoking a war. The part which he took in the 
aeenennes going on at Vienna, and in the other capitals of 
the great powers, was temperate, Just, and moderate ; 
but it will be seen that so soon as the French E Mp eror had 
drawn Eneland into an understanding with him, he wag 
enabled to engage her in a series of dangerous naval moye- 
ments, which he contrived to keep going on simultaneously 
with the efforts of the negotiators, so as always to be defeating 
their labours.’’!° i 
[t seems clear, therefore, that this part of Mr. Kinelake’s 
case rests upon the movements of the allied fleets. What 
these movements were we will state, first in his own words, 
and afterwards with a more precise reference to actual facts, 
“The French Emperor had no sooner engaged the English 
Government in a separate understanding, than he began to 
insist upon the necessity of using the ni aval power of France 
and Kneland in the way which he proposed,—a way bitterly 
offensive to Russia. Hi: aving at leneth succeeded in forcing 
this measure upon England, he after a while pressed upon 
her another movement of the fleets still more hostile than 
the first; and again he succeeded in bringing the English 
Government to yield to him. Again, and still once again, 
he did the lke, always in the end bringing England to 
adopt his hostile measures; and he never desisted from this 
course of action until, at last, it had effected a virtual did 
ture between the Czar and the Western powers... ... 
" order to gather into one page the grounds of the s bate. 
nent just made, the following instances are civen of the way 
in which the Knelish Government was, from time to time, 
driven to jom w ith the French IXmperor in making a quar- 
relsome use of the two fleets: on the 13th of July 1859, 
the trench Emperor, through his minister of F oreion Affairs, 
declared to the English Government that if the cecupation 
of the Principalities ie, the French fleet could not 
longer remain at Besika Bay. On the 19th of August he de- 
clared it to be absolutely necessary that the combined fleets 
should enter the Dardanelles, and he pressed the English 
Government to adopt a resolution to this effect. On the 2st 
of September he insisted that ~~. EKnelish Government, at 
the same moment as the French, should immedi: ately order 
up the combined squadrons to ( wale. On the 15th 
of December he pressed the English Government to agree 
that the allied fleets should enter the Euxine, take possession 
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of it, and interdict the passage of every Russian vessel. It 
will be scen that, with more or less reluctance and after 


more or less de lay, these demands were always acceded to 
by E neland.”’ Now we believe that any one reading this 
passage, and CO} mparing the expressions, ‘“‘ having at length 
succeeded,” ‘again he succeeded,” ‘again, and vet once 


acain he Mid the like.” with the dates, ‘‘ the 13th of July, 
“the 19th of Aueust,” “the 21st of September, ” and “the 
15th of December,” would naturally and almost inevitably 
suppose that there had been tour distinct movements of the 
fleets. In poimt of fact there were only two. They entered 
the Dardanelles on the 22d of October, that bei ing their first 
advance after the time when they anchored in Besika Bay ; 
and they entered the Black Sea after the affair of Sinope. 
The other two occasions on which the English Government 
“vielded” to the French Emperor exist only as ‘‘ instances 
of the way” in which Mr. Kinelake oce: sionally proves his 
point. It is not for us to quarrel with his almost quixotic 
eagerness to lessen the labours of the critic; otherwise we 
should be inchned to suggest that when the “ grounds of a 
statement”’ are of this character, 1t 1s imprudent to “ eather 
them into one page.” They might be less open to correction 
if they were left scattered over many. 

There remain, however, two movements, in both of which, 
it is true, there was some pressure exercised by the French 
Government: ; and we have now to enquire how far Mr. King- 
lake’s narrative of what took place, on each occasion, will bear 
a detailed examination. 

Karly i in the month of Sept mober, 2 religious movement 
took place at Constantinople in favour of an instant declara- 
tion of war The Turkish minister perhaps felt, and certainly 
expressed, considerable alarm as to the oe both to 
the Sultan’s authority and the safety of the Christian inhabit- 
ants. The Enelish and French ambassadors decided to call up 
two wneuiaindie from each of the squadrons at Besika Bay ; 
but the French ambassador did more than this,—he tele- 
graphed to his government that the lives of the Europeans at 
Constantinople were in danger; and M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
at once instructed Count Walewski to represent to the Eng- 
lish Cabinet the 1 urgent — of sending both fleets up to 
nee In the absence of an Vv despatcl nh from Lord 
Stratford, the Enelish Government seem to have accepted M. 
is la Cour’s re presentation of the state of affairs as correct ; 
and Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon accordingly told 
Count Walewski “that the -y would, without hesitation, take 
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upon themselves to agree to the proposal of the French 
Government, that the ambassador should be instructed to cal] 
up the fleets to Constantinople for the security of Britis) 
and trench interests, and, 1f necessary, tor the protection of 
the Sultan.” This hasty comphance with the French ye. 
quest was certainly a mistake, but a mistake, as it turned out. 
of ve rv litle pri actical importance e. Betore showile, how- 
ever, h ww this came to pass, we will again quote Mr. King- 
lake: “In compliance with the promise thus obtained trom 
him, Lord Clarendon on the same day addressed a despatch 
to Lord Stratford, saying; ‘Your Excellency is therefore 
instructed to send for the British fleet to Constantinople ; .’ 
thus depriving the ambassador of the discretion which had 
hitherto been used with sineular care and wisdom, and with 
creat advantage to the public service... . It happened 
that this ill-omened order for the entry of the squadrons into 
the Dardanelles was carried into effect at a moment when a 
delay of less than twenty-four hours would have made their 
entry clearly consistent with the treaty of 1841.’”® 
Let us again put the facts side by side with Mr. King- 
lake’s narrative. On the 23d of September Lord Clarendon 
sent the following rather ambiguous instructions to Lord 
Stratford: “ Under ordinary circumstances, and as long as 
the Sultan does not declare war against Russia, nor dem and 
the presence of the British fleet, we must sc rupulously observe 
the treaty of 1841, and your Itxcellency’s original instruc- 
tions on this matter remain, therefore, in full force. But 
when it appears that the lives and properties of British 
subjects are exposed to serious danger, and that the Turkish 
Government declares itself unable to avert that danger, it 1s 
clear that the treaty has no longer a binding force upon us, 
and that urgent necessity supersedes its provisions. Your 
Excellency is therefore instructed to send for the British 
fleet to Constantinople.” It is obvious that this last sentence 
is much less peremptory, when taken with the context, than 
when it stands alone as it does in Mr. Kinelake’s quotation ; 
and it might, we think, be reasonably argued that, in the event 
of M. de la Cour’s statement being incorrect, Lord Clarendon 
did not intend to deprive Lord Stratford of the discretion 
with which he had been hitherto invested. At all events, 
such was the construction put on it by Lord Stratford. He 
replied to the despatch with another, of at least equal ambi- 
guity ; and he left the fleets where they were. But in little 
more than a week from the date of his answer the aspect of 
affairs had changed. On the 15th of October Lord Stratford 
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writes: The Sultan has invited the squadron to enter the 
Dardanelles, ..... the application is grounded on the 
Porte’s resolution to make war, and on its declared apprehen- 
sion that Russia may commence hostilities even betore the 
expiration of the fitteen days... .. [have thought it my 
duty, under your lordship’s instructions, to comply with the 
Sultan's invit: ition. . . . . our lords hip will not fail t 0 Une 
derstand, that in tak Ng a decision on this subject / have been 
quided by a reference to my original instructions. The j junce- 
ture for which the last ones were framed has long since 
ceased to have any existence in fact. and, whatever peril may 
in future arise from unforeseen circumstances, I see no reason 
at present to apprehend its revival.’-° The fleets were not 
actually ordered to enter the Straits until the 21st of October. 
However pertinent, therefore, Mr. Kinglake’s criticisms may 
be, when apphed to the intention of Lord Clarendon’s instrue- 
tions, as &@ comment on their results they are wholly beside 
the mark. ‘The ambassador, as it happened, never did divest 
himself of “the discretion which had hitherto been used 
with singular care and wisdom.” The ‘ill-omened order’ 
was not carried into effect at all. 

Let us now take the second case of naval action under 
allered French pressure,—the entry of the fleet into the 
slack Sea after the aftair of Sinope. 

The news of this disaster reached London on Sunday, the 
11th of December. The exact order of the events which imme- 
diately followed is very important. Mr. Kinglake’s narrative 
of them is to the following effect : “‘ When the Cabinet met to 
consult upon the questions raised by the tidings from Sinope, 
it came to the conclusion that the fleets of the Western 
Powers would forthwith enter the Euxine; and the majority 
were of opinion that the instructions addressed to the Eng- 
lish admiral on the 8th of October, reinforced by a warning 
that such a disaster as Sinope must not be repeated, would 
be still a sufficing guide. But Lord Palmerston saw that, 
even if this resolution was suited to the condition of things 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, it would find no mercy at 
home. In truth, he was eifted with the instinct which 
enables a man to read the heart of a nation. He saw, he 
telt, he knew, that the English people would never endure to 
hows of the disasters of Sinope, and yet be told that nothing 
was done. He resigned his office. The residuum of the 
English Cabinet??—this is Mr. Kinglake’s expression for 
the entire Cabinet minus the Home Secretary— ‘‘ determined 
to leave the Knglish admiral under the guidance of his own 
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instructions. But on the 16th of December the Emperor of 
the French once more approached the government of the 
Queen with his subtle and dangerous counsels. . He 
proposed to give Russia notice ‘that France and England 
were re ners d to prevent the repetition of the affair of Sinope, 
and that every Russi in ship thenceforward met in the Rux- 
ine would be requested, and if necessary constrained, to 
return to Sebastopol; and that any act of aggression after- 
wards attempted against the Ottoman territory or flag would 
be repelled by Sens. °” It appears that his Majesty ‘adda to 
his ee meral a cquaintance with the English character a special 
and profound knowledge of = Gladstone’s supposed pecu- 
liarities: for this proposal “ vas so framed that Lord Pal- 
merston would know it he war, whilst Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr. Gladstone might be ted to imagine that it was a 
measure rather gentle than otherwise, which perhaps would 
keep peace in t the Euxine. Indeed, the proposal seemed made 
to w in the Ch ancellor of the Kxchequer ; > for it fell short of 
war by a measure of distance which, t hough it might seem 
very small to pi eople with common Sota was more than 
broad enou ith to aftor 1 commodious standing-room to a man 
delighting as he did in refinements and slender distinctions. 
.. On the L7th the knelish Government had taken a st Pt 
pursuance 0 of the decision to which the majority of the 
Cabinet had come; but on the following day they were made 
acquainted with the will. of the French E umperor. it would 
secm that there was a struggle in the Cabinet; but by the 


4th all resistance had brok en down n, and the first decision 
of the Government was overturned.’ The French scheme was 


adopted “with a shght sidiion” “This being resolved, 
Lord Palmerston consented to return to office.”2! To this 
last sentence is subjoined the following note: ‘ His secession 
during these = or twelve days was afterwards stated by him 
to have be eT ba sed upon a - stion of home po lities, but it 
would not, of course, folk yw from this statement that no other 
motives were governing him; and when it is remembered 
that his resignation was simultaneous with the first resolution 
ot the Ca binct b, and that his re ‘turn to oflice coincided with 
the Cabinet’s adoption of “$e e French Emperor’s scheme, it 
will hardly be question od that the four events may be fairly 
aaneith placed In an order “which sugeests the relation of 
cause and efiect.’’ 

Let us first examine Lord Palmerston’s alleged share in 
this transaction. The only official statement on the subj ject 
is that inaccurately referred to by Mr. Kinglake, in the td 
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quoted above, as made by Lord Palmerston himself, but 
really given by rien Aberdeen, in the House of Lords, on 
the first night of the following session. It is to this pur- 
pose : «“ Connected with the preparation of the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, misapprehension took place on the 
part of my noble triend the Secret tary ¢ it State tor the Home 


Departm ent. Under that misapprehension, and in the belief 


that the provisions of the measure were finally settled, which 
were not finally settled, my neble friend tendered his resig- 
nation. W eli, explanations took place, and my noble fri: nd 
—l| was going to say resumed, but he never had in fret 
ceased to perform, the duties of Secretary of State.”’*? If) 
Kinglake’s words mean any thing, they imply that, in giving 
this explanation of the causes of Lord Palmerston’s resig- 
nation and return to office, Lord Aberdeen was deliberately 
palming off unon the House of Lords, with the connivance 
of the rest of the ministry, a statement which both he and 
they knew to be subs tantially, if not formally, false. Such 
an implication argues a ghd remarkable imability to appre- 
ciate the restraints which respect for constitutional usage 
and a prudent regard for th e good opinion of his colleagues— 
not to speak of any higher motive—necessarily impose upon 
2 minister oi the crown. On such a subject and under such 
circumstances, to have played with Parliament at all, would 
have been an sienna dereliction of duty: to have 
done so, as in this instance, with the certainty ‘of eventual 
discovery, would have been an act of inconceivable impru- 
aa 

lhe real tacts of the case may be stated thus: The 
first Cabinet Council after Sinope was not heid till Wed- 
nesday the 14th of December, three days after the news 
came. So little evidence was there, either before or at that 
meeting, of any vital diflerence of opinion amongst ministers 
on the Eastern question, that a Gladstone did not think 
it nex ‘essary to come to town ts atte nd it, and almost all the 
ministers left London immedic itely after it. On that even- 
ING, Or Cc itly on Thursday the 15th, Lord Palmerston wrote to 
Lord Abe rdeen, tendering his resignation, and giving as his 
reason the det oviniuaian of the Cabinet to intreduce a Re- 
form Bill the next session. On Friday the 16th, the resig- 
nation was announced in the Zvmes. ‘*The cause,” it says, 
‘we may confidently state, is unconnected with the foreign 
policy of the Government; it has not arisen out of the difh- 
culties of the Eastern question, nor is it true that differences 
of opinion on that subj ect have manifested themselves with 
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such foree as iO lead LO the reuirement of any member of the 
Administration.’ And ina second leader it adds, “ Like the 
Duke of Wellington in 1830, Lord Paimerston is against al] 
return, and resis ; hus S place because lie will not form part 
of a reforming ministry ye? On Friday night, after his return 
from Osborne, Lord Aberdeen had 2 conterence with several 
of his colleagues, at Sir James Graham’s, which lasted till 
in the morning; and on Saturday the 17th, there was a 
Cabinet Council, which sat for four hours. It was on this 
day, and pr obab] ly not ti ‘lL atter the couneil, that the step 
Was take ll whic th Mr. King@lak C speaks of as bei WMNo = In pur- 
suance of the decision to which the majority of the Cabinet 
had come.” ‘This step consisted im sending a desvatch to 
Lord Stratford, ordering the Enelish fleet to enter the Black 
Sea, and adding, “ special instructions as to the manner in 
which they,” ¢@e. the admirals, “should act do not appear 
to be necessary. We have undertaken to defend the territory 
oi the Sultan from aggression, and that engagement must 
be fulfilled.’’?? Now, if this absence of special instructions 
to the admirals was the cause of Lord Palmerston’s resig- 
nation, is it probable that the Government would have com- 
mitted themselves to a despatch which contained this sen- 
tence, while the discussions consequent on his resignation 
were still going on? But in truth the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet had nothing to do with the question; and it 1s not 
too much to say that, with some at least of the ministry, the 
first suggestion that it had was derived from Mr. King- 
lake’s book. Indeed, the strong opposition which existed 
between the views of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, 
on the subject of reform, is quite enough to explain all that 
took place. Lord Aberdeen, thoegh a conservative abroad, 
wus an advanced liberal at home. He was not afraid of the 
Hadid, people. = trusted to the national good sense, and 
the stre neth of parliamentary tradition, to prevent the pos- 
sible ill consequences of a reform bill. But he thought Con- 
tinental hberalism a very different matter. He was unable 
{o recognise in it any of those safeguards against the evils ot 
re voledeas 1: which existed i in its nomin: al counte rpar tut home; 
und his fear of the consequences of this want gave a colour 
to his whole foreign policy. With Lord P almerston it was 
just the other way. Beneath a vast knowledge of the pe7- 
sonnel of foreign governments, he conceals a remarkable 
ignorance of foreign countries. He has no real acquaintance 
with their opinions or their interests; and he has all his lite 
been content to apply to them the common English ideas, 10 
Ss KE. 
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the persuasion that, so long as he talked of constitutional 
eovernment abro: id, no one would remember that he was not 


a liberal at home. When, therefore, having perhaps been 


utvoted on the details of the proposed measure, he gave up 
office rather than be a party to the introduction of a bill 
which he dishked, there was no common ground on which 
to base a reconciliation. No overtures could be made to hia, 
because Lord Aberdeen had made up his mind what to do, 
and had no terms to offer. But in the week which followed 
his resignation, Lord Palmerston had time to meditate upon 
Sinope ; aud he probably scented in the debates of the coming 
session some thine more exciting than parliamentary reform. 
An intimation reached the Cabinet through one of those 
socal channels which play so important a part in the 
machinery of a numisterial crisis, that Lord Palmerston 
had reconsidered his determination. In consequence of that 
intimation, two members of the Cabinet had an interview 
with him on Wednesday the 21st, in the course of which he 
expressed Jus willingness to remain in office. The date of 
this interview Is very important. ‘The Government,” says 
Mr. Kinglake, ‘ ‘were made acquainted with the bie of the 
l‘rench emperor” on the 18th; but after Saturday the 17th 
the Cabinet did not meet antl Thursday the 95, 1. Conse- 
quently, Lord Palmerston’s change of purpose was known to 
his colleagues at least one day betore t hey met to discuss the 
Secale communication. So far as he was concemned, the 
Cabinet of Thursd: uy the 22d had nothing to do but to acee pt, 
if they were so minded, the withdraw: al of his resignation. 
The sentence, thercfore, “this being resolved, Lord Palmer- 
ston consented to return to oth ice, > Involves an entire ana- 
chronism. lHHe did not “consent’’ to return to office ; he offered 
to do so. dle did not offer to return to office “this being 
resolved ;” but two days before “this” was even considered. 
Ilis return did not “coincide with the adoption of the French 
Emperor’s scheme ;” it preceded the discussion of it. And 
he could have had no means of knowing what the result 
of that discussion was likely to be, even if he had ever been 
informed of the fact of the French proposition having been 
made. We vecommend Mr. Kinglake, before again deciding 
that four events “may be fairly enough placed im an order 
which suggests the relation of cause and effect,” to make 
sure that the order suggested is really the true one. 

The account of the manner in which the English Govern- 
ment ultimately arrived at a decision, if less palpably inac- 
curate, is hardly more fair. It is true undoubtedly that 
their first intention was to leave the admirals under the 
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guidance of their original instructions. It is true ee 
that this plan did not meet the views of the French Emperc 
any more than it was likely to satisty the roused fe nase of 
the English pe ople. It was hardly to be expected that, when 
once the Allied Powers had assumed the duty of protecting 
Constantinople, either the pride of the English or the 
military seninnia of the French could view the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet without very considerable disturbance. 
Napole: mn could not afford to trifle with such a fecling, and 
for that time only he took the lead in the councils of the 
Allies. Up to that date the English Government had had 
some trouble, at least in their own eyes, to carry France 
thoroughly along with them on the Kastern question ; and 
they were naturally unwilling to thwart her altogether when 
for once she » Was W ‘illine to act, even although she micht be 
disposed for the moment to go rather beyond what they 
themselves considered to be stric tly necessary. Mr. Kinglake, 
indeed, seems to consider that when England becomes a 
party to an alliance, her single duty is to pay no attention 
and make no eoneessions to the wishes of her ally. But to 
most people it will seem natural that the Cabinet should 
have been willing to make some sacrifice to secure the con- 
tinuance of France in a course of action which she had not 
hitherto seemed to pursue with any great amount of vigour. 
Strongly, h lowever, as they may have felt this, it is nok true 
that they simply adopted the scheme ‘in deference to the 
will of the Freneh Emperor. ' Napoleon appears, after all, 
to have failed to provide Mr. Gladstone with the ‘“‘commodious 
standing-room” he required. The “slight addition” which 
Mr. Kinglake contemptuously refers to im the margin, and 
once just notices in the text, seemed to the English Cabinet 
to contain a fundamental i-oanes: The French Govern- 
ment proposed to give notice to Russia that she would not 
be allowed to commit any act of aggression against the 
Ottoman flag or territory. The En olish Government made 
it 2 condition of their assent, that a like notice should be 
given to Turkey. “Nor can her Majesty's Governme nt; 
writes Lord Clarendon to Lord Cow ley, “think it just, 
long as Eneland and France are not actu ally at war w ‘th 
Russia, that the combined fleet should aid and protect the 
Turkish forces in acts of aggression upon the Russian terri- 
tory, while the Russian fleet is prevented from repelling such 
attacks, or conveying the means necessary for the defence of 
that territory.’’*+ And then Lord Clarendon, fully foreseeing 
that the course which the Government are about to adopt 
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‘may at no distant period involve Kneland and France in 
war with Russia,’ addin a further stipulation, that it must for 
the future be left to the Western Powers to determine pa 
terms of peace it will be consistent with the dignity of th 
Sultan to accept. Thus having, in their own estimation, 
made the Huxine neutral water, and guarded themselves 
against a possible outburst of Turkish fanaticism, the Ling- 
lish Government considered that they had robbed Napole on’s 
scheme of its sting. Throughout the process there had been 
no division on the subject. The French proposal was made 
toa united Cabinet, and discussed by a united Cabinet. By 
a united Cabinet it was modified, and, in that modified 
shape, by a united Cabinet it was ultimatcly adopted. A 
historian who builds so much of his argument on the supposed 
internal disagreements of a ministry, should be more careful 
in the selec tion of his informants. 

It does appear, however, that, even in the form which 
the scheme finally assumed, there was a weak point. The 
restrictions imposed upon the rival powers were not equally 
stringent. Russia and Turkey were both prohibited from 
ageressive operations in the EKuxine; Russia was also pro- 
hil ited, while Turkey was not, from operations which were 
not aggressive, except incidentally. Count Buol was the 
first to point out this difference. ‘‘ Although he was fully 
prepared for the entry of the combined fleets into the Black 
Sea, with a view of establishing a state of neutrality between 
the belligerents, he was not ‘prepared to expect that they 


would be directed to use coercion against the Russian ships of 


war while navigating upon their own coasts.*° The enforced 
neutrality was ‘acquiesced in, to a certain extent, by C ount 
Nesselrode; but he directs the Russian iuilincamuallees to claim 
for both the belligerents either the same privileges or the same 
restraints. ‘Is Russia to understand,” he asks, ‘‘that both her 
own and the Turkish fleet are prohibited from aggressive 
operations; while the ships of both powers are allowed to 
keep up communications between one port and another on 
their own coasts?” On the 31st of January 1854, Lord Claren- 
don answers the first clause of the question in the affirmative, 
but makes no mention of the second. Baron Brunnow’s 

instructions had provided for such a contingency, and on the 
4th of Febru uary the Russian embassy was closed, At this 
distance of time it may be allowable to regret that the English 
Government did not make this further concession, but we can- 
not sec that they were in any way bound todoso. The Western 
Powers did not profess to stand between Russia and Turkey 
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as purely neutral. They were at peace with the one, but 
they were allies of the other. They regarded Russia as 
having been from the first the aggressor, and themselves as 
pledge d to oppose her. The Porte was infiz utely the weaker 
purer. and its fleet had just been destroyed; and we can 
hardly wonder that the 1 nglish Cabinet thought they were 
doing all that the interests of peace demanded, when, not- 
withstanding this aggression, they contented themselves with 
enforcing for the future a practical neutrality im the Black 
Sea. That this neutrality was not theoretically perfect may 
now be a cause for regret ; but we must remember also that 
if it had been, Eneland would have shown a tenderness to 
the sensitiveness of the Russian [Imperor, which, to say the 
least, would hardly have been deserved, and wide might 
have: given rise to very serious misconceptions of her policy 
both at Const antinople and at St. Petersburg. 

The last of the steps which brought on the final rupture 
between Russia and the Western Powers followed close 
upon the suspension of diplomatic relations. On the 23d 
of February there came a telegraphic despatch trom Lord 
Cowley. It ran thus: “Count Buol assures M. de Bour- 
queney tnat if England and France will fix a delay for 
the evacuation of the Principalities, the expiration of which 
shall be the signal for hostilities, the Cabinet of Vienna will 
support the summons. *? Lord Clarendon does not seem to 
have thought a French report of a suggestion addressed to 
the French ambassador at Vienna a sufficiently precise notitica- 
tion of the intentions of the Austrian Government to take the 
place of any more direct communication. He telegraphed 
the same day to Lord Westmoreland to this effect: ‘ If France 
and England summon Russia to evacuate the Principalities 
within a given time, and announce that silence or a refusal on 
the part of Russia will be considered by them as equivalent to 
a declaration of war, it 1s of urgent importance to know 
whether Austria will join them in the summons, and, if not, 
what part she will take upon the refusal of Russia to comply. 
and upon active hostilities being commenced by Kngland and 
I'rance.”’27 On the following day an identical despatch was 

addressed to Lord Bloomfield at Berlin. On the 28th came the 
answers from both ambassadors. “ Count Buol,” Says Lord 
Westmoreland, “approves your proposition of a summons 
to evacuate the Pr incipalities within a given time, which he 
will direct Count Esterhazy to support.’ zs Baron Manteuttel, 
according see Lord Bloomfield, ‘did not think his Majesty 
would perhaps object to join in a summons, but he did not 
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think he would take a part in active hostilities in the event 
of a refusal.’ The day before these answers arrived, Lord 
Clarendon addressed a despatch to Count Nesselrode, stating 
that unless the Russian Government, within six days from 
the delivery of the summons, should send an answer engaging 
to withdraw all its troops from the Principalities by the 30th 
of April, its refusal or omission so to do would be regarded 
by England as a declaration of war.’*’ The messenger bearing 
this despatch was directed to stop at Berlin and Vienna; and 
the ambassadors at those courts were instructed to express 
the “sincerest desire” on the part of England and France 
to obtain their codperation, as the extent and duration of 
the war “must depend on the four powers being decided, 
vigorous, and united.’*! From, Vienna the messenger carried 
with him ‘‘a strong letter to Count Esterhazy, to be com- 
municated to Count Nesselrode, in support of the summons.” 
About the same time Prussia sent a despatch to St. Petersburg, 
“drawn up in very pressing language.” Doth governments 
threw the responsibility of the war which might ensue upon 
Russia. As, however, they had thrown a similar responsi- 
bility some time before upon Turkey, without that power 
finding itself much the worse for the burden, it is probable 
that the Emperor Nicholas was not seriously affected by this 
part of their communications. 

The question which the English cabinet had to answer to 
themselves on the eve of the war, is fairly stated by Mr. 
Kinglake: ‘Was it possible for England to obtain the eva- 
cuation of the Principalities by means taken in common with 
the rest of the four powers, and without resorting to the 
expedient of a separate understanding with the French 
Emperor?” In passing judgment upon the decision to 
which they came, it is of great importance to determine what 
were the real intentions of Austria at this moment. Some 
light is thrown upon them by these final negotiations. To 
Mr. Kinglake “it seems hardly possible to believe that the 
Emperor of Austria deliberately intended to ask France and 
England to fix a day for going to war, without meaning to go 
to war himself at the same time.” If he did mean to go to war, 
all that can be said is, the intention was carefully concealed. 
Lord Clarendon asks, in the first place, whether Austria will 
‘join in” the summons; and next, if she will not do that, 
what she will do. Count Buol replies that she will “support’’ 
the summons. Now there is a considerable difference between 
joining in and supporting ; and when the first appears in a 
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question, and the second is substituted for it in the answer, 
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the difference is brought out into relief. Nor do we see any 
evidence that “Austria had plainly resolved to go to war if the 
Principalities should not be relinquishe< L by the Czar, but that 
before ae could take the final step, it was necessary for her 
to come to an understanding with Prussia.” The two clauses 
of this sntsheiens » seem to us to be handel opposed, ve 
ean there be a resolution to go to war which is at the same 
time dependent on coming to an understanding with Prussia? 
You may go to war and not wait for Prussia, or you may wait 
for Prussia and not vo to war, but you cannot do both at once, 
The understanding ‘hed was come to within tw ‘enty-four 
days from the peri iod of the final rupture between Russia and 
the Western Powers was of the sccond kind. It began in 
delay, and did not end in war. And Austria had 200d 
reasons for holding back. Her finances were dis ordered, and 
many of her provinces disaffected. A declaration of war 
would have been a signal for insurrection. At that time 
Hungary would probably have chosen to be annexed to Russia 
rather than remain as she was. About Italy Austria was so 
alarmed that she once made overtures to France, though not 
to England, to prevent Piedmont attacking her, if she sent her 
forces against Russia. She had no real expectation of Prussia 
taking part with her if she declared war ; while, on the other 
hand, there was every probability of Pr uaiie backed by Russian 
influence, seizing the opportunity of Austria’s s attention being 
engaged el lsewhere, t to push her own interests among the 
smaller German States. Towards the Polish frontier there 
was but a single fortress, Olmiitz ; anda Russian army might 
have marched straight on Vienna. ‘This prospect was the 
more alarming from the impression of the vast military 
strength of Russia which prevailed generally, but most of all 
in Germany y, before the Crimean war, and from the presence 
of an overwhelming Russian army in Poland. i was 
there any probabi ‘lity that Russia would not use these advan- 
tages to the utmost. Even the repression of Turkish inso- 
lence would have been subordinate in the mind of Nicholas 
to the chastisement of Austrian ingratitude. 

Taking all these conside1 ations into account, we should 
rather say ° that it “seems hardly possible to believ e that the 
Emperor of Austria deliberately intended” to go to war him- 
self when he asked France and England to fix a As ty for the 

vacuation of the Principalities. ‘Had there been any such 
design on his part, he would have made some stipulations 
beforehand for a: ssistance from the Western Powers, 1m re- 
sisting the attack of which his empire would have had to 
bear the first shock. In fact, the British Government had no 
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right to expect, and did not expect, Austria to take a step 
so obviously against her own interests as a declaration of 
war. They were content with the important negative ser- 
vices she rendered to the western alliance. To have insisted 
upon more might have had the efiect of alienating her from 
England and France, if not of driving her into the opposite 
camp. ‘To Lord Palmerston such a result would not have 
been displeasing, but it was not the policy of the Aberdeen 
cabinet. ‘Che arguments upon which Mr. Kinglake relies 
in support of his view are drawn partly from the trans- 
actions antecedent to the rupture between Russia and the 
Western Powers, partly from those which followed it. As 
to the iirst, they do not of necessity establish any thing 
more than that Austria felt herself very strongly interested 
both in the evacuation of the Principalities, and in the 
maintenance of the Ottoman empire. This is not denied. 
Austria thoroughly approved and supported the policy of the 
Allies. But she also felt herself very strongly interested 
in keeping the peace with Russia. An approving support 
of a policy, and a determination to join at all hazards in 
enforcing it, are not identical frames of mind. It is true 
that when the war between Russia and the Allies had ac- 
tually broken out, Austria adopted a more decided tone. 
But what Austria did in the months of April, May, and 
August, could hardly be expected to have much influence on 
the deliberations of the preceding January as to what she 
was likely to do. And the Austrian statesmen may well 
have thought it a less dangerous policy to be urgent with 
Russia when she had a great war upon her hands, than when 
she might have chosen which of her enemies she would attack 
first. It is not fair to conclude that because Austria made 
certain demands in the summer of 1854, she would, even if 
she had been pressed, have made them with equal resolution 
in the previous winter. 


It remains to speak of the causes which determined the 
actual invasion of the Crimea. Under the combined pres- 
sure of an Austrian summons, the successful defence of 
Silistria, and the Turkish victory at Giurgevo, the Czar 
relinquished his hold of the Principalities. And this object 
“being secured,” says Mr. Kinglake, “it suddenly became 
apparent that the objects for which the Western Powers 
undertook the war had been already attained.” But when 
war has once broken out, other questions present themselves 
tor consideration than those which diplomacy has, up to that 
time, been content to deal with. If the evacuation of the 
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Principalities had taken place before the sword had been 
drawn, the immediate evil against which the war had been 
directed would have been removed. So long as there re. 
mained any hope of preserving peace, England might justly 
have been satisfied with the minimum of concession; but 
when the old state of things had passed away, its drawbacks, 
as well as its advantages, passed away likewise. Treaties and 
traditions, immemorial privileges and diplomatic arrange- 
ments, were involvedinacommonruin. With her own hand 
Russia had overthrown the edifice which had grown up piece- 
meal, no man well knew how. And England had every right 
to ask herself whether this curiously-contrived structure was 
worth replacing; whether it could ever again answer the 
ends, not for which it was designed, but which it had come, 
after a fashion, to subserve; whether the interests of peace 
did not demand the continuance of the war, until effectual 
precautions could be devised against its renewal. She “ de- 
termined, not merely to erect a dyke against the flood, but to 
alter the levels; to elevate Turkey by an incorporation as com- 
plete as might be into the great European family, and to de- 
stroy the vantage-ground from which Russia had directed her 
operations.’ Accordingly, while at Christmas 1853 the Allies 
would have been content, if Russia would have evacuated the 
Principalities, and assented to the guarantee of the privileges 
of the Greek Christians by a firman communicated to all the 
five Powers, to have seen the renewal of the ancient treaties, 
including those of Kainardji and Adrianople, their objects 
had been so far extended by six months of war, that on 
the 22d of July 1854 Lord Clarendon wrote thus: “ After 
making such great efforts and sacrifices, and engaged as 
they are in a cause so just, the allied Powers will not stop 
in their course without the certainty that they will not again 
be called upon, after a short interval, to reeommence the war. 
...... Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation in 
stating the guarantees which, in their opinion, and that of 
the French Government, are essential to secure the tran- 
quillity of Europe from future disturbances. These guaran- 
tees are naturally suggested by the dangers to guard against 
which they are required. Thus, Russia has taken advantage 
of the exclusive right which she had acquired, by treaty, to 
watch over the relations of Wallachia and Moldavia with the 
suzerain power, to enter those provinces as if they were part 
of her own territory. Again, the privileged frontier of 
Russia in the Black Sea has enabled her to establish in those 
waters a naval power which, in the absence of any counter- 
“ “The War and the Peace,” Gent, Mag. August 1856. 
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balancing force, is a standing menace to the Ottoman em- 
pire. The uncontrolled possession by Russia of the principal 
mouth of the Danube has created obstacles to the navigation of 
that great river which seriously affect the general commerce 
of Europe. Finally, the stipulations of the treaty of Kout- 
chouk-Kainardji, relative to the protection of the Christians, 
have become, by a wrongful interpretation, the principal cause 
ofthe present struggle. Upon all these points the status quo 
ante bellu must undergo important modifications.’’** 

The stipulations thus sketched out were afterwards known 
to Europe as the our Points. They were communicated to 
the Russian Government by Count Buol in August 1854, 
and were at once rejected as involving concessions which 
Russia could only consent to make after a long and disas- 
trous struggle. This was the real reason why the English 
Government continued the war,—not because the warlike 
feeling of the people was roused, not because their hopes had 
been disappointed in the Baltic, not because they had already 
cast their eyes upon Sebastopol,—but because to continue it 
was the only means of obtaining the end for which they had 
begun it. When Mr. Kinglake condemns the course they 
pursued, he mixes up two radically distinct things. He con- 
founds the occasion of the war with its object—the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities with the abolition of those conditions 
which had made that occupation possible. 

To explain the determination of the English Government 
to besiege Sebastopol, Mr. Kinglake has recourse to his 
favourite theory of divisions in the Cabinet. He assumes 
that Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, if left to themselves, 
would have done nothing of the kind; but here again we 
have the ingenious contrivance of a “ minister who went his 
own way.” On this occasion, however, Lord Palmerston 
seems to have been either unable or unwilling to perform the 
part. For this time only it was taken by the Duke of New- 
castle. And as he now makes his first appearance on the 
stage, Mr. Kinglake proceeds, by way of introduction, to give 
a sketch of his character. ‘The Duke of Newcastle was a 
man of a sanguine eager nature, very prone to action. He 
had a good clear intellect, with more of strength than keen- 
hess, unwearied industry, and an astonishing facility of 
writing. . . . . He threw his whole heart into the project of 
the invasion; and if the prime minister and Mr. Gladstone 
Were men driven forward by the feeling of the country in 
spite of their opinions and their scruples, it was not so 
with the Duke of Newcastle.’’?+ While Mr. Kinglake has 
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confined himself to the narration of facts, we have been 
enabled to correct one or two of his errors. But a passage 
of this sort is much more difficult to deal with. All we 

an do 1s to accept it as containing the writer's view of the 
subject, stating, at the same time, that it is not the view 
taken by others, who have “had good means of knowing 
the —— Those of the Duke’s collea i@ues who knew in 
best at this period would perh¢ cs deny altogether that he was 
“a man “of a sanguine eager nature ; *__« Pause on this,” was 
not an unknown minute when he was at the head of the War 
Office ;—and._ they would certainly question his “astonishing 
facility of writing,” for it was generally found that papers sent 
to him for comment or correction came back very slowly. 
Nor did he in any respect travel faster than the rest of the 


ministry in the desire to invade the Crimea. If any one of 


them outstripped his colleagues, it was, as might have occur red 
to Mr. Kinglake, Lord Palmerston. However clear the evi- 
dence given at a trial may be, some of the jury will see the 
force of it a little sooner, and others a little later, than the 
rest. And this was the only difference in the present instance. 
Real conflict of opinion in the Cabinet there was none. Mr. 
(tladstone, who, with Lord Aberdeen, is described as the 
chief doubter, has since deliberately endorsed the decision: 

“J do not shrink from my full share of responsibility im 
regard to that expedition. .... I, holding that military 
expeditions in time of war are not to be regarde d as ends, but 
as means for the attainment of ends, am ready to defend the 
expedition to the Crimea; nay more, I am ready to defend 
it, not upon the grounds of antecedent reason only, but, I do 
not hesitate to say, even by its results.” 

And now comes the part of the story to which Mr. King- 
lake attaches perhaps more importance than to any other,— 
the last link in the long chain of causation which began in 
Paris and ended at Se ’bastopol—the sleep of the Cabinet on 
the evening of the 28th of June 1854. “I have to account 
for a great transaction—the invasion of a Russian province. 
I ascertain that this invasion was caused, and caused entirely, 
by the peculiar wording of a despatch. ..... Lknow the 
truth, and I learnt it un ider circumstances which gave me a 
full right to disclose it.’’*> That Mr. Kinglake has violated 
any confidence in telling the story, we do not suppose, The 
question is rather one of vood taste, and of the value to be 
attached to the incident itself. But any writer who nar- 


rates such a circumstance at all should at least be very care- 


* Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., May 24, 1855. 
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ful that he tells the whole truth. Thus, the bearing of the 


incident might be materially altered, if we were told which 
members of the Cabinet kept awake. Did the party of action 
in the ministry seize the opportunity to steal a march on 
their more torpid colleagues; or were they merely careless 
listeners to a despatch the substance of which th Ley knew, and 
the wording of which they thought could not be too strong ? 
If the latter be the true account, it is evident that, so far as 
any influence on the result 1s commend the sleep was of little 
importance. Lect us suppose, for example, that Lord Aber- 
deen and Mr. Gladstone were awake, how did the torpor of 
the rest help to hurry on the war? Those two were specially 
the a emakers in the Cabinet, and it was from them that 
opposition was to be expected, if 1t was to come atall. Ifthe 
despatch was read in their hearing without being found too 
stringent, we question whether it w ould have been much toned 
down, had the rest—Lord Palmerston perhaps included— 

roused themselves in time for criticism. There was reason 
enough both that the supposed sleepers should not much care 
to hear the despatch read, and that those who are assumed to 
have kept awake should have no alterations to suggest in it. 
Cabinets do not mect at dinner for deliberation ; and it 1s not 
to be supposed that this case forms the solitary exception to 
the rule. The draft had been read over more than once be- 
fore; the whole tenor of the despatch had been agreed upon; 
and when once the Cabinet had come to the determination to 
attack Sebastopol, it 1s clear that the only way to secure their 
determination being carried out was to put as strong a pres- 
sure upon Lord Raglan as they could. They knew his views 
on the particular question at issue, as well as his general cha- 
racter. They knew that at the date of his last despatches he 
had no information as to the enemys resources; and they 
knew that he attached no value to the tafiveaation which 
had been got together through the Forcign Office. The 
real question, therefore, was whether they themselves thought 
this information wulltehenitty trustw orthy to justify them in 
acting on it. If they did think so, it was clear that it would 
not be advisable to leave any discretion with Lord Raglan, 
except on one supposition—that he had gained important 
intelligence of a contrary character since they had last heard 
from him. Much of this is evident from Mr. Kinglake’s own 


account. He tells us that the information obtained by the 
For ‘elen Office went to show that Russia had not more than 


4) 000 men in the peninsula. He admits that Lord Raglan 
“certainly considered that, in regard to the strength of “the 
enemy in the Crimea, and the land defences of Sebastopol, he 
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was simply without knowledge.” He quotes the despatch 
instructing him to lay siege to Sebastopol, and containing the 
proviso, “ unless with the information in your possession, but 
at present unknown in this country, you should be decidedly 
of opinion that it could not be nulevtelun with a reasonable 
prospect of success.” There is no reason to suppose that the 
most wakeful cabinet would, under the same circumstances, 
have acted differently. To have “w edged into” the despatch 
“some of those qualifying words w hich usu: uly correct the 
imprudence and derange the grammatical structure of writ- 
ings tramed in council” w ould, in this case, have been to 
neutralise the whole purpose w ith which it was framed. It 
was meant to be as stringent as it could be made. On the 
understanding that it was to be so, the whole Cabinet had 
approved the draft; and there is nothing to show that they 
have ever disapproved the despatch. 


Looking back, therefore, on the whole conduct of the 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen during the year preceding the 
war, we can see no ground for “the condemnation which 
Mr. Kinglake pronounces on them. If we have understood 
him rightly, his indictment against them rests on three 
principal counts :—that they broke up the alliance of the 
four powers, in order to enter into a separate understanding 
with France; that, in carrying out that separate understand- 
ing, they deferred too much to the will of the French Empe- 
ror; and that Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone remained 
in office after they s saw that war was imminent, if not inevit- 
able. <As to the first of these char ges, We anaes seen that the 
alleged warlike determination of Austria had never been ex- 
pressed in words before the Midsummer of 1853, and has still 
to be inferred, for the most part, from events which did not 
come to pass until after the Western Powers had declared 
war. And Mr. Kinglake chooses to leave out of sight 
altogether the necessarily maritime character of any eftec- 


tive measures for the protection of the Turkish capital. I? 


Nicholas had had the resolution, he might have bombarded 
Constantinople as easily as he destroy ed the Turkish fleet at 
Sinope; and the intervention of the Western Alliance would 
probably have been as much too late to prevent the one as 
it was to prevent the other. This fact imposed duties and 
responsibilities upon the maritime Powers, quite distinct in 
their nature and weight from those which devolved on the 
German States. Austria could not have saved Constantinople. 
Indeed, the whole theory of an alliance between the four 
powers, which was broken up by the defection of England 
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and France, has no existence in fact. When the European 
Pentarchy, that vague and limited organisation of the five 
ereat powers which had succeeded to the Holy Alliance, 
broke down beneath the collision of interests that resulted in 
the Crimean war, there was no immediate reason why four of 
its members should reunite in the form of a coalition against 
Russia. The recent tendency of the German powers, small 
as well as great, had been all the other way ; and the absence 
of any precedent for such a course, as well as the stigma of 
illegitimacy which attached to the new French empire, were 
strong reasons against the success of the attempt. Nor has 
Mr. Kinglake been able to establish either the intimate cha- 
racter of the understanding between England and France, 
or the submission of the English Government to Napolcon. 
The mention of France, separately from the other Powers, 
in two successive Queen’s specches, is at least as easily 
accounted for by the theory that the English Government 
wished to pledge Napoleon in the face of Europe to a de- 
cided policy in the Kast, as by the supposition that 1t was 
the execution of a distinct stipulation on his part. Tor 
Mr. Kinglake seems greatly to exaggerate the French Km- 
perors eagerness for war. No doubt he was anxious to do 
something. Quite apart from the character imparted to his 
government by those deeds of December which Mr. King- 
lake so justly condemns, its mere illegitimacy was certain to 
effect this. A revolutionary monarchy must do something to 
vindicate its title. It hasnoancestry; therefore it must needs 
be justified of its children. Its only appeal is to the future ; 
it stands not by what it is, but by what it does. These 
characteristics amply explain the unprovoked interference in 
the question of the Holy Places in 1850, and the prominent 
part which France took in all the subsequent negotiations. 
But they do not necessarily imply a determination to provoke 
a war, or to force England into doing so. And we have seen 
that the only evidence which Mr. Kinglake adduces of this 
determination—the hostile use made of the allied fleets— 
breaks down altogether when it is brought to the test of 
lacts. Lastly, as to Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone re- 
maining in office. It is an ingenious device, when you want 
to prove that people have done wrong, to assume at starting 
that they are sorry for what they have done. But if it is to 
pass for any thing more than a clever stratagem, you must 
Support your assumption by proofs. Of these statesmen, Mr. 
Gladstone is still alive, and Mr. Kinglake will hardly assert 
that his conscience has grown sluggish. But he has given 
no sign of repentance. He has never scrupled to take upon 
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himself his full share in the responsibility in the Crimean 
war. We have already quoted him once to this purpose ; 
but as Mr. Kinglake has chosen to base a disingenuous argu- 
ment against the war on Mr. Gladstone’s imaginary incon- 
sistencies, we will venture to quote him again: “I am not 
ashamed to say that I remain of my original opinion as to 
the justice of this war at its commencement. . I think 
that it was not only a just and necessary war, with reference 
to its immediate occasion, but that probably, from deeply- 
seated causes of a more eeneral character, it could not lon 
have been avoided—that, in short, it had become absolutely 
necessary to cut the n 1eshes of the net in which Russia had 
entangled — al 

We have thus gone through some of the most prominent 
points in Mr. Kinglake? s narrative. The result of the ives- 
tigation is not favourable to his historical accuracy. Wher- 
ever we have tested his facts, they have been found to need 
either qualification or contradiction ; and, since this is the 
case, it is difficult to resist the conviction that we might have 
pushed our enquiries further without meeting with a materi- 
ally different result. Wedo not for a moment accuse Mr. 
Kinglake of intentional untruth. He has amply shielded 
himself from such a suspicion by the frankness with which he 
has misrepresented the effect of parliamentary papers which 
are open to all the world. We do not doubt his entire faith 
in the truth of his theory ; and we can even imagine that he 
believes he is doing his readers a service, when he carefully 
selects for their use such facts a as support it. But his 
book is not an unbiassed judgment on the causes of the war, 
nor does it contain the materials for forming one. It is cast in 
the form of history, but it is conceived in the s spirit of advocacy. 
Tow much longer the ties of official connection and official in- 
tercourse may continue to seal the lips of the surviving mem- 
bers of the Aberdeen cabinet, we cannot say. It may well 
be believed that, when the characters of the livi ing and the 
memory of the dead are assailed by a cunning array of half- 
truths and whole falsehoods, there is no temptation to pro- 
long the delay unneces sarily. But there is a time to keep 
silence, as well as a time to speak; and while that lasts the 
truth must be content cither to remain unknown, or to find 


its way to the light in fragments, through the less obvious 
channel of literary criticism. 


” Speech of the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 3d August 1855 
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Hume, in a well-known passage, reckons it among the bar- 
barous deficiencies of the twelfth century that parochial regis- 
ters were then irregularly kept. This censure is amusingly 
characteristic of the shrewd but inaccurate historian. His 
olitical sagacity taught him to appreciate the importance of 
recording with exactness the growth of the population; but 
he neither knew, nor troubled himself to learn, that for at 
least three hundred years after the twelfth century parochial 
registers were unknown to any part of the world, and that m 
Britain they were not even commenced until towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Sut it is more difficult to excuse than to account for 
the anachronism. Hume and his contemporaries were better 
versed in ancient than in medieval learning, and were apt 
to be misled by their classical recollections. He would re- 
member that at Athens and Rome public registers of births 
and deaths had been kept from the remotest age, and that 
the census was more ancient than any period of classical 
society with which we are historically acquainted. The 
Athenian registers dated from the constitution of Solon: 
and he would have read in Dionysius,* that from the 
times of fabulous antiquity, from the half-mythic reign of 
Servius Tullius, it had been the custom of the Romans to 
ascertain the number of births and deaths by a law that for 
every child who was born, and every person who died, the 
kindred should pay a piece of money into the respective trea- 
suries of Juno Lucina and Venus Libitina. He would know 
that such registers (libri actorum) were familiar to Ovid and 
Juvenal, and were the subjects of frequent legislation by the 
Cesars; that M. Aurelius, by a famous edict, required all 
free persons to deliver in to the imperial treasury an account 
of their children within thirty days after their birth, to be 
registered amongst the public acts in the temple of Saturn; 
that? the official lists of births and deaths, marriages and 
divorcees, occupied a prominent place in the acta diurna of 
the empire; and that registration had been minutely pre- 
scribed and provided for by the code of Theodosius and the 
Pandects of Justinian. And it would scarcely occur to him 
as possible, that in the age of Irmerius, Gratian, and Glanville, 


' History of Parish Registers. By John Southerden Burn, 2d edition. 
London: Russell Smith. 
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when the temple of Saturn still remained entire in the Forum. 
whilst Roman jurisprudence was being eagerly studied in wni- 
versities, and blindly reverenced in courts of law, the nations 
of Europe could have failed to adopt an institution of such 
obvious utility. 

We suspect also that Hume had heard of the monastic regis- 
ters, and had a wrong impression of their contents. The religious 
houses had each a register and obituary, as well as a chronicle. 
But in the register they gave less space to the few laymen 
of note who were married or buried within their precincts 
than to the names of their brethren, the revenues and surveys 
of their possessions, and the genealogies of their founders; 
and the obituary was a parchment roll which seldom conde- 
scended to record the names of laymen, and then only of royal 
and noble benefactors, and which classed the rest of the faith- 
ful dead under the comprehensive term of all Christian souls. 
When the king bestowed manors and advowsons to comme- 
morate some royal marriage or funeral, or some great baron, 
with blended grief and devotion, enlarged their boundaries with 
lands and woods and fisheries, the monastic scribe detailed 
with garrulous gratitude the munificence of their benefactor ; 
but neither register nor obituary cared to dwell on the do- 
mestic history of the vassals who fought under their banner, 
or the peasants who toiled on their demesne. 

Nor were there any parochial records to supply the defi- 
ciency. The parish priest kept no registers at all: but in 
some rare instances he used to enrol in the Missal of the church 
the obit of some rural magnate, whose anniversary was com- 
memorated by the liberality of his will, or the piety of his 
successor. But it was not until the year 1497, a year famous 
in the annals of the world for the discovery of Newfoundland 
by John and Sebastian Cabot, that parochial registers in our 
sense of the word, embracing the whole population gentle and 
simple, were commenced in Europe ; and they owe their in- 
troduction to the wisdom of Cardinal Ximenes. That great 
reformer signalised his administration of the diocese of Toledo 
by vigorous measures to correct the prevailing laxity of morals. 
At that period divorces were scandalously frequent in Spain, 
on the score of some pretended spiritual affinity: when two 
persons wished to dissolve the bond of marriage, they had 
only to allege that they had previously contracted some degree 
of spiritual relationship which rendered the marriage canonl- 
cally invalid; and, from the absence of any record to test the 
truth of the allegation, they were by an easy collusion enabled 
to separate and marry again. To remedy this abuse, the car- 
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dinal directed that an accurate register should thenceforth be 
kept in every parish, recording the names of the infants bap- 
tised and of their sponsors. ‘The archbishopric of Toledo was 
then, with the single exception of the Holy Sce, the greatest 
ecclesiastical dignity in Christendom: and an example SO 
useful to discipline, ‘and recommended by so high an autho- 
rity, gradually spread itself through other countries, until it 
became coextensive with the Church. But for years after 
this date the only baptismal register at Florence, the Athens 
of the Middle Ages, was ludicrously primitive. The Baptistry 
of San Giovanni, already glorious with the gates of Glnberti, 
which Michael Angelo pr onounced worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise, was then ( (as in our own day) the only place in 
which the infants of the Florentines could be baptised : and 
the parish- priest had no better way of calculating their numbers 
than by putting beans into a bag—a white bean for a cir, 
and a black bean for a boy—and adding them up at the ‘end 
of the year. We may observe by the way, for the information 
of our statistical readers, that the average number of baptisms 
at Florence from 1470 to 1494 was 2094, and from 1794 to 
1803 was 3756; that in 1835 it was 3750; and that the pro- 
portion of females to males in 1835 was 118 to 100. 

In England, parochial registers are contemporaneous with 
the change of religion, and derive their origin from an injunc- 
tion of the vicar- general Cromwell in the 30th year of King 
Henry VIIL.: and it has been not improbably_ conjectured, 
that the king’ Ss vicegerent conceived the idea of establishing 
them from information acquired during his foreign travels. 
Since 1538 they have been variously reoulated from time to 
time by the w isdom, the jealousy, and the avarice of Parlia- 
ments; but the parish register acts never extended to Scotland 
or Ireland, and their utility was greatly curtailed by the fact, 
that they were stubbornly regarded, by a large proportion of 
the people, rather as a ‘badee and appendage of the State 
Church than as an institution of national benefit. These con- 
siderations naturally suggested a general system of civil regis- 
tration; and after a severe political struggle, an act> was 
passed i in 1836, by which the registers of baptisms and burials 
were left undisturbed to the care of the parochial clergy. The 
State then assumed, for the first time, the duty of registering in 
one public office the births, marriages, and deaths of the whole 
population, irrespectively a their religious belief. But the 
Government of 1836 was too indifferent to legislation which 
promised no party advantages, and too apprehensive of exciting 
om prejudice north ‘of the Tweed, to propose that this 


> 6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 86, explained and amended by 1 Vict. c. 22. 
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act should extend to Scotland, although the defective state of 
the Scottish registers had more than once been the subject of 
official censure,° and had been severely commented upon by 
writers’ of acknowledged ability. The Provincial Council 6¢ 
the Scottish clergy had instituted registers of baptisms and 
marriages so far back as 1551, with a declaration that theso 
records should be preserved among “the most precious trea- 
sures of the Church.” This ordinance had been confirmed 
and extended to burials by the Privy Council of Scotland in 
1616; but these decrees had been so imperfectly observed, 
that out of 850 parishes which made returns to Government 
in the Population Abstract of 1801, only 99 were in possession 
of regular registers. The Scotch are proverbially jealous of 
parliamentary interference with their ecclesiastical ordinances. 
But the shrewdness of the national character inclined them to 
sacrifice a prejudice which was evidently incompatible with 
their interests; and accordingly the royal assent was given on 
the 7th of August 1854 to an Act® establishing a civil regis- 
tration for Scotland, as similar in its leading features to the 
English Act of 1835 as the different customs of the two coun- 
tries would allow. But the wants of Ircland were, as usual, less 
carefully provided for, although the only Irish registers were 
those of the Established Church, which are a dead letter for 
five-sixths of the population : and the imperial Parliament has 
hitherto contented itself with establishing a civil registration’ 
for Protestant marriages. 

It may seem superfluous in the present day to insist upon 
the political necessity of an accurate system of registration. 
In all the common concerns of an Englishman’s life, in 
the acts of buying, selling, and marrying, in questions of 
pedigree, inheritance, and legitimacy, our rights and intcrests 
are so frequently dependent upon the fullness and correct- 
ness of the public registers, that they seem almost a neces- 
sary clement of our complex civilisation. Nor are they less 
useful to the community than to individuals; for they form 
the basis of political arithmetic, and supply the data for 
determining with precision the progress and condition of the 
people. With these obvious reflections, the philosophical his- 
torian of the future will find it difficult to realise that in the 
year 1863 the births and deaths of the entire population of 
Ireland, and the marriages of the Catholic majority, were sul- 
fered to remain wholly unregistered. And this anomaly has 


° Report of the Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland to the Commissioners 
of Public Reeords in 1810. 

7 Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland. 

> 17 and 18 Vict. c. 80, ° 7 and 8 Vict. c. 81. 
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not continued from any want of notice to those who were able 
to remove it and interested in its removal. Year after year, 
the House of Lords has been besieged with complaints that 
the claimants of peerages were unable to substantiate an Irish 
pedigree, from the absence of registers: in the criminal courts, 
‘uries have been disabled from convicting for bigamy by the 
difficulty of proving the prior marriage: and in the civil courts, 
the kindred of emigrants dying intestate in America have, for 
the want of legal evidence, been constantly defrauded of their 
natural inheritance. ‘Twelve reports of the Irish Registrar- 
General have in vain urged upon successive Parliaments the 
duty of supplying this national want; and if in the present 
session the Government have at last proposed a partial re- 
medy, it is perhaps as much due to the scandal of the Yel- 
verton case as to an enlarged consideration of the public 
welfare. 

The Government bill now before the House proposes to 
enact for Ireland a civil registration of births and deaths, 
based upon the plan of the Scottish Act of 1854; but this 
measure makes no provision whatever for Catholic marriages. 
It may be alleged that the fault of this omission is to be 
charged less upon the authors of the bill than on the ano- 
malies of the Irish marriage-laws, and the jealousy of the 
Catholics to admit parliamentary interference in connection 
with the administration of a sacrament. But whilst we should 
rejoice to see the Irish laws respecting marriage placed on a 
more equitable footing, the hardships attendmg mixed mar- 
rlages can affect comparatively few, and the absence of 
registers is a serious evil to the whole community. It 
is difficult to see why one injustice should perpetuate an- 
other, or why the Catholics of Ireland should claim ex- 
emption from a law calculated for the national benefit. 
Civil registration prevails in most of the Catholic countries 
on the Continent, and has been accepted by the Catholics of 
England and Scotland: and there seems no good reason why 
Catholics should be unwilling on one side of the Channel 
to conform to regulations which, under like circumstances, 
are cheerfully complied with on the other. The real fallacy 
which appears to us to underlie the objections to civil regis- 
tration is the supposing that a purely civil act has any inhe- 
rent religious character. In times when all the inhabitants 
ofa country professed (at all events, in the eye of the law) the 
same religion, when all infants were baptised on the day of 
their birth, when all the dead were buried with the same 
ritual, and when the rites of the Church constituted the 
marriage-laws of the land, there was nothing absurd in en- 
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trusting registration to the parochial clergy, and in treating 
the record of baptisms and burials as approximately syno- 
nymous with that of births and deaths. But in the days of a 
myriad of contending sccts, of baptismal controversies, regis. 
ter-office marriages ‘and unconsecrated cemcteries, common 
sense dictates that the State should assume the duty of 
registering the overt acts which affect society, and that 
individuals should be left to baptise, marry, and bury ac- 
cording to their own consciences and their respective. reli- 
sions. An attempt has been made by some, whose opinion all 
Catholics respect, to distinguish the case of marriages from 
that of births and deaths; and the Government would seem 
to have adopted the distinction. But marriage is not only 
a sacrament but a civil contract, involving social and poli- 
tical obligations properly cognisable by the State; and the 
State has therefore the same right to insist upon its regis- 
tration as upon that of any other contract. The validity of 
a marriage in foro conscientie must alw ays be distinct from 
the question of its registration: the registry-book is obv lously 
the record of an act, and not the act itself: and we are con- 
vineed that even if, in a few isolated cases, another chapter 
he thereby added to the conflict of laws, the balance of ad- 
vantages will be found greatly in favour of civil registration. 
Nor is this the only omission in the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. The bill omits altogether a most important feature 
of the Scottish Act, by failing to provide for the preservation 
and custody of existing registers. The Scottish Act of 1854 
requires all existing parochial registers, minutes, and documents 
of every description relating to births, deaths, and marriages, 
to be deposited with the Registr ar- General ; aud we can see 
no reason for exempting Ireland from these provisions. 
‘There must be a mass of Irish registers in existence, which, 
under certain conditions and restrictions, could usefully be 
made available as evidence. Independently of the parish regis- 
ters of the Establishment, the Protestant Dissenters must have 
some records; and we know" that of late years the Catholic 
Bishops have required their parish priests to keep regular 
registers for their own inspection. Now, it is obv iously of 
the highest importance to the public that all these registers 
should be collected, kept in safe custody, and made readily 
accessible. We hope, therefore, that these useful clauses of 
the Scottish Bill may be extended to Ireland, and that by a 
subsequent act the registers of the Catholics and Protestant 
es having been authenticated by competent authority, 


| Evidence of Rey. P. O’Regan before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 26 June 1861. 
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may be declared receivable as evidence in courts of justice. 
There are two precedents for such a course. A Royal Com- 
mission has twice been appointed during the present reign 
to inquire into the state, authenticity, and custody of the 
English non- parochial registers; and upon their recommen- 
dations 3000 volumes in 1838, and 265 registers in 1857, 
were declared authentic, and niin legal evidence by Act of 
Parliament."!. And if there be any Protestants who would 
erudge to the Catholics of Ireland this act of justice, we 
ould remind them of the language of the Catholic king 
Lewis XVI.: “ We confess thet in allowing the Protestant 
[minority of France] the permission to have their births, 
marriages, and deaths legally verified, so that they may reap 
the same civil advantages therefrom as our other subjects ts 
we allow no more than what the law of nature does not suffer 
us to refuse.” 

Our readers who have followed us so far mav be glad to 
hear something more of the old English registers. We shall 
thercfore proceed with an outline of their luistory, and a glean- 
ing from their contents, though, for want of space, we must 
follow the example of the Government, in confining ourselves 
to the notices of baptisms and burials. 

The mjunction of keeping registers must have been pro- 
jected and announced by Cromwell during the first year of 
his administration; for he was appointed the vicegerent of 
the king’s highness i in July 1535, and in 15386 the project was 
alre aly” exciting great discontent amongst the people, who 
regarded it as the instrument of some new taxation. It is 
curious to read how widely y-spread and exaggerated the po- 
pular discontent was, even in the remotest parts of England. 
In the north, the insurgents of the Pilgrimage of Grace gave 
it out as one of the grievances calculated to stir up the people 
to join in the outbr eak, that they “would be foreed to pay a 
tribute to the king for christenings, marriages, and burials ;? 
and in the west of England the state of public feeling is de- 
scribed by Sir Piers Edgecumb in a contemporary letter™? to 
Cromwell, which strikingly illustrates the watchfulness of the 
government in that reign of innovation and severity. The 
letter is written in the knight? s own hand, and runs thus: 


“Sir Piers Eggecumb to Crumwell. 
“Please it, ywr goode Lordeshyp to be advertyssed, that 


3.& 4 Vict. c. 92, and 21 Vict. c. 25. It would facilitate the labours of 
sh a commission to have a list of all the register-books in Ireland, such as 
we have i in the English Parish Register Abstra act of 1830. 

? Quoted in the Preface (p. xxvii.) of the Parish Register Abstract. 
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the Kyngg’s Majesty hath commandyd me, at my beynge in 
hys gracius presens, that in casse I parecyvyd any grugee, or 
my scoutentacy on among his sojectes, I shulde ther off adv er- 
tysse ywr Lordeshyp by my wrytynge. Hyt ys now comme 
to my knolegge, this 90) daye of Apryll, by a ryght trew ho- 
nest man, a servant off myn; that ther ys moche secrett and 
severall communycacyons amongges the Kyngge’s sojettes: 
and that off them, in sundry places with in the scheres off 
Cornwall and Devonsher, be in ereate feer and mystrust ; 
what the Kyngges Svdlenen and hys Conseylle schulde 
meane, to geve in comunmmnliaame to the parsons and 
vycars off every parisse, that they schulde make a booke, 
and surely to be kept, wher in to be specyflyyd the namys 
off as many as be weddyd, and the namys off them that be 
buryyd, and of all those that be erystynyd. Now ye maye 
perceyve the myndes off many. What ys to be don, to avoyde 
ther unscrteyn conjecturys, and to conutynue and stablysse 
ther hartes im trew naturell loff, accordynge ther devwties, 
I refferre to ywr wyssdom. ‘Ther mystrust ys, that somme 
charges, more than hath byn in tymys past, schall erowe to 
theym by this oceacyon off regesstrynge of thes opiates: 
wher in, yff hyt schall please the Ky ngges Majeste to put 
them yowte off dowte, in my poar my mnde schall encresse 
moche hi: arty loff. And I besseche our Lorde preserve yow 
ever, to Hys pleasser, 20th daye off Apryll. 

; Serybelyd in hast. P. Eccrcoms.” 

(Superseribed ) 

“To my Lorde Privy Seale ys goode Lordessyhyp be this 

gevyn.” 


Cromwell received the news of the popular discontent with 
his usual wariness and resolution. A minister who had the 
audacity to innovate upon the faith and observances of Ca- 
tholic Christendom was not likely to relinguish a favourite 
project out of deference to the scruples and ignorance of 2 
rebellious peasantry ; but he was too prudent to strengthen 
the hands of the king’s enemies in a year of rebellion, and 
the injunctions of 1536 made no order about registers. The 
increased strength of the govérnment, and the ill. success of 
every attempt to oppose it, encouraged him to resume ail 
intention which he had probably never abandoned; and in 
September 1588" he issued an Injunction commanding every 
minister ‘to keep one book or register for every (parish) 
church,” “‘ which book he shall every Sunday take forth, aud 


in the presence of the churchwardens, or one of them, write 


'S Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, Appendix, vol. i. p. 178. 
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and record in the same all the weddings, christ’nings, and 
burials made the whole week before; and for every time that 
the same shall be omitted, shall forfeit to the said church 
jijs. iiijd.” &e. In compliance with this mjunction, many 
registers were immediately commenced; and of the extant 
registers which have survived the negligence of their legal 
ouardians, in a century invcuriosa suorum, no less than 812 
begin from 1538.'* The churchwarden’s accounts of St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster for that year contain this entry: “ Paid 
for a book to registre in the names of buryals, weddings, and 
christ’nings, 2d.” It will be observed that the injunction 
casts the whole duty on the clergy, and imposes neither pay- 
ment nor penalty on the parishioners; but the clergy soon 
contrived to shift the burden to the laity, and to convert 
the registers into a source of emolument. ‘The question of 
fees has in every age been a difficulty inseparable from re- 
gistration; for the common experience of mankind has long 
justified the proverb, that where something has to be writ- 
ten there will be invariably something to pay. This pay- 
ment was as distasteful to the deprived Catholic priests, who 
did not receive it, as to the laity, who had to pay it; and in 
1548 the royal proclamation inhibited all persons from preach- 
ing without a license, expressly on the ground" that “ certain 
popish preachers endeavoured, in their sermons, to possess 
people of scandalous reports against the king, as if he in- 
tended to lay strange exactions on the people, and to de- 
mand half-a-crown apiece for every one who should be mar- 
ned, christened, or buried.” 

Cromwell’s injunction remained substantially in force until 
1597 ; for the only variation we have observed in the interim 
ls that Cardinal Pole in 1555 required the names of the god- 
fathers and godmothers to be added to the register of bap- 
tisms, according to the practice of Italy and Spain. This 
addition has not been legally insisted upon since the reign 
of Queen Mary, and was then only partially observed ; but 
the custom of recording the names of the sponsors was reli- 
giously adhered to by the parish of St. Nicholas, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, and probably by many others, to the beginning of 
the present century. 

On the 25th of October 1597, the clergy of Canterbury in 
convocation made a new ordinance respecting registers, which 
was formally approved by the queen under the great seal. It 
commences by noticing their very great utility (permagnus 
usus), and lays down minute regulations for their preserva- 


't Par. Register Abstract. 
'° Fuller’s Church Hist., ed. Nicholls, 1842, ii. 514. 
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tion. It was now ordered that every parish should provide 
itself with a parchment book, and that the entries from the old 
paper books should be transcribed therein, each page being 
authenticated by the signature of the minister and church. 
wardens; and that, for further security against loss, a copy 
should be transmitted every year to the bishop of the dio- 
cese, within a month after Easter, to be preserved in the epis. 
copal archives. And every minister, at his institution, was to 
subscribe to this protestation: “I shall keep the register 
book according to the queen’s majesty’s injunctions.” These 
regulations were virtually embodied in the 70th canon of 1603, 
which is still in foree; and under the authority of this canon 
the registers were kept by the clergy until the passing of 
Rose’s Act in 1812. The oldest register-books now extant 
are usually transcripts made in pursuance of the injunction 
of 1597 or 1603; and, in compliance with the words of the 
injunctions, every page of the transcript is signed by the 
minister and churchwardens of that year in which the copy 
vas made. ‘This circumstance gave rise to a ludicrous notion 
respecting the longevity of the clergy of the sixteenth century, 
which at one time found strenuous defenders amongst anti- 
quarian writers.!° Thus Duncumb, in his History of Here- 
fordshire, gravely asserts that “ Robert Barnes was vicar of 
Bromyard during eighty-two years, as his name appears dur- 
ing the whole of that period in the parochial registers, and 
that one of his churchwardens filled that office from 1588 to 
1600 inelusive.”” Another instance of this supposed longevity 
was a certain Mr. Simpson, who was imagined to have enjoyed 
the living of Keyham in Leicestershire for ninety-two years, 
and to have had the same churchwardens for seventy years. 
The canons of 1603 were made by the bishops and clergy 
in convocation, convened by the king’s writ, and were after- 
wards confirmed by the king under the great seal; but it 
was decided by the Court of King’s Bench, in a celebrated 
judgment,'’ that although they were clearly binding on the 
clergy they did not proprio vigore bind the laity. Bearing 
this in mind, it is curious to observe that the part of the 
canon which has been the least regarded is that which in- 
terested the bishops. It had been wisely ordered that a cor- 
rect transcript should yearly be sent to the bishop of the 
diocese ; and the utility of this provision in supplying local 
loss, and preventing the commission of fraud, has been sig- 
nally proved in parliamentary!® and legal proceedings: but 
the canon attached no fees to the transcript either for the 


‘6 Cole’s Mss. xli. 310. 17 Middleton v. Crofts. 
'* Chandos Peerage case, Leigh Peerage case, &c. 
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parish or the bishop, and neither of them was zealous for 
employment without remuneration. The result has been that 
the parishes often grudged the expense of a copy, the bishops 
seldom insisted on its transmission, and the diocesan regis- 
trars allowed their archives to remain “ unarranged and un- 
consultable ;”'? and the bishops’ transcripts, which ought to 
have formed an invaluable department of the public records, 
present a lamentable picture of episcopal negligence, parochial 
parsimony, and official rapacity.*° 

During the civil war, parish registers shared in the general 
confusion of the Anglican Church, and were more than once 
remodelled by Parhament. On the 3d of January 1644-5,?! 
a few days before the execution of Abp. Laud, it was enacted 
that the Directory for the public worship of God should be 
substituted for the Book of Common Prayer, which ordained 
that “a fair register-book of velim” should be provided at the 
charge of every parish, and that the names of all children 
baptised, and the time of their birth, &c. should be set down 
therein by the minister.” This is remarkable, as being the 
first instance of the minister being required to register births 
as well as baptisms. But the Parliament of Praise-God Bare- 
bones made still greater innovations; and by an act passed on 
the 25th of August 1653 commanded the clergy to give up 
their register-books to lay registrars, who were to be chosen 
by the parishioners, and were empowered to charge a fee of 
4d. for every entry of a birth and a burial.** This act trans- 
ferred marriages from the clergy to the justices of the peace, 
aud makes no provision for baptisms: consequently in some 
registers of this period (for example, Knipton, co. Leicester, 
1654-60), the children are all registered from their births, 
and baptisms are not mentioned. It may be imagined that 
the clergy did not resign their office without a struggle; and 
the register-books abound with curious contemporary notices 
of the conflict. The following are specimens: 


” Evidence of Sir William Betham before the Committee in 1832. 

~’ Lest we should be accused of exaggeration, we will state a few facts 
from the parliamentary returns. The diocese of Winchester includes 142 
parishes in Surrey, and the Registry only has twenty registers for all these 
parishes from 1597 to 1800. As every parish ought to have annually sent a 
copy of its register, for 203 years, there is here a deficiency of 28,206 registers. 
Salisbury contains 434 parishes; only 9 or 10 were in the habit of sending 
copies in 1800; in Rochester, 7 parishes, out of 95, sent transcripts in 1800. 
The Registrar of London coolly certified to the Commissioners of Public 
Records (1800); “I hereby certify that ct is not the custom within the dio- 
cese of London for any return to be made to the Bishop’s Registry of cither 
burials or baptisms.”’ Mr, Bruce found, in 1848, that at Lincoln the parch- 
— transcripts were regularly cut up by the registrar for binding modern 
vills, 

*' Parliamentary History of England, iii, 322. 22 Tbid. iii. 1413. 
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Rotherby, co. Leicester. “1648, Bellum! 1644, Bellum' 
1645, Bellum! interruption! persecution! .. . . Sequestra- 
tion by John Mussen, yeoman, and John Yates, taylor! 1649, 
1650, 1651, 1682, 1653, 1654, Sequestration ! ! Thom: as Silver. 
wood intruder.” 

Kibworth, co. Leicester. ‘Ano Dni 1641. Know all men, 
that the reason why little or nothing is registered from this 
vear 1641 until the year 1649, was the civil wars between King 
Charles and his Parliament, which put all into a confuiee 
till then: and neither minister nor people could quietly stay 

at home for one party or the other. 

Trinity Church, Chester.‘ Yere wanting from this place, 
for then the Clarke was put out of 'Towne for delinquency, so 
no more is entered till 12 March 1645: for all this tyme the 
Citty was in straight siege.” 

Helton, co. Dorsetshire. One of the intruding ministers 
has thus written in the register: ‘ 1649. At my first coming 
to this place, about this time, there war som married, that 
hvid in the parish, others buried, and especially more that 
had their children baptized, partly in contempt, and by reason 
of ignorance and wilfulness against me refusing to be exa- 
mined, of the poorer sort, and whereof som ar living, others 
ar dead, the which if they should live, they would be made 
uncapable of any earthly inheritance—this I note for the satis- 
faction of any that do.—Wixtam Syoxr.” 

We may remark that the registers in Cromwell’s time were 
unusually well kept by the lay registr ars; although the books 
from 1653 to 1660 are often deficient, from the cler rey having 
been unable to gain possession of them on resuming their 
livings. At the “Restoration the duty of registering again 
devolved on the parochial clergy; and registers were Kept 
in the ancient fashion until 1678, when a new and more 
stringent enactment “for burying in woollen” required an 
entry to be made in the register of burials that the act had 
been duly complied with. This singular sumptuary law for 
the dead had been devised by the Parliament of 1666,2* and 
was conceived in the same barbarous spirit of protection which 
prohibited the importation of cattle bred in Ireland, and of 
fish taken by foreigners. It was professedly passed « for the 
encouragement of “the woollen manufactures, and prev ention 
of the exportation of moneys for the buying and importing 
of linen :” and it enacted that after the 25th of March 1667 
no person should be “ buried in any shirt, shift, or sheete, 
other than should be made of wooll onely = But habit is 
stronger than legislation, and the practice of wrapping the 


3-18 and 19 Chas. II. « 4. 4 Tbid. ¢. 2 
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dead in linen is older than Christianity itself. The statute 
was generally disobeyed ; and the penalty could seldom be en- 
forced, because an information could only be laid by those 
who were most interested in concealing the offence. To re- 
medy this, a more stringent act was passed in 1678,2> which 
obliged the clergy to make an entry in the register, that an 
affidavit had been brought to them within eight days after 
the burial, certifying that the requirements of the law had 
been fulfilled. It now became the practice?® for the parish 
clerk to call out at the grave, immediately after the conclusion 
of the burial service, “ Who makes affidavit ?” upon which 
one of the relations came forward, and made the necessary 
oath ; which was duly noticed in the register. We extract 
one of these affidavits as a specimen : 

“Wee, Frances Norris and Anne Stonnaxe, of the hamlet 
of Westwich, do make oath, that Matthew Lynton of West- 
wich, buried 13th Oct. 1678, was not put in, wrapt up, or 
wound up, or buried, in any shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud, 
made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or 
other than what is made of sheep’s wool only: nor in any 
coffin lined or faced with any cloth, stuff, or any other thing 
whatsoever made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, 
or silver, or any other material, but sheep’s wool only. Dated 
18th Oct. 1678.—Tuos. Buck.” 

The usual entries of burial of this date, when the act was 
obeyed, are as follows : 

Newburn, co. Northumberland. 1687. 18 Aug. Cuth- 
bert Longridge was buried in woollen, as by a certificate 
dated 24 Aug. 1687.” 

Hamesley, co. Durham. 1678. Anne Marley wrapped 
in sheepskins, bur.” 

Woolvercot, co. Ovon. 1693. Aug. 17. Catherine dau. 
of Sir William Juxon, buried in woollen—affidavit.” 

The Act of 1678 was more successful in enforcing the 
penalty than in changing the custom of the higher classes, 
who regarded it rather as a tax to be paid than a law to be 
observed. We find frequent proofs of this in the registers; 
but it will be sufficient for us to quote the examples of Colonel 
Walter and Narcissa: 

Woolvercot, co. Oxon. 1679. April 30. David Walter, 
Esquire, Lord of Godstowe, buried: but not according to the 
Act of Parliament, whereupon an information being given to 
a justice of the peace, the executor, Sir William Walter, or- 
dered 50s. to be paid to the poor of the parish, the other 50s. 
being paid to the informer.” 


* 30 Chas. II. c. 3. 2° Notes and Queries, 161. 
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Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, was, by her express request 
buried? in a Brussels lace headdress, a holland shift with a 
tucker, double ruffles of the same lace, and a new pair of 
kid gloves; and her vanity is immortalised by Pope in the 
well-known lines: 

‘‘Odious! in woollen! “twould a saint provoke 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) ; 


No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face. 


39 


The Taxation Acts of 1694 and 1695** imposing a gradu- 
ated scale of duties upon marriages, births, and burials, made 
a new use of the parish registers, and obliged the clergy to 
keep a register’? of all births, whether the children were bap- 
tised or not. The collectors of the tax were allowed free access 
to the registers, and a penalty of 1002. was inflicted for every 
neglect in making the proper entries. Many registers, there- 
fore, of this date are punctually kept, and the birth is usually 
recorded as well as the baptism. But few registers could bear 
the test of official inspection; and so general an alarm was 
created amongst the clergy, that an Indemnity Act*® was 
passed in the next reign, confessedly on the ground that they 
had, by non-compliance with the law, exposed themselves and 
their families to ruin. How much this indemnity was needed 
may be inferred from an incident mentioned by Throsby in 
his History of Leicestershire. ‘ At one place I was told by 
the clerk, when I observed that the register must be deficient, 
that Mr. — kept the register lately, and he, to save tax, put 
no name down for two years.’ ‘When the act granting these 
duties had expired, the registration of births was generally 
discontinued, and was not renewed until the new system was 
established in 1836. An wnsuccessful attempt, however, was 
made in 1753°! to enact an annual registration of the whole 
population, with their births, deaths, and marriages; and after 
considerable opposition the bill passed the Commons. But 
the measure was not popular in either of its objects; and its 
author, Mr. Potter, did not stand high in the public esteem.” 
The census was regarded as ominous and unlucky by a super- 
stition more generally felt than avowed ; and the register was 
viewed by the nation in the odious light of a French institu- 
tion; and therefore, when the Lords threw out the bill on the 
second reading, no disappointment was exhibited, and no effort 
was made to revive it. The same session is memorable for the 


*" Notes and Queries, 1861. * 6 and 7 Wm, III. c. 6. 
“’ 7 and 8 Wm. III. c. 36. 30 4 Q. Anne, c. 12. 

‘' Parliamentary History, xiv. 1318, &c. 

*~ Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753. 
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passing of the famous Marriage Act** to prevent clandestine 
en but this does not come within our limits; and we 

ass to the Stamp Act of 1783,°* which for the first time im- 
el a duty of 3d. upon every entry in the parish register. 
This was probably the most objectionable ate in the whole 
series. For the new tax fell lightly on the rich, and pressed 
heavily on the poor, placing the clergyman im the invidious 
light of a tax-gatherer ; and as the poor were often unable or 
unwilling to pay the tax, the clergy had a direct inducement 
to retain their eoodwill by keeping the registers defective. 
This act included Scotland, and excited there an outburst of 
popular indignation :°° the duty on entries of burials was 
stizmatised as a tax upon the misfortunes of the community ; 
and as the statute virtually bestowed a premium on negli- 
sence and omissions, whole parishes, and even counties, dis- 
continued the practice of registration. The obnoxious statute 
was repealed in 1794,3° with another act of such flagrant 
injustice that it cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. At this 
period the registers of the Dissenters were mere private docu- 
ments, inadmissible in any courts of justice. The Dissenters 
were encouraged to hope that if their registers were impressed 
with the Government stamp they would receive a public cha- 
racter, and be placed on an equality with the parish registers. 
Upon this understanding they consented to share the tax ; and 
accordingly, in 1785, the Stamp Act was, at their own "peti- 
tion, extended “to all Protestant Dissenters.” But by a 
gross breach of faith the privilege was withheld, although the 
price for it was received; and for nine years the Dissenters 
suffered without redress , if not without complaint. 

It will have been observed that, except during the brief 
interval of the Commonwealth, the registers have hitherto 
continued to be ‘an ecclesiastical and not a parliamentary 
institution. The statutes to which we have referred simply 
made use of them as a convenient machinery for giving 
effect to their provisions, and therefore only subjected “them 
to a partial and temporary control. But in 1812 the regis- 
ters became the direct subject of legislation, and the 70th 
canon was superseded by an Act of Parliament, which still 
constitutes the law for registering baptisms and burials. This 
act, commonly known as Sir George Rose’s Act,3® curiously 
illustrates the careless way in which bills are amended in 
committee. For whilst it is intituled “An Act for the bet- 
ter regulating and preserving Registers of Births,” Xc., and 


_ 


le. 26 Geo. II. ec. 33. 34 93 Geo. III. e. 71. 
7 Seton’s Sketch. 36 34 Geo. III. ec. 11. 
7 25 Geo. III. e. 75. 33 52 Geo. III. ¢. 146. 
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the 12th section mentions “ lists of births,” the registration 
of births is altogether omitted from its provisions; and by a 
ludicrous ov ersight the penalty of transportation for fourteen 
years for making a false entry 1s, by a subsequent clause, to 
be equally div ided between the iailietnaiy and the poor of the 
parish. The Act was substantially a reénactment of the 
canon, with more particular dir ections for its observance. A 
copy on parchment of all registers was annually to be sent to 
the diocesan registrar, and, “if addressed in the manner pre- 
scribed, was to pass free through the post; but the Act was 
as silent as the canon had been about the fees for this duty, 
and there was no power to compel its performance by refrac. 
tory nididind, Nor were vestries encouraged to incur the 
expense when it became notorious that a large mass of 
transcripts, which had by some error or accident become 
chargeable to postage, had been from time to time refused by 
the registrars, and committed to the flames by the officials of 
the Post-Office.39 But the most important provision was that 
which required all future registers to be kept in books to 
be provided by the king’s printers, according to one uniform 
scheme set out in the schedules annexed to the Act. Hitherto 
the clergy had recorded baptisms and burials, cach after his 
own notion of propriety; and how much has been gained or 
lost by the new system of uniformity will best be estimated 
by bringing together a series of entries, and comparing the 
practice of many generations. 

We will begin with Baptisms. The common form of 
entry had four degrees of brevity : 

Hackney, co. Middlesex. 1592. Francis Wood, bapt. 31 
May. 

Ditto, 1597. 16 Oct. Henry Wood, bapt. Tho*t [This 
was the name of the father. ] 

Whatton, co. Notts. 1545, 1 Dee. Edmond, s son of Tho- 
mas Cranmer, bapt. 


= = a 


Sunderland, co. Durham. 1777, 10 Aug, Jane, dau. of 
Thomas and Jane Longridge, baptised. 


But sometimes the time of birth was recorded with great 
precision, to assist the astrologer in casting the nativity of 
the child. As for example : 


St. Edmund’s, Dudiey. 1539. Samuell, son of Sir Wil- 
lame Smithe Clarke, Vicare of Duddly, was born on Friday 
morninge at 4 of the clocke, beinge the xxvilij day of Feb- 
ruary, the signe of that day was ina middle of Aquaris ox : the 
signe of the monthe x: the plenet of that day ? : plenet of 
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the same ower © and the morrow day, whose name hath con- 
tinued in Duddly from the conqueste.” 

Sometimes the quality of the parents 1s mentioned, thus: 

Loughborough, co. Leic. 1581. Margaret, dau. of William 
Bannister, going after the manner of roguish Egyptians, was 
— the 2™ of Aprill. 

. Oswald's, Durham. 1640, 14 Feb. Ann, dau. of Tho- 
mas y orcer, Virginall Master, bapt. 

Staplehurst, Kent. 1553. The thirde day of December 
Anno Regni Regine nostre Marie primo Annoq: dni: millmo 
quingentiscem: Ziiy was baptyscd Symon, the sonne of that 
noble Warryoure W yilvam Pytt. 

Staplehurst, A ent. 1552. the xxxt day e of November was 
baptyzed a cople of children toged'. yt y° Goodman Baylyt 
chylde wh was a dawght and ae on Baker’s sonne. 

Illegitimate children are designated in a multitude of ways 
Thus: 

Croydon. 1567. Alice, filia vulgi, bap*. Aug. 14. 

Ditto. 1582. William, filius terre, was christened May. 

Streatham. 1580. Harry, a base child. 

Burwash. 1566, Dec. 15. Bap. Johannes, filius Thoma- 
sine Collins, zncerti vero patris. 

Morden. 1658. Peter, the unlawfully begotten son of 
Ann Major, bap. Jan. 6. 

Chelsea. 1564. Johannes, filius meretricis, bap. Aug. 12. 

Birmingham. 1554. Joane, filia populi. 

Etchingham. 1595. Anna, ye d¥ of noe certaine man. 

Graveney. 1640. Ann Corke (nothus). 

Forcett. 1662. Anne, supposed daughter of Sir Jeremiah 
Smithson, fathered of y° said St J eremiah, in the church, bapt. 
9 April. 

Heston. 1620. Maria fil. Marie Coxe, ex fornicatione 
gravite. 

Chelsea. 1610. Agnes Price, baseborn in a barn 

Isleworth. 1603. Anne Twine, fil. uniuscujusque. 

_ Ulcomb. 1608. Jeremias, filius scorti de Hedcorne, bap- 
tizatus fuit. 

Minster. 1620. Johanna filia Tamsin Smith adulterina. 

St. Pancras. 1744. William, son of Lord Talbot, per 
Dutchess of Beaufort, ut asser itur, born Nov. 1, 1743. bap. 
Mch, 24*, 

Foundlings are of frequent occurrence in the registers, but 
we have not met with any notices of them worthy of being ex- 
tracted. They were sometimes named by the caprice of the 
vestry ; and we have all heard of Sir Richard Monday,* who 
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“died at Monday Place.” But they more usually received their 
surnames from the parish in which they were found. Thus, 
in St. Lawrence’s, Old Jewry, the surname of Lawrence is in- 
variably given to them. The same custom prevailed in Lin- 
coln’s Inn and the Temple; and it appears, from the Temple 
register,*! that from 1728 to 1755 no less than 10! foundlings 
were baptised there, and were all of them surnamed Temple 
or ‘Templar. It would be curious to ascertain how many of 
their descendants in this genealogical age confidently trace 
their origin from Leofric and Godiva, the mythical ancestors 
of all the Temples. 

The following entries illustrate the Anglican doctrine and 
practice respecting baptism at the end of the 17th century : 

Hillingdon. Baptisms. Elizabeth, the dau. of Wm. Pratt. 
Feb, 25, 1673. The first that in 11 years was baptized with 
water in the font, the custom being in this place to baptize 
out of a bason mm the Presbyterian manner, only set in the 
Font, which I could never get reformed, till I had gotten a 
new clarke John Brown, who presently did what I appointed 
to be done. 

St. Alkmund’s, Derby. 1712. Baptised Elizabeth and Ho- 
neylove, the dau. of John King, Nov. 5. Note. Elizabeth was 
about 8 years old. ‘The reason why she was baptized at the 
same time in the Church with Honeylove the infant was this, 
I had sometyme before preached concerning baptism, and 
proved that the Dissenting teachers have no authority to bap- 
tize, and consequently that children that had been sprinkled 
by them ought to be baptized by an Episcopal minister. The 
father was so fully convinced by what was said, that he came 
to me and desired me baptize the said child. 

Lanchester. 1714, Francis Swinburne, popishly baptized 
27 Jan., and no precedente. 

It is evident, from the baptismal registers, that the mul- 
tiplication of Christian names is a very modern practice ; and 
Camden expressly tells us that in his time (1551-1623) “ two 
Christian names are rare in England, and I only remember 
now his Majesty, who was named Charles James, and the 
Prince his sonne Henry Frederic; and among private men 
Thomas Maria Wingfield and Sir Thomas Posthumous Hob- 
by.” But in the sixteenth century the very confusing custom 
of giving the same Christian name to several children still 
survived from the Middle Ages; and we often find entries of 
this kind: 

Beby, co. Leicester. 1559. It™, 29% day of August was 
John and John Sicke, the children of Christopher and Anne, 
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baptized. It, the 31 day of August, the same John and 
John were buried. 

A certain John Barker called all his three sons John, aud 
both his two daughters Margaret.* 

Stockton, Wilts. 1596. Sept. Maria Topp, tres filios re- 
liquit superstites: Johannem Seniorem juvenem—Johannem 
juniorem adolescentem, et Edwardum puerulum, 

But the most remarkable example of this kind in Europe 
still exists in a branch of the great family of Montmorency. 
Gui de Laval IV., the Crusader, obtained permission*? from 
Pope Paschal II. that the Sieurs de Laval for ever should 
bear the name of Guy; and the heirs of that illustrious house 
have, for 750 years, religiously adhered to the appellation of 
their ancestor. 

We must now, in candour, expose some of the defects of 
the old system of entirely trusting the entries to the discretion 
of the clergyman: 

Tunstall, Kent. 1557. Mary Pottman nat. and bapt. 15 
Apr. Mary Pottman nat. and bapt. 29 June. Mary Pottman 
sep. 22 Aug. 1567. From henceforward I omit the Pottmans. 

Feltham, Middlesex. of this parish, and of 

parish, were married in this by this 1s 
day of Dec’ 1770 by me 
This marre was solemnised between us s a1: a ; 
\ Elizabeth x West 
in the presenee of Samuel Mercer 
Sarah x Cromwell 

Barkston, co. Leic. Ellen, the daughter of Bryan and Ellen 
Dun was bapt. Lord pardon me if I am guilty of any error 
in registering Ellen Dun’s name. 

Melton Mowbray. 1670. Here is a bill of Burton Lazars 
of the people which was buried and which was and maried 
above 10 years old, for because the clarke was dead and there- 
fore they was not set down according as they was but they are 
all set down sure onnough one among another here in this 
place. 

St. Peter’s, Dorchester. 1645. In 12 months there died 
02 persons, whose names are not inserted, the old clark being 
dead who had the notes. 

Meopham, Kent. In the daies of Mr. James Day, Vicar of 
Mepham for fyve yers space, none were registered. 

St. Bridget’s, Chester. 1619. Jane Da: to St Geo. Smith 
last August. 


* Burn, p. 74. 
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Wrotham. 1080, Elizabeth the Daughter of 


was baptised ye 29" Oct. 

Newingion Butts. Hannah daughter of Samuel 
bapt. who gave me a brass shilling ‘for my pains, 

Alihallows Staining. Mem. that since Salter kept this 
Register, some faults he made, which I have mended as wel] 
as 1 could. 

We will only add that in the Chandos Peerage case grave 
doubts were suggested in the House of Lords, “whether the 
parochial registers produced were properly ndmoinetble as evi- 
dence, cn the eround that none of them had been hitherto 
kept accor ding to law; and we think that it will be sufficiently 
apparent that the change of system was neither premature nor 
unnecessary. 

The new formula is too well known to be extracted here. 
It has the merit not only of making the entries uniform, but 
of supplying better evidence to determine the identity of the 
parties, by recording im every case the names, residence, and 
occupation of the parents. But uniformity has the defect 
that it excludes zeal and industry, as well as negligence, in 
the registrar: and future antiquarians will miss with regret 
those curious notices of local and contemporary manners 
which instructed and delighted their predecessors. Thus: 

Scraptoft, Leicestershire. 1679. 28 July. To redeem Tho- 
mas son of Mt Owsley Rector of Glooston, taken by the Al- 
gerines £1. 11.3. 

Wharton, Durham. 1643. 4 Feb. Mary Johnson bapt.: 
whe" was the day yt all men were warned to goe against y° 
Scotts, and yt day was ye beacons set on fire to warn all ye 
country, 

St. Oswald’s, Durham. 1703. Mem. that on y® 27% Nov. 
was y® greatest hurricane and Storme that ever was knowne 
in England : many churches and houses were extreamely shat- 
tered wid thousands of trees blown down: 13 or more of her 
Maj’tyes men of war were cast away and above 2000 seamen 
perished in them. N.B. the Storme came no further north 
than Yarmouth. 

Kose’s Act is also open to the greater objection, that it 
does not require the registrar to make the entries at the time 
of the baptism or burial, an omission which has passively 
encouraged the continuance of that most fertile source of 
mistakes, the practice of transcribing the register from the 
clerk’s rough notes. This mischievous practice was very ge- 
neral in former times; and the evils arising from it have 
already been illustrated by our extracts. The clerk’s notes 
often made sad havoe with the names, being usually spelled 
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upon the rudest principle of the phonetic system; and this 
probably accounts for the eccentricities of some of the entries : 

St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. 1596. Epolenep Crookes son of 
M Recorder. Dec. 29, 

Kensington. 1648. 16th April. Edward Mathowld. bur. 
1648. 27 July. Thomas son to M* Will™ Meathell Esq. 
bapt. 1676. 7th March. Susanna y® dau of Mr. Will" 
Methold bur. 1681. 2d Mch. William y*® son of Thomas 
Methwold Gent*. 

The entries in this last case are all known to refer to the 
same name and family. By Rose’s Act an interval of seven 
days is still allowed to the clergyman ; and it is believed that 
in many parishes it is still the practice for the register to be 
made up every week from the clerk’s memoranda. 

We will now briefly notice burials. The new statutory form 
improves upon the old one by the valuable addition of the 
age aud place of residence of the deceased. The ancient 
entries are sometimes very quaint. Thus: 

Hawsted, Suffolk. 1589. The funerall of the Right Wor- 
shipfull Sir William Drury Kt was executed 10 Mch. 

St. John’s, Newcastle. 1636. Seaven poor things out of 
the Warden Close bur. 1 Dec. 

Buxted, Sussex. 1666. Richard Bassett the old clarke of 
this Parish who had continued in the offices of clarke and 
Sexton for the space of 43 years, whose melody warbled forth 
as if he had been thumped on the back with a stone, was 
buried the 20th Sept. 

Wadhurst, Sussex. 1678. Damaris the wife of Robert 
Gower was buried Nov. 1 1674 (sine exequiis sepulta, non ob 
malum morale, sed ob infectionem morbillorum) a good Chris- 
tian. 

Kyloe, Northumberland. 1696. Bur. Dec. 7. Henry y° 
son of Henry Watson of Fenwich who lived to the age of 56 
yeare and was so great a fooll, that he never could put on 
his own close, nor never went a quarter of a mile off y° house, 
In all this space. 

Barnes, Surrey. 1657. Old Honesty als Juett’s wife. 

Mexborough, York. 1696. Buried John Fairburn ex- 
treamly wanted in the town and parish. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 1716. The oulde girle from the 
workhouse was buried. 

Sometimes the cause and manner of death is added, thus : 

Little Brickhill, Bucks. . Cecely Reeves was buried 
the same day, burned. 

Richmond, York. 1558. buried 9 Sept Richard Snell 


b’rnt. 
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St. Oswald’s, Durham. 1590. 
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St. Nicholas, Durham. 1592. Simson, Arington, Fether- 
stone, Fenwicke, and Lancaster, were hanged for “being E yp. 
tians. 

St. Andrew, Newcastle. 1650. The 21 day of August thes 
partes her under named wer executed in the Town moor for 
Wiches Isab' Brown and 12 others. 

Hartlepool. 1673. 5 Oct. Tho. Smailes was buryed and 
crowned by a jury of 12 men, and John Harrison supposed to 
murder him. 

Bishop Wearmouth, Durham. 1596. A woman in the 
water—bur. 

Loughborough. 1579. Roger Shepherd was slain by a 
lioness which was brought ito the town to be scen of such 
as would give money to see her. He was sore wounded in 
sundry places, and was buried the 26 Aug. 

Newington Butts. 1689. John Arris and Derwick Farlin 
in one grave being both Dutch soldiers, one killed the other 
drinking brandy, buried Nov. 1. 

Brignal, York. 1674. Alexander Willis, Caucianus dum 
forte calographiam hic docuit variolis correptus mortem obut. 

Bishop Middleton, Durham. 1591. A poore maide of 
Cornforth, having a decease in a legge, buried Mani 20. 

Holy Island. 1691. 16 July. William Cleugh, bewitched 
to death. 

Sometimes the occupation and quality of the person buried 
is recorded, thus : 

Landbeche. 1588. 2 Nov. M. James Stulton Pryst depted 
unto God. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate. 1569. Alls Walsay, a nonne, was 
buried 3" June. , 

Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 1539. William Howel, Hermit 
of St. John Baptist. 

St. Nicholas, Durham. 1602. John Haward, Saltpetre man. 

Cathedral, Durham. a . Robert Grinwell. Lutenist. 

Stepney. 1628. William, a dumb man, who died in Rat- 
cliffe Highway a fortune teller. 

Barw vell, co. Leicester. 1635. Mr. Gregory Isham, attor- 
ney and husbandman. 

St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. 1580. William, foole to my Lady 
Jerningham. 
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Chester-le-Street, Durham, 1627. Ellis Thompson, insi- 
pleus Gul. Lambton Militis. 

Burnham, Bucks. 1575. The Queen’s Launder. 

Bassingbourn, Camb. 1654, Mr. Kettle, the King’s falkner. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 1660. Henry Lillie, Translator. 

Alnwick. 1692. Edward Hoodspith, Fidler excellentissime. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate. 1604. Willyam Fox, sonne of W™ 
lox mynstrel. 

Ditto. 1607. The daughter of Richard Michels aqua- 
vityman. 

Camberwell. 1687. Robert Hern and Elizabeth Bozwell, 
King and Queen of the Gipsies, 

St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham. 1722. Brian Pearson, the 
Abbey dog whipper. 

Sproxton, co. Leicester. 1768. A Tom o’ Bedlam. 

The registers of St. Peter’s in the East contain some curi- 
ous Latin entries, referring probably to the changes in the 
ritual under Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Burials are 
frequently recorded as being “ sine crucis signo.” The readers 
of Strype** will be reminded of Bishop Parker’s letter to Foxe, 
about the funeral of the Duchess of Norfolk: ‘ All things 
faa done honourably, sine crux sine lux at non sine tink- 
ing,” 

But here we must take leave of our readers. And if there 
be any amongst them who would wish still further to explore 


‘* Those simple annals, where to be born and die 
Of rich and poor is all the history,” 


we would remind them that parish registers have their own 
historian as well as their poet; and we can assure them that 
they will find in Mr. Burn a trustworthy, pleasant, and inex- 
haustible guide. 


4 Strype’s Annals, vol. i. part il. p. 44. 
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LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN) 


THE title Cosmos, given by Alexander von Humboldt to his 
last work, expresses at once the expansion of ideas upon the 
subject of the Universe, and the striving after a knowledge of 
causes—that is, of the infinite—which characterises modern 
physical science. The astronomer, having measured and weighed 
our globe, and our companion sphe res, 1S NOW OC cupied i In trying 
to determine whither our solar system tends, or in sounding 
those “island universes” which, the farther we penetrate, still 
extend into dimmer infinity. The physicist and chemist having 
ascertained the general laws of combination of terrestrial bodies. 
and of those which govern the phenomena of light and heat, 
have now entered upon the investigation of the nature of the 
matter of the universe itself, and of the molecular motion of its 
minutest particles, to which are due the phenomena of light, 
heat, and electricity. And, lastly, the physiologist, having studied 
the numerous forms of plants and animals, even to the minutest 
monad, having classified them according to their natural rela- 
tionships, and having discovered that their existing forms are 
only the successors of countless generations of others which have 
passed away, many of them leaving portions of their harder or 
more imperishable parts, or impressions of them, entombed in 
rocks, as irrefragable witnesses of their having once existed, and 
of the changes which the earth has undergone, are now, in ther 
turn, likewise passing from the limited study of form, to the 
vreat general one of the nature of life itself. 

Of these three directions in which man endeavours to fathom 
by his unaided reason the nature and origin of things, some illus- 
tration of the one or the other enjoys, from time to time, 2 
certain public prominence, whenever some discovery carries us 
farther towards our ever-receding goal, or some intellectual 
pioneer, by a bold intuitive speculation, plants his banner far 
into the unknown, leaving to others the slow and laborious task 
of cultivating the new field, and dividing the barren from the 
fertile in the scientific territory he has invaded. Of this kind 1s 
the problem, on the one hand, of the relation of the present 
tlora and fauna of the globe to those which have preceded them ; 
and, on the other, of man’s relation to them; the first step 
towards the solution of which necessarily involves the determi- 
nation of his age upon the globe. 


' The Geolosical Evidences of the Antiquity of Man upon the Globe; with 
Remarks on Tieories of Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, F.R.S. London: Murray. 
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The existing flora and fauna are recent, and man is still 
more so, because many species of animals which, geologically 
sneaking, may be considered part of the existing fauna became 
extinet before man made his appearance. Such has been the 
ceneral result of geological investigations up to the present time. 
But then the question arises, What does recent mean? are we 
to measure it by centuries, or by thousands of centuries? In 
accordance with the received chronology of Holy Scripture, this 
question was answered in the former sense. For many years 
past, however, the difficulty of accounting for many things, even 
historical events, suggested doubts of the accuracy of this chrono- 
metric standard; but geologists were indisposed to discuss boldly 
a question so fraught, as they believed, with difficulty. The 
question of the antiquity of man is therefore not new; never- 
theless it is only now that it has become a subject of serious 
scientific discussion. Henceforth it is destined to occupy more 
and more attention, according as the issues which it raises become 
better known. It is a question which may be viewed in many 
aspects, geological, physiological, ethnological, historical, political, 
and religious. To discuss it from any one of these points of 
view implies, however, that the question itself has been answered. 
Desirous as we may be, therefore, to show its bearing upon 
the great question of the origin of species, the origin and deve- 
lopment of language, the affinity of the different branches of 
the human race, the early history of nations, upon political 
theories, and moral responsibility as to crime, and, indeed, the 
whole subject of criminal law, and lastly, upon the subject of 
revealed religion—for such are a few of the collateral questions 
It raises,—we must of necessity examine first what are the argu- 
ments which are put forward to prove that our present chro- 
nology is insufficient, and that the past life of man upon the 
globe must be measured, not by centuries, but by thousands of 
centuries. 

The subject has already a special literature, and one periodical 
at least in this country may be considered as the organ of its 
students. The most important accession to its special literature 
Which has yet been made is undoubtedly the new book of Sir 
Charles Lyell. No one living was better entitled to write upon 
the ceological part of this subject; for it was he who chiefly 
showed the magnitude of the geological changes now in progress, 
and thus led scientifie men to see, in the existing course of 
nature, causes sufficient to account for all past geological changes. 
It was certainly a great revolution in ceology to substitute the 
slow, and apparently insignificant, action of the ordinary natural 
torces, for a species of Brahminical convulsionism which consisted 
of alternations of activity—of floods, earthquakes, upheavings and 
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sudden sinkings of Jand—accompanied by the rapid destruction 
of the then existing fauna and flora, with periods of repose, 
during which a new flora and fauna came into existence. The 
elegance and charm of his style made geology popular, and con- 
verted casual readers of his well-known Principles of Geology 
into ardent pioneers of the science. As the whole question of 
the antiquity of man has been the logical consequence of his 
views, so he is the legitimate exponent of the first-fruits of the 
enquiries into the subject. The opinions of a man so qualified 
are therefore deserving of serious attention ; and, whether we 
accept or reject his conclusions, we have in his book the results 
of a serious investigation by the one, perhaps, of all living geo- 
logists who is the most competent to discuss it. : 

As this is a subject which concerns every body, we must treat 
it so that every body may understand us. We must point out, 
therefore, as a necessary preliminary to any discussion of the 
subject itself, the nature of geological evidence, and the classifi- 
cation of rocks which geologists have made to express their rela- 
tive age or order in time. It is upon this classification that the 
whole subject of the geological evidence of man depends. 

Water exerts two kinds of action upon rocks, the one chemi- 
cal, the other mechanical. Most of them are made up of combi- 
nations of several substances, some of which, in their free state, 
dissolve in water. Indeed no mineral substance can be said to 
be absolutely insoluble in that liquid. Water flowing continuously 
over rocks, therefore, dissolves part of them, and likewise slowly 
decomposes such of them as consist of several substances, carrying 
away the dissolved constituents, and often itself combining with 
the remainder to form a new rock, much in the same way as it 
combines with fresh lime. This solvent and decomposing action 
is greatly heightened by the presence in the water of carbonic 
acid, which always forms a small part of the atmosphere, being 
produced by various processes taking place in nature,—such as 
the breathing of animals, the combustion of wood or coal, and 
the putrefaction and slow decay of animal and vegetable bodies. 
As this decay is always taking place in the soil, the air which 
impregnates it contains about half its quantity of this gas, or 
about one thousand times as much as the air which we breathe. 
As this gas dissolves in water, the rain which falls upon the fields 
and sinks through the soil dissolves the gas, and in part drains 
away into brooks and rivulets; and these by their union form 
rivers, which discharge this drainage water into the ocean. The 
rocks, thus acted upon by flowing water, become more and more 
liable to decay, according as some of their constituents are 
removed, and as they become hydrated, that: is, combined with 
water. The combination of water with a rock renders it softer, 
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and therefore more easily worn by the attrition in the beds of 
streams, or on the sea-shore. 

The matter gradually dissolved increases still further the 

chemical power of the flowing water, and in its passage to the 
sea numerous interchanges take place between the constituents of 
the rocks over which it flows and those which it holds dissolved. 
This action, which is more powerful in cracks and joints, effects 
in long periods of time profound changes in rocks. Many of the 
substances which thus dissolve in water are naturally insoluble 
in pure water, and are only held in solution by the presence of 
the carbonic acid. When this escapes, the substances which it 
holds in solution are precipitated, sometimes as a mud, and at 
others as a hard crystalline stony mass; the former being gene- 
rally the result of rapid, and the latter of slow precipitation. 
The quantity of matter thus separated from some waters is often 
enormous, being capable of forming, in many cases, beds of hard 
rock in the course of a few centuries. In general, however, the 
deposition takes place very slowly. 

The cracks and joints existing in rocks get filled with water 
in cold climates, which, when it freezes, expands, and splits 
or shivers the rock. Again, in some countries, the sources of 
rivers are so high in the mountains that the water freezes and 
forms what is called a glacier, which, although solid, still moves 
down continuously into the valleys, often far into regions where 
the air is warm, and where trees flourish, and even w here villages 
exist. The friction of a frozen river is very different from that 
of a liquid one, and so the ground is ploughed up, and the rocks 
are ground into fine mud; the ground rock, in its turn, acting as 
a orinding agent, similar to emery in grinding glass. The cliffs 
are undermined in the narrow valleys, and parts of them tumble 
down upon the solid river, and are borne as a long line of stones 
and detritus, called moraines, into the lower valleys, where they 
are discharged as the solid river becomes a liquid one. The 
detritus thus brought down, not having been rolled by the water, 
is always angular, and the blocks of rock are sometimes of 
immense size. Blocks of stone get imbedded in the bottom of 
the glacier ice, and still further increase its power: these blocks 
are like so many gravers, which cut deep furrows, more or less 
parallel, on the surface of any bare rocks in their course. Some- 
times a glacier continues to advance farther and farther into a 
valley, and sometimes retreats, according as successions of warm 
and cold seasons alternate. The track of a retiring glacier is 
marked by the line of stones and detritus which formed its 
moraine, and which may consist of rocks differing wholly from 
those in the valley. In Arctic regions, instead of isolated 
glaciers, the whole country is sometimes, as in part of Green- 
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land, covered with a solid mantle of perpetual ice, which is eon- 
stantly moving to the sea, where enormous masses, enclosino 
mud and stones, break off from time to time ; first, however. 
ploughing deep furrows in the bottom of the sea, and especially 
in the friths or bays, which in a milder climate would be the 
mouths of rivers, before they break off and float. These floating 
hills of ice, or icebergs, are carried by the currents of the ocean 
often thousands of miles away, where, gradually melting, they 
scatter the gravel and blocks of stone which they have borne 
along over the bottom of the ocean. 

This grinding action of ice produces mud and gravel: 
but even flowing water is able to break up mechanically and 


slowly wear away rocks. The rounded pebbles and stones of 
river-beds are the result of their mutual attrition, produced by 
the flowing water. The gravel, sand, and mud produced in all 
these various ways is borne onward by the water, which exerts a 
sifting action upon the materials, depending upon their size, 


= 


form, and density, and the relative velocity of the river. Hence, 
in the upper precipitous courses of rivers, we only find large 
blocks of stone, too large and heavy for the power of the stream 
to move them, though a sudden violent flood may do so; while 
in their lower courses fine sand and mud are alone found. The 
finely-ground matter of some rocks combines with water in the 
manner above stated, and becomes in some cases plastic, and 
forms, when suspended in water, a kind of emulsion, from which 
the mud only separates very slowly, and may consequently be 
borne hundreds of miles, and spread by the inundations of 
rivers over wide plains. 

As rivers are always eroding, or eating away, their beds, and 
as the rapidity of erosion depends upon the relative velocity 
of the water, the upper courses are, in general, more rapidly 
deepened than the lower ones, while the deposition of sand and 
mud in the latter continually tends to make them shallower. 
The velocity of the current of water in river-beds tends, there- 
fore, to become uniform. As the nature of the deposits formed 
depends, as we have seen above, upon the transporting power of 
the river, gravel will be deposited at one time in a part of its 
course, and upon this sand, and ultimately mud, as the velocity 
diminishes. The converse of this may sometimes take place In 
certain portions of river-courses. Periodic floods produce fre- 
quent alternations of materials of this kind, according as the 
velocity rises and falls. The deposits formed in this way are, 
however, always thin and irregular ; whereas the deposits due 
to the permanent change of velocity of the river consist of more 
or less thick beds of gravel at the bottom, upon this a bed of 
sand, and lastly of clay or loam. 
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The very coarse gravel of rivers has generally the appearance 
of a confused heap, in which it is dificult to recognise any traces 
of succession of deposition. We may, on the other hand, dis- 
cern the succession of layers formed by the gradual deposition of 
fine sand, and especially of fine mud. This lamination becomes 
still more marked where the current which deposited the mud 
was subject to slight periodic variations of velocity, producing 
corresponding variations of fineness in the successive layers of 
mud. In the structure of eravel-banks, sand-banks, and mud- 
banks formed by rivers we have accordingly a history of the 
changes which have taken place. 

Together with the detritus of rocks, rivers bear along trees, 
shrubs, and other plants that grow upon their banks, as well as 
leaves and seeds, and also the bodies or bones of animals which 
may fall into them, most of which become entombed in the fine 
mud and sand. The animals most likely to be thus buried 
would be fish, amphibious animals, and those which frequent 
river-banks and marshy places. In the more still parts of rivers 
are found fluviatile shells, some of which are sure to be covered 
over with mud. And in the case of rivers which, like the Nile, 
periodically inundate their banks, and leave a fine stratum of 
mud spread over a large area of country, land-shells would be 
there covered up. Sometimes both kinds would get mingled in 
the same mud. Where the river enters the sea, fluviatile and 
marine shells and fish, land-plants, and occasionally a large 
land-animal swept out to sea, would be buried in the estuarine 
deposits there formed. The vegetables and animals thus buried 
decay ; but the rapidity and character of the decay would be 
greatly modified by the nature of the matter in which they were 
entombed, its degree of fineness, the position it would occupy, 
and many other circumstances. In some cases they may be 
preserved for an indefinite time ; in others they may perish so 
rapidly as to leave no trace of their existence ; while in others, 
though completely perishing, their decay may take place so 
slowly that some substance, held in solution in the water, may 
fill their places as they pass away, and thus preserve a cast of 
their forms. 

Similar changes take place on the sea-coasts; a shingle 
beach being formed at one place, at others a long strand of 
fine sand, while in the deep sea a mud-bank accumulates. In 
these are entombed marine shells, and but rarely a land-plant 
or animal; and as every shore is not equally well adapted for 
the development of animal life, and some spots are even wholly 
devoid of any living creatures, we find some marine deposits full 
of animal remains, while others contain few or none. 

Again, the ocean teems with creatures some of which have 
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stony parts, and possess the power of abstracting the carbonate 
of lime dissolved, as above described, by carbonic acid, in the 
sea-water, and perpetually poured into the ocean by the rivers. 
Therewith they build great reefs of corals, which are broken by 
the waves, and are again soldered together into a compact rock. 
In the depths of the great oceans minute creatures with shells 
or other hard parts are engendered in myriads, and die leay; ing 
their shells and hard parts to form immense beds of rock. 

Numerous volcanic vents pour forth volumes of different 
gases, cinders, ashes, and sometimes perfectly molten rock, 
which solidifies at one time into a glassy mass, and at others, 
and more frequently, into crystalline stone. This molten rock 
bursts forth through cracks, and flows down the sides of hills, 
often filling up valleys and changing river-courses. The cinders 
and ashes are chiefly the same rocks which are blown into clink- 
ery masses, or into ashes, by the generation of gases. As vol- 
canoes become extinct in some regions, numerous springs of hot 
water charged with carbonic acid, “and often with stronger acids, 
pour out from fissures. These waters have extraordinar y solvent 
power, and metamorphose or alter the rocks with which they 
come into contact. 

On every sandy beach the waves, as they advance and re- 

cede, raise the sand into ridges like the crests of the waves. 
These ridges are sometimes complicated by new sets of waves. 
Successive layers of sand are often periodically deposited on 
each other, without disturbing the wave-curves of the previous 
layers. Worms pierce holes in the fine mud and crawl upon 
its surface, leaving a track behind; birds and other animals 
walk upon it, and impress their footmarks in the soft sand. 
Even the heavy passing summer shower produces upon its sur- 
face a number of cup-like hollows with raised margins, where 
the heavy rain-drops splash upon the fine smooth surface of 
sand, All these sometimes get covered up before they have 
been disturbed. And when the sand or mud becomes hard or 
dried up, or cemented together by the lime or iron of springs, 
these various impressions are preserved in stone. 

The action of volcanoes is accompanied by violent percus- 
sions extending over wide areas, and brings about changes I 
the level of the land. Long lines of coast are upheaved several 
feet, while others sink. Islands are lifted out of the deep sea. 
When the land sinks, parts of forests and peat-bogs—the trees 
sometimes standing r the forest—are carried below the sea, 
and sand and mud cover them. So, too, immense accumula- 
tions of wood form natural rafts in lakes, or in the blind arms 
of rivers. These afterwards sink to the bottom, and are soon 
buried up in the accumulating mud and sand. 
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Such are a few of the changes perpetually in progress in the 
world. In the lifetime of an individual their accumulated ettects 
may appear insignificant ; but history shows us that here and 
there they may produce perceptible changes in the lapse of even 
a few centuries. How long have these changes been in opera- 
tion? Can we go back beyond the dawn of history, and see 
whether the deposits then formed were due to similar or dif- 
ferent causes? This is what the geologist has done. Where 
deep gorges and ravines, the escarped banks of rivers, precipitous 
coasts and deep mines, open up sections of the earth’s crust to 
us, we find great beds of clay occasionally hardened into slate, 
and of sand cemented into sandstones, and then hardened into 
erits. We also find immense deposits of limestone, sometimes 
so full of corals as to seem like ancient coral reefs, at others 
composed of minute shells. Again, immense masses of gravel 
and shingle are cemented into hard conglomerates, and some- 
times remain as loose heaps. Beds of carbonaceous matter, that 
look like ancient peat-bogs and forests, are found intercalated 
between the beds ; and great trees are found passing through 
several successive layers of hardened clay and sandstone, with 
their roots still spreading in the soil in which they once grew. 
The wood, bark, leaves, and fruit of many plants are sufficiently 
preserved to enable us to compare them with living forms, and 
say whether such species still live on the earth. These plants 
reveal to us that the atmosphere in which they grew differed 
little from our own, and we may even guess the kind of climate 
in which they flourished. Immense numbers of shells are found 
in these rocks ; sometimes, indeed, they look as if wholly made 
up of them. Bones and scales of fish, the hard cases of crus- 
taceans, land-animals and amphibie, are also found. The sur- 
faces of many sandstones, when split into layers, exhibit ripple 
markings, cavities like those produced by rain-drops, tracks of 
annelids, footprints of birds; in short, all the phenomena of 
rivers, lakes, estuaries, sea-coasts and ocean bottoms, glaciers, 
icebergs, volcanoes with their dykes of molten rocks and beds 
of cinders and ashes. 

A comparison of the phenomena revealed by a study of the 
structure and position of rocks with those which are visible in 
the perpetual changes taking place now on the surface of the 
earth leads to certain inevitable conclusions, if we admit the evi- 
dence of the senses, and the power of the reason to frame induc- 
tions from facts. Let us just state a few of those conclusions. 
First, that the beds or strata at the bottom of a series of beds, 
one lying upon the other, are older than those at the top. 
Secondly, that where we find a succession of alternating beds 
of sand and clay exhibiting distinct lines of lamination, we may 
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consider them to have been deposited from water. Thirdly, that 
the remains of animals and plants entombed in those rocks be- 
longed to beings that once lived ; that the marine types lived in 
the sea, the terrestrial on the land, the fluviatile and lacustrine 
in rivers and lakes ; that, therefore, there must have been at the 
time when they lived dry land, rivers flowing over it, and seas 
washing its shores. Fourthly, that the successive layers of mud, 
forming beds of clay or hardened into slate, the thin flags of 
sandstone with the ripple-marks of the ancient sea, the tracks 
of annelids, crustacea, and birds which walked upon its shore, 
prove that, however different in aspect the contours of the 
land and the specific forms of life may have been, yet the sun 
shone, rain fell, winds stirred the atmosphere, the tides rolled 
in upon shores, rivers poured mud into the ocean, glaciers car- 
ried moraines along the valleys and grooved the surfaces of the 
hard rocks over which they glided, icebergs floated erratic blocks 
of stone to distant regions, trees grew on the land, animals lived 
upon its surface, and the sea teemed with life. Fifthly, that the 
types of plants and animals which lived during the deposition of 
the older rocks, and whose remains we find in them, were very 
different from those now living, and that, as we advance from 
the older to the newer rocks, the forms approach more and 
more to the existing types. Sixthly, that the alternations of 
beds containing land and fluviatile plants and animals with 
others containing only marine ones prove that the land sank 
beneath the sea, and was covered by new depositions contain- 
ing remains of marine animals, and that after a lapse of time 
it rose again, was peopled with plants and animals anew, and 
was subjected to the wearing action of air and water, by which 
river valleys and coasts were eroded and mountains denuded ; 
and moreover, that the sinkings and risings alternated many 
times, the number of alternations of marine and fresh-water 
beds being a faithful record of their number. 

We have stated that these are the inevitable conclusions to 
which a study of geological phenomena must lead; and that, 
unless we are prepared to deny the very foundations of all 
human knowledge, we must be prepared to accept them as true. 
But these conclusions, once admitted logically, lead to another, 
namely, that if it takes a very long period now to produce a 
bed of laminated clay or sand, it must have also taken long 
periods of time to produce the thousands of feet of fossiliferous 
rocks forming the crust of the earth. It may no doubt be said, 
that granting these rocks to have been formed by deposition 
from water, geological changes were much more rapid in the 
youth of the world than now. This, even if true, would only 
affect any attempt at fixing upon a chronometric standard by 
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which the past may be measured in years of the present. But, 
under similar circumstances, were geological causes more active 
in the past than in the present; or is this a mere supposition ? 
If we adopt the view that the changes in the past were more 
rapid than those now going on, the physicist will point to 
the ripple-marks on the sandstone flag, and tell us that the 
wave-curve gives us the measure of the wave, and it is just 
such a one as ripples on our sandy beaches; the chemist will 
point to dykes and beds of rock which have been replaced, 
molecule by molecule, by other substances from solutions which 
did not often contain the millionth of their weight of the sub- 
stituting body; the naturalist will point to his fossil coral- 
reefs and to his beds, wholly or in great part made up of 
minute chambered Foraminifera, and will give us reasons, 
which seem unanswerable, to prove that these creatures lived 
and died as now. Were we to use the present rate of geological 
change as a measure of geological time, its duration would be 
as vast proportionately as the distance of the remote stellar 
worlds which the astronomer has yet failed to ascertain. We 
may never be able to define either; but we may truly wonder 
at their immensity. 

Geologists have divided all the rocks which occur in the 
world into four great divisions, according to the kinds of vege- 
table and animal remains which they contain: Primary, or pa- 
leozoic, that is, connected with old life, when the forms of life 
were most different from existing ones ; Secondary, or mesozoic, 
or middle life, that is, belonging to a transition period, when 
the forms of life, although in almost every instance specifically 
distinct, exhibited a certain approach to the present; Tertiary, 
or cainozoic, that is, connected with recent life, when the forms 
of life included many now existing, as well as many which are 
extinct, but in which the character of the life was much the 
same as at present ; and Post-tertiary, or quaternary, which are 
those now in process of formation. These divisions are sub- 
divided into a number of others, the time of deposition of each 
such subdivisions being spoken of as a period. Thus the 
tertiary epoch, or that which preceded our own, was long ago 
subdivided by Sir Charles Lyell into—the Eocene period, or 
dawn of the recent, that is, the period when some of the existing 
shells made their appearance ; Meiocene, or more recent, that is, 
when a still larger number of existing shells came into exist- 
ence; and Pleiocene, or most recent, during which the great 
majority of the shells consisted of living or recent species. Each 
period is again further subdivided: thus Sir C. Lyell now pro- 
poses to divide the Pleiocene, or that period of the tertiary epoch 
which precedes our own, into Older Pleiocene and Newer Pleio- 
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eene. He had formerly used the word Pleistocene, for short. 
ness sake, for the latter division; but as it has been applied by 
many to deposits which are clearly post-tertiary, as, for instance, 
by the late Professor Forbes, he now proposes to discontinue the 
use of the term altogether. Much confusion has recently arisen 
from its employment, because often one cannot tell whether an 
author means true Pleiocene or Post-tertiary ; and it is there- 
fore to be hoped that the proposal to discontinue its use will be 
generally acceded to. 

He proposes to subdivide the post-tertiary into Post-Pleio- 
cene and Recent; the former comprehending those deposits in 
which the shells, being all living, a portion, and often a con- 
siderable one, of the accompanying quadrupeds belongs to 
species which are extinct ; while Recent would comprehend those 
deposits in which not only all the fossil shells are of living spe- 
cies, but the quadrupeds also. This nomenclature is of course 
to a great extent artificial ; and, as in the case of all formations, 
it is not easy, not only to mark where the Post-Pleiocene ends 
and the Recent begins, but to draw a line of demarcation between 
the Post-Pleiocene and the Newer Pleiocene, or upper tertiary. 
As in all other formations, it is difficult also to synchronise 
the deposits of widely separated areas ; indeed, we may safely 
say, that the existence of the same fossils in beds widely sepa- 
rated is by no means an absolute proof that they were contem- 
poraneous. If we bear these ideas in mind, the classification 
will be useful, and is sure to be adopted by geologists who feel 
a want of some precise distinctions just at the point it touches. 

But whatever may be the real value of this classification of 
the Post-Tertiary deposits, the reader should keep it in view ; for 
some of the most important geological evidence in favour of the 
high antiquity of man is founded upon the length of time which 
is supposed to have elapsed since certain quadrupeds existed, or, 
in other words, upon the length of the so-called Recent period. 

We may look upon Sir Charles Lyell’s book as consisting 
essentially of three parts : first, an account, generally analytical, 
of most, if not all, the recorded instances of the discovery of the 
bones of man, or relics of his arts, in geological deposits, or 
under circumstances which seem to prove that they belong to 
pre-historic periods ; secondly, a discussion of the phenomena of 
the so-called glacial period, and of the antiquity of man rela- 
tively to it and to the existing fauna and flora; and thirdly, a 
discussion of the theories of progression and transmutation. 
The first part is the foundation of the whole, and is obviously 
the part which first demands discussion at our hands. The 
others are but collateral issues,—great issues it is true, but 1s- 
sues which, being for the moment purely speculative, belong still 
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rather to the domain of pure science, and can only require 
serious discussion for the general public when more facts are 
accumulated, and the theories, which must at present be con- 
sidered as very crude, are more clearly elaborated. 

The recorded instances of which we have spoken are classed 
by Sir C. Lyell under two categories: first, those which belong 
to the Recent period, as explained above; and second, those 
which are referable to the Post-Pleiocene. The instances he 
recounts are very numerous, and could not be mentioned within 
the narrow limits of a notice like this; nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary to do so, as any one at all interested in the subject will be 
likely to read the book for himself. For our purposes it will 
only be necessary to discuss a few of the more important 
examples, in order to exhibit the character of the evidence, and 
the value of the conclusions deduced from it. 

In hollows of what is known as glacial drift—or great beds 
of gravel and clay, which cover many parts of northern Europe, 
including the British Islands, and which are usually referred to 
some portion of the post-pleiocene period, when it is supposed 
that the region in question was in part occupied by a glacial 
sea and immense glaciers,—there occur in Denmark great peat- 
bogs, from ten to thirty feet deep. Around the borders of these 
bogs are found trunks of trees, which must have grown on the 
margin and fallen in. The trees found at three distinct levels 
are said to have been—at the lower one, the Scotch fir, some- 
times three feet in diameter; above this, the sessile oak; and 
lastly, the pedunculated oak, with alder, birch, hazel, and other 
trees. The Danish naturalist Steenstrup states that he removed 
with his own hands a flint implement from under one of the 
pine-trees. Bronze implements are also found in the peat, but 
not, it is said, below the level at which the oaks occur. The 
Scotch fir is no longer found in Denmark, nor has it been 
known in the Danish islands within historical times, while the 
oak in its turn has been supplanted by the beech; to the period 
of the latter the Danish archeologists refer iron implements. 

Along the coasts of nearly all the Danish islands are to be 
found mounds of refuse shells of the oyster, cockle, and other 
edible shell-fish, mingled with the bones of quadrupeds, birds, 
and fish ; they are from three to ten feet high, and many are 
one thousand feet long, and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred wide, and are locally known as kiokken modding, or 
kitchen dung-heaps. They are almost always to be found on 
the sea-shore, and rarely elevated more than ten feet above the 
sea-level ; and they are not found on the western shores of 
Denmark, where the cliffs are being eaten away. All the shells, 
as well as the animals whose bones have been found in these 
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heaps, belong to living species, or at least to such as have lived 
within historical times, such as the Urus or wild-bull, which 
still lived in the time of Julius Ceesar, and long after,* and the 
Aurochs or Lithuanian bison, which was still preserved at the 
commencement of this century, and may still be, in a forest of 
Lithuania belonging to the Emperor of Russia. Among the 
other animals found in these shell heaps, are the beaver, long 
since destroyed in Denmark, the seal, the red deer, roe, lynx, fox 
and wolf; but no remains of domesticated animals except those 
of a small dog have been met with. Interspersed through the 
heaps are stone weapons and tools, such as knives and hatchets, 
implements of wood, horn, and bone, fragments of coarse pottery, 
and cinders and charcoal. No metallic weapons have yet been 
found; but the stone ones were sharpened by rubbing. The 
people who used the weapons made canoes from single logs, and 
must have fished the deep sea, as the bones of the cod, herring, 
and flounder are found in the mounds. The shell mounds are 
consequently considered to be of the same age as the oldest 
peat; and tumuli in the neighbourhood are believed to contain 
the remains of those who were the owners of the stone imple- 
ments. 

If the statements of the Danish naturalists and archzeologists 
are founded upon trustworthy observations, three distinct de- 
erees of civilisation successively existed in Denmark, correspond- 
ing to three successive kinds of forests. During the first period 
the inhabitants were unacquainted with the use of metals and 
with the domestic animals, the sheep, the ox, and the horse. Bas- 
ing their calculations upon the fact, that at the period when the 
Romans became acquainted with the Danish islands they were, 
as they now are, covered with magnificent beech forests, the 
Danish naturalists have endeavoured to determine the age of the 
first or lowest part of the peat, and consequently of the shell 
mounds, which they believe to be coeval with it. Steenstrup’s 
estimate of the minimum number of years which would be 
required to form so much peat, is at least 4,000 years. Sir C. 
Lyell remarks upon this calculation, “that there is nothing m 
the observed growth of peat opposed to the conclusion that the 
number of centuries may not have been four times as great, 
even though the signs of man’s existence have not yet been 
traced down to the lowest or amorphous stratum” (p. 17). The 
time must at all events have been sufficiently remote to have 
allowed of the Scotch fir being supplanted by the oak, and the 

* The following passage from the Niehelungenlied seems to prove that 
when that great poem was first written the Urus still existed : 
‘‘Darnach schluch er Schiere, einen Wisent und einen Elch 


Starcher Ure viere und einen grimmen Schelch,” 


The Wisent is the Aurochs, 
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latter by the beech, and for the growth, during those changes, of 
from ten to thirty feet of peat. Some changes of physical | se0- 
craphy must also have occurred in the interval, as the mound 
oy -ster-shells are of full size, as are likewise those of the cockle, 
mussel, and periwinkle, while the former cannot now live in the 
brackish water of the Baltic, except near its entrance, where a 
current of rich sea-water pours in whenever a north-westerly 
cale blows ; and the other species mentioned are so dwarfed and 
stunted by the fresh water, as to attain only one-third of their 
natural size, being in fact in process of extinction. It is inferred 
from this circumstance, that at the time at which the mounds of 
shells were accumulated the water of the ocean had freer access 
than now to the Baltic ; and Sir C. Lyell mentions that even in 
the course of the present century the salt water has made one 
irruption into the Baltic by the Lymfiord. He also refers to a 
statement of M. Morlot, a Swiss geologist who has devoted 
creat attention to this class of investigations, that in historical 
times other channels were open which are now silted up 

During the dry winter of 1853-54 the level of the water in 
the Swiss lakes and rivers sank lower than it had ever previously 
been known to do. The inhabitants of Meilen, a small place 
upon the lake of Ziirich, taking advantage of this circumstance, 
determined to enclose some land, and raise its level by dre¢ leing 
mud from the neighbouring shallow part of the lake. In doing 
this a number of piles deeply driven into the bed of the lake 
were discovered, and at the same time a great many stone wea- 
pons and implements, rude pottery, a small bronze hatchet, and 
an armlet of brass wire. Similar piles, accompanied by the 
relics of the works of man buried in the mud surrounding them, 
have been found in nearly all the other Swiss lakes. M. Lohle 
has calculated that at Wangen, near Stein, on the lake of Con- 
stance, there are 40,000 such piles. They are generally disposed 
in rows parallel to the banks, and were no doubt the founda- 
tion upon which huts were built, similar to those which the 
Peeonians who dwelt in lake Prasias, in the present Roumelia, 
constructed, as Herodotus tells us. Dumont dUrville has 
described similar lake habitations among the Papoos of New 
Guinea ; and Dr. Keller, one of the most indefatigable investi- 
gators of the Swiss lake-villages, states that even so late as the 
last century there were several fishing huts built on this plan 
upon the river Limmat, near Zurich. 

It is believed that these huts were grouped into villages, 


3 Similar shell mounds occur on the east coast of Ireland, but not, so far 
as we know, of the same extent as some of those mentioned by the Danish 
—" as they have not been at all examined, we shall not further refer to 
them, 
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some consisting of as many as three hundred such huts, and 
having a population of one thousand persons. In some, all the 
implements were of stone, horn, and bone, while in others 
bronze ones were abundant; the stone ones are said to be chiefly 
those found in the east of Switzerland, while the bronze ones 
belong to the western part—the lake of Geneva for instance. 
The material of the stone weapons is chiefly flint ; and from the 
number of chippings found at some settlements, as at Mous- 
seedorf, near Berne, the stone must have been brought from a 
distance, and the implements made in the villages themselves, 
Hatchets and wedges of jade, of a kind said not to be found in 
Europe, and others of greenstone and serpentine, and arrow- 
heads of quartz, have also been met with. Occasionally iron 
implements are found with the bronze ones, and also coins and 
medals of bronze and silver struck at Marseilles, and apparently 
of pre-Roman Greek manufacture. 

The remains of the animals found in the mud of these lake- 
dwellings have been minutely studied by Professor Riitimeyer 
of Basil, a distinguished paleontologist, who has published an 
elaborate report upon them. His list includes the domesticated 
ox, sheep, goat, pig, and dog, and all, with the exception of the 
Urus, or wild bull, are still living in Europe. The inhabitants 
of these ancient habitations knew wheat and barley, and flat 
round cakes of bread have been found. The Swiss naturalists 
and archeologists state that the inhabitants of the stone period 
were chiefly venison eaters, that is, were hunters, although they 
had succeeded in taming the Urus,—an opinion scarcely recon- 
cilable with that of Ceesar, who expressly states that it was im- 
possible to accustom that beast to man, or to tame him, the 
young animals not excepted. As Cuvier and other naturalists, 
however, state that he is represented in Europe by at least one 
race of domestic oxen, we cannot object to the opinion. The 
people of the “bronze age,’ on the other hand, were a more 
settled agricultural population. 

The Swiss geologists have made many attempts to obtain a 
chronometric standard, by which to determine in years the ap- 
proximate duration of the so-called stone and bronze ages. As 
an example of the principles upon which these calculations are 
made, we shall select that given by M. Morlot, founded upon the 
rate of growth of the small delta of the torrential river the 
Tini¢re, which flows into the lake of Geneva near Villeneuve. 
A railway-cutting, one thousand feet long and thirty-two feet 
deep, having been recently carried through it, an excellent op- 
portunity presented itself for studying its structure. It has the 
form of a flattened cone, composed of sand and gravel, and is s0 
regularly formed throughout that no doubt can exist as to the 
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comparative uniformity of action and identity of the causes which 
produc ‘al it. The section showed that at three distinet intervals 
of time the surtace was covered with a vegetable soil. The first 
of these lies about four feet below the present surface, and has 
a average thickness of five inches, and has been traced over a 
surface of | » OOO square feet: the second laye 1, sIX Inches thick, 
eceurs six feet beneath the first. and has been traced over 2: oe 
square feet, > and the third layer, also five or six inches thick, 
nine feet below the second, and was followed for 35,000 square 
feet. In the first or upper layer were found Roman tiles and a 
coin; in the second. a pair of bronze tweezers and some unvar- 
nished pottery ; and in the lowest, fragments of rude pottery, 
broken bones, pieces of charcoal, and a human skeleton having a 
small, round, and very thick skull. M. Morlot, assuming that 
the Roman pe riod has an antiquity of sixteen to eighteen centu- 
ries, makes his bronze layer three to four thousand years, and 
his “stone age” layer from five to seven thousand years old. M. 
Victor Gillieron assigns to the lake-dwelline of Pont de Thiele, 
between the lakes of Brienne and Neufehatel, the bones found 
in Which ofa Rutimeyer considers to maicate the earliest 
portion of the stone period, an antiquity of 6750 years. 

That th ‘civilisation * Keypt was very old—so old that nu- 
merous dynasties reigned there before the time of Moses, and 
also that before that time the Keyptians were the conquerors of 
ul the surrounding nations—seems now to be generally adimit- 
ted, except perhaps by a very few such sceptics in hieroglyphic 
decipherment as Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. This much is now 
certain, that the Pyramids of Gizeh were really the tombs of the 
Pharaohs of the fourth dynasty, and that the names read by 
modern Eeyptologists in those monuments confirm in eve ry 
point the historieal traditions handed down to us by Herodotus 
and others. Ina country the people of which, as one of the most 
accomplished Evyptologists of Europe says, appear never to have 
suffered the trials of barbarism,’ we may expect to find traces of 
man and of his works, extending much further back than the 
Pyramids. It was in this hope, as well as in that of obtaining 
the elements of a chronometric standard, that the Royal Society 
made a grant of money to enable Mr. Leonard Horner, who had 
already devoted much attention to the Nile delta, to have a series 
of excavations made across the valley of that river. Mr. Horner 
entrusted the practical direction to an Armenian engineer, named 
Hekekyan Bey, who had received his scientific education in 
Eneland. It was soon found, however, that a much larger out- 
lay than was at first contemplated would be required before any 

‘M. le Vicomte de Rougé, Discours prononcé a l’ouverture du Cours 


qd’ Avchihodie égyptienne au Collé ge de France, le 9 avril 1860. 
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informa tion of real utility could be obtained. At this juncture 
the viceroy Abbas Pasha munificently undertook to bear the ex- 
pense, and his liberal example was followed by his successor. 
The investigations were made, between the years 1851 and 1854. 
by a body of sixty workmen and several engineers, under the 


. 


rintendence of the Bey above named. 

The works consisted of two series, or lines, of open shafts 
and borings carried across the valley ; one consisted of tifty-one 
pits sunk at intervals, where the valley is sixteen miles wide. 
between the Arabian and Libyan deserts, in the latitude of Helj- 
opolis, about exght miles above the apex of the delta; the other 
consisted of twenty-seven pits and borings in the parallel of 
Memphis, where the valley i only tive miles wide. The pits 
were often of considerable size, to the depth of sixteen or twenty 
fect: but below this the oe alone was used. In no ease did 
the borings go below the level of the Mediterranean, though they 
several times reached that point, This is much to be reeretted ; 
tor, as Sir C. Lyell remarks, borings carried down several hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea in the deltas of the Po and 
Ganges showed that the deposits still consisted exclusively of flu- 
viatile mud, clearly proving that there had been a subsidence of 
the land. Thus, borings made at Calcutta, beginning only a few 
teet above the sea level, and reaching to the depth of nearly 400 
feet, showed that the whole matter passed through was river 
mud. Beneath the mud was found the gravel of apparently an 
ancient river bottom, though gravel is never found so low down 
in the Ganges now; and here were also found the bones of a 
tortoise and of a crocodile. The Nile excavations do not, there- 
fore, show whether any subsidence of the land has taken place 
during the formation of the delta. The fragment of red brick 
tound by Linant Bey in a boring at the depth of 72 feet, that 1s, 
two or three feet below the level of the Mediterranean, seems to 
prove that such a subsidence did take place. This idea is fur- 
ther borne out by the opinion of Sir G. Wilkinson, who infers from 
the position in the delta of the tombs called Cleopatra’s baths, 
on the shore near Alexandria, that they must have sunk, as it ts 
not probable that they were built so as to be filled by the sea, as 
now. He also mentions, as evidence of such a subsidence, the 
ruined towns now partly submerged in Lake Menzaleh, and 
channels of the ancient Nile submerged, with their banks, be- 
neath the same lagoon. 

During the excavation of the pits or shafts, jars, vases, pots, 
au copper knife, a small human figure in burnt clay, and other 
articl ‘Ss, Were due up, more or less entire: but where t the bor- 
ing instrument was used. any objects met with were necessarily 
brought up in fragments. In this way pieces of burnt bricks 
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and pottery were extracted almost every where, at all depths, 
even where they reached a depth of sixty feet below the obelisk 
of Heliopolis, towards the centre of the valley. The sediment 
pierced through had every where the character of ordinary 
Nilotic mud, except near the marein of the valley, where layers 
of quartz sand, such as violent winds are now known to blow 
from the neighbouring desert, were observed to alternate with 
the loam. Except in the cases just mentioned, there was every 
where a marked absence of stratification and lamination: a 
circumstance which greatly supports the view, that the whole 
thickness of mud pierced through was formed by the annual in- 
undation of the Nile. Forno lamination could exist in alluvial or 
warped land, upon which the annual addition would be a mere 
film that would be dried into dust by the sun, and. thoroughly 
mingled by tillage, almost every where, with the preceding films. 

Various attempts have been made to establish a chrono- 
metric standard for the growth of the Nile delta. Reserving 
Mr. Horner’s latest efforts in this direction for consideration 
further on, we shall merely mention here one or two caleula- 
tions, by way of comparison with the Danish shell-mounds and 
Swiss lake-dwellings. Two estimates of the thickness of Nile 
mul deposited in a century were made im connection with 
the great French expedition to Egypt. M. Girard estimated it 
at five inches in a century, between Assuan and Cairo, while 
M. Rosiére estimated it generally at two inches three lines in 
the same time. According to the first estimate, the bricks found 
at sixty feet would be 14,400 years old ; which would be more 
than doubled according to M. Rosiére. Linant Bey’s brick, 
found at the depth of seventy-two fect, would represent an an- 
tiquity of 17,280 years according to the first, and more than 
39,000 years according to the second. 

Having discussed the chief geological evidence of the exist- 
ence of man or of his works in recent deposits, believed to be 
anterior to the oldest chronological history, first in those parts 
of Kurope where history soonest passes into myths, and then in 
that land where we meet with a high civilisation at a period 
which carries us far beyond the dawn of even mythical tradition 
i most other regions, we may now pass to that world which 
is not merely new to us in history, but which appears to have 
been geographically unconnected with the old world from so 
early a period. A few preliminary words upon the Mississippi 
valley will enable us to estimate more precisely the value of the 
evidence in favour of the antiquity of man which the American 
continent presents. They will also help to illustrate, and render 
more ima ti other evidence which we shall discuss subse- 
quently. 
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The whole region of North America, between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Arctic Ocean in one direction, and on the other 
the Cordillera of New Mexico, with its northern continuation, 
the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, which under various 
names reach from ne arly the Gulf of Mexico across the St. Law- 
rence, may be looked upon as a vast plain nearly equal in extent 
to all Europe. This plain is occupied by the drainage basins of 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their confluents, by the St. 
Lawrence and its chain of great lakes, by the Saskatschewan 
and the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and lastly by the Mackenzie 
and the shores of the Arctic Ocean at its mouth. Northward 
of the parallel of 42° the general inclination of the land is to the 
eastward, and southward of that parallel, to the south. The 
watersheds of the several drainage basins are not formed, as in 
most other regions, by high mountains, but by mere rolls or 
ridges of land, in no case exceeding two thousand feet in eleva- 
tion above the sea. The length to which these rivers are navig- 
able shows in a remarkable manner the slight inclination of the 
plain. 

Along the northern shore of the Mexican Gulf, where the 
Mississippi enters it, stretches a narrow belt of low land, full of 
marshes and covered with grass, and consisting of newly-formed 
land. _— is sueceeded by a thickly wooded belt of land about 
from twelve to sixteen miles wide, consisting chiefly of the broad 
bottoms of the river valleys, separated by narrow rolls of prairie 
land. To this sueceeds what we may call a third platform or 
terrace, consisting of undulating grass land. Through these 
successive belts the Mississippi reaches the sea. Where it passes 
through the low coast-belt, the banks are only a few feet above 
the level of the water; but they rise as we ascend the river 
through the other two regions, so that at Port Hudson, twenty- 
five miles north, they form escarpments or bluffs 100 feet high, 
and at Natchez 200 feet high. Between these high banks, 
which the river, whenever it flows at their base, constautly un- 
dermines, an alluvial plain of varying width has been formed. 
The low coast-land and the alluvial valley plain may be consi- 
dered as continuations of each other, and as representing the 
Kecent formations. The upper part of the first and second ter- 
Paces, though how so hieh above the level of the river, belong to 
the Post-Pleiocene period: it consists of a bed of more or less 
marly clay full of land-shells. Here and there, however, a marly 
deposit, containing fresh-water shells, underlies it ; oa beneath 
all there is usually a bed of stratified sand and oray el, apparently 
consisting of broken-up paleozoie rocks. As we ascend the 
river, the loam with land-shells thins out, and the underlying 
tertiary strata appear beneath the gravel; on both sides of the 
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depression of the river-basin these tertiary strata rise up and 
form what may be called a fourth terrace, which is here from 
250 to 300 feet above the sea level. Covered over with a layer 
of alluvion, these tertiary strata stretch away to the southern 
end of the Alleghanies, where in turn they overlap the cre- 
taceous strata, forming plateaux 1000 feet high. From all this 
it will be seen that the Post-Tertiary formation is considerably 
developed in the Mississippi valley, occupying an area of about 
30,000 square niles, 

The greater part of the drainage area of the Upper Missis- 
sippl may be considered as an extension of this tertiary plain. 
The eastern part of it, where the land rises towards the Alle- 
vhanies and into the older rocks, Is wooded i and in this wooded 
region are the sources of those confluents of the great river which 
enter it alone its left or eastern bank. The northern and cen- 
tral parts consist of prairies, which are erass-covered regions, the 
whole of which exhibit a singular uniformity in the composition 
of the soil, the vegetation, and the form of the ground. The 
soil is remarkable for its fine state of division, and is generally 
of a blackish colour, from the quantity of vegetable matter which 
it contains. This vegetable soil is often of great thickness 
in the troughs, and even on the swells of the prairie, but i 
general its depth is about from one foot to two feet. The sub- 
soil is almost uninterruptedly a rich clay loam, mixed in the 
bottom with more or less sand and silicious gravel. The total 
thickness of the sand, clay, and vegetable soils reaches in some 
places to 200 feet, but in others the rock comes close to the 
surface, a layer of local débris being always found beneath 
the clay. 

The rivers which drain this area rise in almost insensible 
hollows of the high prairies, and as they flow onwards their beds 
and valleys gradually increase in depth, by which means the 
surface of the prairies becomes undulating and broken, giving 
rise to what are called rolling prairies. The rolls or swells form 
the watersheds of the streams. The depressions are not now 


always occupied by a running stream; some ef the troughs of 


this kind are fifty feet below the general level, and are almost 
always marshy, and form sloughs that are often impassable. 
When the river cuts down into the underlying rock, its valley is 
hounded by precipitous walls of limestone or sandstone, through 
Which the tributary streams have cut themselves channels. Some- 
times these rocky walls leave only space for the river to flow; 
at other places they ave widely separated. In the interspace, an 
alluvial plain, the se-ecalled bottom-lands are formed, and are 
often a couple of miles wide. In the Upper Mississippi they are 
generally well wooded, and only in the state of Missouri do they 
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spread out into wide pr rairies. These bottom or wet prairies are 
especially formed at the junction of large rivers, of which they 
may be considered to be z a measure the deltas. r this kind 

the Vi ra) ‘plain ot the Mississippi, Ci alled the bie swamp, 
oe. of the » JUNC tion of the Missouri. The elevation of the roll- 
ing sates above the river is very various ; in the Prairie dy 
Chien in West Wisconsin, it is 400 feet over the Mississippi, and 
the escarpments of the river-valley are 300 feet. At Cairo, in 
South Hlinois, the upper plain is from 100 to 250 feet above th 
river. 

The drainage basin of the Missouri, 1 which may be in- 
cluded all the great rivers that enter the Mississippi on its right 
or western bank, and which is far larger than that of the Missis- 
sippl, is exactly of the same character as the basin of the latter 
river, from which it is separated by a hilly and wooded belt, th 
Cross Timbers and Ozark Mountains. To the south-east this 
belt is parallel to the Alleghanies, while its continuation towards 
the Canadian lakes is parallel to the Rocky Mountains. Over it 
one ascends as over a ridge, on to the great prairie platiorm, 
which, terrace-like, rises eradually to the Rocky Mountains. 

In some river-valleys several successive flat alluvial | ins are 
ormect a Lt ditt terent le ive Is , ACC cording as the river erode s S bed 
deeper and deeper. The greater part of those alluvions are, qn 

r, gradually washed away by the river-floods ; but the succes- 
sive terraces, consisting of greater or lesscr fragments of them, 
Which are found on the sides of vall ‘YS, olve Le stimony v0 their 
former existence. As we ascend into the upper tertiary plain of 
the Mississippi, and especially into the valley of the Ohio and its 
econtluents. these terraces are every where seen to rise In succes- 
sion. It is obvious that, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, the highest of them, which is just below the level of the 
high prairie plain, must be older than that below it, and all oi 
them older than the bottom-lands now in course of formation by 
the river. It is similarly obvious that where these terraces are 
separated by a considerable difference of level, Say of one hun- 
dred feet, a long period of time must have clapsed between the 
formation of the first and last. All these old alluvial terraces are 
considered to be Post-Pleiocene, and contain the remains of the 
extinct Mastodon, and in some places of the extinct Megalonyx, 
while the bottom-lands are Recent. The former may, however, 
be much newer than any rocks containing corresponding fossils 
in Europe. 

Until the publication of Mr. Stephens’ s works on Central 
America no one imagined that, prior to the existence of the 
empires of Peru or Mexico, there existed in Yucatan a people 
far more civilised than cither,—the builders of the ruined city 


ao 
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of Palenque,—of whom not a single tradition has floated down 
tous. So likewise, until the publication of Messrs. Squiers and 
Davis's book, no one knew that the Red Indian who roamed 
throngh the forests and over the prairies of the Mississippi, and 
who to inany was the ideal ype of primeval man, was but a 
very new colonist of a land full of re mavkable monuments be- 
longing to a populous race which has long been extinct, and of 
which we should have known nothine but for those monuments. 

Ancicnt monuments, thoueh not all of the same age, are 
found every where mm the basin of the Mississippi ; but the valley 
of the Ohio, and the lateral ones of its northern confluents, the 
ereat and little Miami, the Scioto, and the Muskingum in the 
present state of Ohio, appear to have been the favourite seat of 
the builders of those which at onee are the most ancient and 
exhibit evidence of the hiehest civilisation. These monuments, 
to the study of which a considerable part of Dr . Wilson's hook 
is devoted, Consist of laree areas enclosed ee Cal ah. Works, some 
being apparently mtended for defence, and others for sacred 
purposes, and of sacrificial, temple, and sepultural mounds. 


Some of t] enormous size- mo h as the ereat 
mound of Miamisbureh, which is 850 feet in etreumference and 
OS feet high, and the fetta ca pyramid of Cahokia in [hnois, 
Which is 90 feet high and 2000 feet in circumference. 

The embankments vary from five to thirty fect m height, 
and usually enclose areas of from one to fifty acres. But areas 
of one hundred or two hundred aeres are not uncommon, and 


OCCASTO — works enclosing four hundred acres are met with. 


eC mounds are ot 


The extent of eround is. however. no eriterion of the extent of 
embankm«: a - the eroup of works, for instance, at the mouth of 
ate of at least twenty miles of 


the Seioto river has an age 
embankment, while the entire area of land enclosed dees not ex- 
ceed tLWOoO hundred acres. Me ASSIS, Squie I's all d aia Have point ed 
out that many, if not most, ef the circular works are perfect cn- 
cles, and many of the rectangular works accurate squares ; and 
that while the square and rectaneular works are of various di- 
mensions, certain eroups have a ereat uniformity of size,—tive 
or ne of ne es measuring 1080 fect a side ; a comcidence 
Which could not, as the authors remark, be accidental, and which 
Iust possess some slenificance. 

Some of the mounds have been eut through in the making 
Is, and for the 7 purpose ¢ of special iInvestie ration ; 
in them were found nple os nts of cop pel ‘ r and stone, ornaments 
and plates of mica, from the Alleghanies ; ealena, obsidian, per- 


res 
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Of roads and eanaz 


haps from Mexico; shells and sharks’ teeth, from the Gulf of 


Mexico ; pottery and carvings, especially pipe-heads of limestone 
or a porphyritic stone, like the celebrated pipe-stone ot Coteau 
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des Prairies. The earvine (1) the pipe -heads represented the 
heures of beasts, birds, and reptiles belonging to the Mississippi. 
with the exception of the Manitou, which is only found in thy 
ocean, and the bird ealled the Touean, which is now only to be 
met with in South America. It was * executed with strikine 
tidelity to nature.’ The copper of the huplements Was hot Cast. 
but simply hammered, often with ereat skill, out of the native 
copper of Lake Superior. No other metal has been met with - 
but the frequent occurrence of ealena seems to indicate either 
that the workmen were acquainted with lead. or that they knew 
how to use it fer producing a glaze upon ware. Human skelo- 
tons have also been met with. but evidently of different aees. a. 
the American Indians appear to have used the upper part of the 
mounds for burial purposes. Only those skeletons which lie at 
the bottom can be looked wpon as contemporaneous with them 
Those found in this position are not now considered to belone 
to the Red Indian type, and consequently were not Mexican. 
that ix, Aztec, though they may have belonged to some of. the 
older races. When exposed to the air, they rapidly crumble 
away. 

The whole character of these monwnents shows them to be 
very ancient, and to have belonged to a people who had mice 
considerable progress in civilisation, as evidenced by the density 
of population. The position of all the works, too, on river-banks 
in the most fertile spots. generally those which in modern times 
have been selected as the sites of cities. proves the people to have 
been agricultural. The shells of the Gulf of Mexico, the carved 
figures of the manitou and toucan, indicate that they held com- 
munication with the sea: while the native copper proves that 
they either worked the mines of Lake Superior or had commu- 
nication with some tribe that did. That some ancient people 
worked the mines in question there can be no doubt, for abund- 
ant evidences of ancient workings have been discovered, and that 
too upon a scale quite commensurate with the works of the 
mound-builders, 

The mounds when first explored were eovered with a dense 
forest, undistinguishable from the adjoining one. Sir C. Lyell 
tells us that he was shown by Dr. Hildreth of Marietta a spot on 
one of them where a tree with SOO rines of annual erowth had 
been cut down. The study of the reorowth of trees mm iorest 
clearings has shown that several suecessions of trees spring up 
before the variety of the surrounding forest is aeain reproduced. 
General Harrison, who was President of the United States in 
1841, and very well skilled in forestry, gave it as his opinion, in 
an address to the Historical Society of Ohio, that, In accordance 
with that law of SUCCESSION, several ecnerations of trees lust 
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have grown upon the mounds before those first seen by the white 
man. 

The strongest arewnent, however, in favour of their antiquity 
is furnished by their positions on the rivers, and their relations 
to the present levels of them. Sir C. Lyell remarks that some 
of the mounds were, at all events. so ancient that rivers have had 
time since thei construction to encroach on the lower terraces 
which support them, and again to recede for the distance of nearly 
half a mile, after having undermined and destroyed a part of the 
works. It has even been suggested that the rivers themselves have 
cut down their bed, and perhaps entirely formed the bottom-lands, 
or lowest alluvial terrace above described. The ancient works 
of Marietta seem to bear out this view in a striking manner? 
Messrs. Squiers and Davis evidently had a notion of its truth ; 
but they were startled by the result, which, as they expressed. it, 
“would give to this monument” [one of those at Marietta] * an 
antiquity greatly superior to that of the Pyramids, unless the 
deepening of our river-channels has been itinitely more rapid 
in tines past than at present.’ They, however, add, “ But one 
fact favours the conjecture, and that is the entire absence of re- 
mains of antiquity upon the beautiful terraces to which the 
eraded way leads.’? The eraded way here alluded to is a pass- 


— 
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ave leading from a quadrangular enclosure upon one of the 
upper river-terraces at Marietta towards the river, and having 
embankments at either side. This graded way, as it now Is, 
leads nowhere, and one cannot see why it was made. If the 
level of the river were forty feet higher, its use would be at once 
obvious. 

Whether these monuments be posterior or anterior to the 
bottom-lands, they are newer than the post-pleiocene terraces 
upon which they rest. If they be older than the alluvial bot- 
toms, some remains of man oueht to be hereafter found in that 


alluvion. The deposits of the alluvial plains of the delta itself 


are of about the same age, that is, ale Recent ; and there, aceord- 
ing to Dr. Dowler, some charcoal and a human skeleton, the 
cranium of which is said to belong to the aboriginal type of the 
Red Indian, were found. This discovery was made in exeavat- 


Ing for a gas-works at New Orleans, through a succession of 


beds almost wholly composed of vegetable matter, such as are 
; - » . ° > . riy 

how forming in the eypress swamps of the neighbourhood. The 
skeleton was found at the depth of sixteen feet, and beneath 
tour successive layers of buried trees. Dr. Dowler estimates 
..” We could not properly discuss this subject farther without pictorial 
illustration; and even then, in the present state of the question, it would be 
4 more or less fruitless digression to do so. 

* «Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By E. G. Squiers, A.M., 
and KE. H. Davis, M.I). Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, i. 75. 
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the deposit which covered it to have oceupied 50,000 years jp 
forming. Kven if no doubt existed ads to the AcCCULAcy of the 
statements published regarding the discovery itself, sufficient 
data to establish a chronometric standard have not been ascer- 
tained vet, and therefore, for any thing we know to the contrary. 
thie period mueht just as well have been 5000 yeaa : 
Whatever may be the value of thie =e attempts ata c¢ hronolo ry, 


f 4 aT + £1, 50 ry = } 
they dt ieast Prove that there @XIsts in tie minds of ve ‘Olooists an 


idea that the Recent period embraces a very lone duration of 


ss Thus Professor Awassiz estimates that the southern half of 
the peninsula of Florida. which is built up of coral reefs, and the 
whole of Which appears to be Post-tertiary, took 135.000 years 
to form; and hence he would 2 the age of the human 
jaws and teeth, and bones of the feet, found in one of the eoral 
banks by Count Sousteilba. to be 10 ian years old. 


LIL’ 


Ln “ the preceding examples of deposits containing ¢] 
remaims of man qo} of his works. there Was ho evidence of anv 


chi Kien of level havi ne take 1} place bi Vor | ci { produc e d by the 
dey thr Mselve 5. But. by sides the clas ; 1} stance of the 
Dea Inple lout ena. Neal Bale, We POSssess le mid (| evidence that 
chan s of I vel ot eonsidcrable APCAS have taken lace, hot 


y in the past history of the world, but even within the 
present contury ; and this leads ns to conclude thet many 
changes of the kind oecurred during the Recent period, Along 
the west and east coast of Scotland are found several succes- 
sive lines of raised beaches, containing marine shells of living 
species found in the adjoiming Seas. the best-marked aft which 
ah torty and twenty fect above the sea-level, The latter ot 
these expands in the estuaries of the Clyde, the Forth, and the 
Tay, into a terrace of v: yl 1o width. —_ as the alluvial terraces. 
apove de seribed do j 11) the 1 alleys of the American rivers. The 
flat land of the | Clyde, at Glasgow, f rms part of a terrace of this 
kind. In this estuarine deposit of sand and mud. eanoes formed 
of sinele oak-trees have been dug up: in one of them was found 
a beautifully polished ereen stone axe, and in the bottom of 
another was a piece of cork. The raised beaches of Scotland 
have been studied by Mr. Robert Chambers in his work on the 
An é Nea- Margins of Scotland, by Mr. Smith of Jordan 
Hill. Mr Geikie. ani other with oreat perseverance : and the 
result is a collection of int ities and important facts 

in the first attempts to ascertain the date of these beaches. 
the Pictish Wall, or Wall of Antonine, from the Forth to the 
Clyde, was always taken asa datum line, on the assumption that 
since its erection no change of level had oceurred. Mr. Geikie 
has r cently shown. however, that t there is aod reason to heljeve 
that an upheaval of twenty-five feet has taken place in the last 
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seventeen centuries ; so that the land upon which Glasgow is 
built might have been sailed over within the period of Gaelic 
tradition, and whales disported themselves where is now the 
Carse of Stirling, as is proved by the skeletons of large whales 
found buried beneath it. Supposing the rate of elevation to 
have been uniform, the next raised beach would carry us back 
three thousand years, and so on. In this way the rude orna- 
ment in cannel coal found on the coast in the parish of Dun- 
donald, lying Ol) the till OL boulder clay, and covered over with 
eravel contaimine marine shells, and hity feet above the sea, 
would be 3 LOO Years old. 

It is in Norway and Sweden, however, that the successive 
elevation of Jand is seen on the laree st scale. Sir C. Lyell has 
shown, 11) lis Principles of Geo logy, that there is evidenee 
of the slow elevation of la nd in those countries throughout an 
area of one thousand miles from north to south, and of an un- 
known diameter east and west, the maximum of elevation beine 
towards the north. On many parts of the coast of Norway, 
eoalar sd marine beds are found six hundred feet above the 
sea; so tha asstunine the land to have risen at the rate of 
hwo and a half feet per century, which, according to our author, 
is too high an average, every portion of land between the level 
of the sea and six hundred fect of altitude would, 24,000 years 
ao, ats been beneath the sea. In about an equal period, if 
the ascension continues at a uniform rate, nearly the whole of 
the Siow) man Ocean will be lifted above the sea. nnd Scotland be 
perhaps Joined to Scandinavia. 

The “ages of stone, bronze, and iron,”’—and it appears we 
must even adda ee copper one also,—seem to us far too 
perfect, especially enmark, to be true. In Switzerland the 
relations of stone and metallic weapons are far more natural, 
supposing that such cw SUCCESS - did really Occur. Perhaps our 
scepticism, which we will frankly confess eoes very far, is to be 
attributed to our contact with sanguine and enthusiastic archze- 
dlogists, in whose minds deductions become confounded with 
inductions. here is an excellent instanee of this confusion in 
the case of some bronze and stone weapons which were found in 
the river Shannon, in Ireland, during the execution of the works 
carried on by the Government for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of that river, and which were presented by the Commis- 
sioners of Publie Works to the Royal Irish Academy. Whether 
these weapons were mingled together when found, or separated 
by five or any other number of feet of alluvion, no one could tell, 
because the labourers made no note of the circumstances under 
Which they had been found, and had as yet no notion of a 
“stone” or “bronze age.” Nevertheless, in an address deli- 
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vered before the Acadciny, the late distinguished antiquary Mr 
Kemble dwelt ee the importance of the interval of time that 
elapsed while the layer of alluvial matter that separated the 
bronze from the wnde v-lyi ing stone Mmplements was being formed. 
This idea must have got into the heads “of some enthusiasts 
from the perusal of one of those small handbooks on the subject 
published in Denmark and Sweden, such as that of Mr. Worsaze. 
and, havine remained there a suthcient time. been metamor- 
phosed into a fact, and given as such to Mr. Kemble. We are 
not aware Whether there has been any public correction of the 
error; and in mentioning it we have not the shehtest intention 
of casting any Mnputation upon the accuracy of the statements 
of scientific men like Messrs. Forchammer and Stee ‘nstrup. We 
are prepared to accept at once, as a fact, every stance which 
they have observed themselves ot the OCCULrTeNCe of stone and 
bronze i ump ements, — Y civetunst.nces favourable to the sue- 
cessive “aves.” But we may remind the reader that the museum 
or © Ope nhagen, like t] sak ot the Royal [Trish Academy it) eae 
erew into existence by additions from various sources, and thi 
the objects purchased or presented had in too many instances no 
story to tell, As soon, however, as a few instances oecurred of 
bronze implements beme found unaccompanied by stone, and 
stone without bronze, the theory was initiated, and forthwith 
extended to all implements of doubtful origin. This proceeding 
was likewise favoured by the advantages which such a hypothesis 
presented as a basis for the classification of objects in a muse un. 
It would be singular indeed if the distinction of “ages” 
Was so perfect in Denmark and so imperfect in Ireland, where, 
we will venture to assert, no one could point to a single example 
of the occurrence of Weapons of stone and bronze under eircum- 
stances whieh would enable us to say decisively that the former 
Were anterior to the latter. Flint arrow- heads and flakes are 
almost exclusively confined to the northern part of Ireland, 
where the materials for their formation exist ; and an examina- 
tion of the forms of many of them must convinee any one of 
unbiased judement, that they have been made in imitation of 
metallic ones. There is even reason for believing that the 
owners of these flint weapons in Ireland were posterior as 
colonists to the owners of the bronze swords of the southerl 
part of the island. It should also be borne in mind that there 
exists evidence of stones having been used in battle, apparently 
of the same torm as those so absurdly called celts, by Wi PY1OTs 
who wore ornaments of gold, carried a bronze spear and swor . 
and used a buckler and chariot. This is the la malidh, 0 
warriors’ stone of Ivish leeends. 
Isidore’s statement, that the use of iron was discovered after 
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that of ali the other metals," may be perfectly true universally, or 
only so of certain Mediterranean nations, but it has yet to be 
proved. And if archeology is to become a true inductive science, 
archeologists should avoid the attempt to convert a mere opinion 
‘nto afaet. Why should bronze be every where discovered before 
ion? Surely not because it is more casily made. A knowledge 
of copper, without any acquaitance with other metals, is per- 
fectly intelligible in a country like that around Lake Superior, 
where the native inetal abounds ; and we may also understand 
how copper may have been more easily made than iron, where 
malachite or carbonate of copper abounded—thouegh this has not 
vecurred in northern Asia. But will any one venture to assert 
that the metallureic skill required to reduce iron from spathos- 
iron—that is, Its carbonate—would be oreater than that required 
to procure copper from the sulphide of copper? Is not the 
separation of copper from its sulphur ores, even now, one of the 
most difficult metallureic operations ? 

The general use of bronze weapons by a people docs not ne- 
cessarily prove that they did not know iron, or that their ances- 
tors may not have known it. Would every British colonist of Aus- 
tralia be able to make tron, if cizecumstances cut him off from all 
intercourse with the civilised world? Is if not quite possible 
that there Mlay not even now be one person able to smelt copper 
or iron from their more eomplex ores in the colony of Queens- 
land?) No one, we suppose, will deny that the Greeks were very 
civilised, yet thea arms were made of bronze ; and curing the 
early periods of their history, when the dawn of the glorious age 
of Pericles was already visible, it was their chief metal. In the 
Odyssey, Homer only speaks of bronze forging-tools.® Yet the 
Greeks knew iron, as Homer himself proves in the Iliad;? where 
he describes a ball of ivon as one of the most valuable prizes at 
the games established by Achilles in honour of Patrocles. Among 
the many uses there deseribed to which the victor may apply 
the ball, there is no mention of arms. No doubt, when manu- 
facturing industry was not very perfect, the ancients used 
bronze because of its beauty, and the ease with which it could be 
moulded into ornamental shapes, wpon the same principles on 
Which the soldiers of modern armies are decorated with lace, 
goat s-hair, or cock’s-feathers. 

No implements of iron are found in Egypt; yet few will 
deny that the Israelites learned the use of that metal in Egypt, 


’ “ Ferri usus post alia metalla repertus est.’ Orig. xvi. 

* Od, iii. 432, 

’ Il. xxiii. 826. See also the passage in the Odyssey (ix. 393), where he 
compares the sound produced when Ulysses poked out the eye of Polyphemus 
to that when iron reddened in the fire is plunged into water,—proving that 
even the tempering of steel was known. 
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and that the blue colour of the sword and other Weapons in the 
paintings of the temples of Thebes refers to iron; or that the 
figures representing butchers sharpening their knives on what 
appears to be a steel fastened to their aprons indicate a knowleda 
of that substance. M. de Roueeé a seems to think that 
iron was known at a very early age in Eeypt; for in a transla- 
tion he has eiven of a discourse pate ich Phthah is supposed t 
address to his beloved son, the great conqueror Ramses Meia- 
moun, and which is engraved on an official document erected in 
the temple of Abou Simbel, he conjecturally supposes a word to 
signify iron!” Herodotus also expressly mentions the use ofa 
crooked piece of iron in the art of embalming, and yet a sharp 
stone was employed in the same process. Had we only the same 
comparative knowledge of the Eeyptians as we have of the early 
inhabitants of Denmark and Switzerland, we should certainly 
place them in the early “ bronze 

The perfect knowledge of a " snetel and its general 
are «different things. Some of the best steel for sword-blade: 
ever made was manufactured, and ts sometimes still made, at 
Bokhara and Kiva, and other parts of central Asia; and yet 
Russian iron is now earvied hundreds of miles over a bleak 
desert : proving that though the manufacture of iron might be 
understood, it had not been raised to a profitable and general 
branch of ‘ae 

If the use of a particular metal be a true test of the stage 
of civilisation to which a particular race may have attained, 
then the Turanian or Finno-Tatarian has reached the highest 
degree, and did so perhaps first of all raees. The Finns, a 
branch of that race, and the sup pores allophyilian people of 
Kurope, according to Danish archeologists (in accordance with 
which view they could not even help makine the single skull 
found in the “stone-age” part of the Danish bogs a Lapp !). 
certainly knew iron at a very remote period. They are perhaps 
its discoverers ; for they alone of all people have made it one of 
the elements of which ‘they 1 clhieve the world to be composed, 
and woven its natura] history and method of elie tion into a 
singular mythology. They have a distinctive radical word for 
iron, but none for copper ; and so it is throughout the Turanian 
family, in which men have either borrowed the name of copper, 
oP plied the ancient name of gold to it, or invented a native 
name, which, however, bears the stamp of newness upon it. 
The rudest tribe of Siberia is able to smelt iron; and several 


'’ “Tu donneras la vie aux hommes par ta doctr ine, o roi Ramses !... Tes 
membres sont modvlés dans lor, et tes os dans (le fer ?).” As this Ra 1mses is 
the sovereign from whose anger Moses is supposed to have fled, the scriptural 
statements about iron support this reading. 
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villages are called “Simiths’ town.” What if the whole Indo- 
European race first learned the use of iron from the hana 
hordes of the Asiatic Steppes, the Altar, and the Ural? Ethno- 
logists, in making the Chalybes Turanian, confirm this supposi- 
tion to some extent, as that people vas celebrated among the 
Grecks for its iron; and an Enelish adjective, “ chalybeate,” 
synonymous With “ferrugmous,” has perpetuate d the reputa- 
tion. The same ethnologist who makes the allophyllian rae: 


of Euvope Turanian, arms him with a stone-hatchet in the West, 
and inakes an iron-master of him in the East. There must be 


eonfusion somewhere im all this. von, as a test of civilisation. 
is evidently not more decisive than the more modern tests of 
soap or swiphurie acid. 

‘Tf the USC of bronze be no proof that the people did not 
know iron, i area IS the LIsec of stone any proot that a people 
Was 1} int of metals. Before the concentration of industry 
in es towns, metals must have been searee. lt is probable 
that among ancient nations the chief alone had metal weapons, 
the common soldiers being armed with tmplements of horn, 
bone, or stone, just as in medieval armies the knights alon 
wore a complete coat of mailed armour. If the people who used 
stone implements did not know the use of metals, for what pur- 
pose did they work the mines of the Alpujarras, or of the Astu- 
ras, Or es: ancient mines near Batalha in Portueal, or the coal- 


mines of Ballycastle, all of which were worked with stone im 
plements, though anes of them had regular shafts and levels ? 
We can understand the people who with patient labour ham- 


mered implements out of the native copper of Lake Superior 
using stone tools to extract it; but what explanation are we to 
give in the case of a people who were able to smelt the sul- 
phides of the metals, and distinguish between their different 
ores, and who even knew the use of pit-coal ? 

ven though in one district a stone age may have preceded 
i bronze one, and the latter an iron one, may not the converse 
be found in another? Did not the Red Indian with stone 
hatchets sueceed the builders of Palenque ? 

{t may be readily granted that the geological evidence of 
he antiquity of man does not depend upon the admission of 
hree SUCCESSIVE ages. - for this very reason we regret that 
he two subjeets have been so intimately associated as they 
lave been. The hapless of three successive ages may be 
rue, but it is just as likely to be wrong; it was therefore pre- 
ature to make it the basis upon whic h a totally different issue 
tests. Geologists should remember the mischief done to science 
by the assumption that mammalia were confined to the newer 
tocks, And just as the discovery of a single mammal in the 
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Trias overturned the whole hypothesis, so the dise ‘overy of a 
single bronze article in the bottom of a Danish peat- -hog, or in 
the under layer of the delta of the Tinitre, would demolish the 
ages of stone and bronze. 

We have said that as yet we have no chronometrie stands 
whereby to measure the age of the Danish peat-bogs. 
acquainted with deep peat-bogs know how difficult it would be ti) 
determine the relative age of any two things found in them. Ty 
proof of this we may mention that im the deeper boes of Ireland 
smal] vessels of ancient butter metamorphosed into a peculiar 
acid are found, and sometimes, thoueh more rarely, cheeses, 
The latter are usually rectangular ; and one on which a eroas 
was stamped in relief was once found so deep in a bog that, if 
we were to assume that the superimeumbent peat had crown after 
it had fallen in, we should be foreed to admit that the whole 
peat-bog had erown since the Christian era, and might not 
Sa been indeed more than four or five hundred years old. It 
should also be borne in mind that the depth of a bog is no cri- 
terion whatever of its relative age, as bogs of one foot thick are 
known to be as old as others of thirty feet in depth. 

We have equal difficulty in ascertaining the probable age of 
any given thickness of Nile mud. We will assume that the 
whole thickness pierced through im the excavations and borings 

‘Hekekyan Bey consisted of undisturbed mud ; for it would be 
a ‘waste of time to discuss all the objections that have been 
raised,—such as, that the borines were made in ancient wells or 
canals filled up, that the Nile had so fre «quently shifted its course 
that no one could tell where it had not been. Mr. Horner has 
attempted to establish a chronometric standard for testing the 
age of any given thickness by ascertaining how much has been 
deposited. since the foundation of some monument, such as the 
obelisk of Heliopolis, or the statue of King Ramses at Memphis. 
Unfortunately his attempts have not been successful, as it is im- 
possible to tell whether the whole of the mud which has appa- 
rently accumulated above the foundation of a monument was 
really precipitated by the water or was artificially added, Sir ©. 
Lyell says that * He rodotus tells us that in his time those spots 
from which the Nile-water had been shut out for centuries ap- 
peared sunk, and could be looked down into from the surround- 
ing eround, which had been raised by the gradual ace ‘cumulation 
over them of sediment annually thrown down” (p. 3%). We 
suppose he refers to the account of the te mple of Bubastis, the 
present Tel Basta, in his second book. But in the preceding 
chapter Herodotus expressly says, that this was not due to the 
deposition of the Nile, but was artificially raised. The Ethio- 
pian king Sabacos employed convicts to raise the eround in the 
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neighbourhood of cities. And as early as Sesostris the same 
thine had been done by those who had dug the canals. And 
he further tells us that Bubastis was one of those most raised in 
this manner, 

Perhaps this raisine of the ground of the cities was to com- 
ensate for the sinking of the land; the position of Tel Basta in 
the Delta favours this view, for it is situated on the arm of the 
Nile which flows into lake Menzaleh. Another difficulty appears 
ty us to stand in the way of Mr. Horner's calculations. How 
do we know that the Egyptian buildings where large blocks of 
stone were used were not built in excavated ground, so that the 
large blocks of stone could be floated from the Nile by a special 
eanal 2 In Tel Basta the stones of the te mple were of red gra- 
nite; and as it was surrounded by a canal, the stones brought 
down the Nile by a raft must have heen floated-in close to the 
building. 

As yet, therefore, there is no means of determining the age 
in years of the Danish peat-bogs, the Swiss lake-hi tbitations, the 
nays found buried sixty feet below the surface in Nilotic mud, 

: the mounds of Ohio. With regard to the first two, they 
a go back only two or three thousand years, or much more 
but we could not say the same of the other two, especially of the 
alluvion of the Nile. M. de Rougé could say of the age of the 
Pyramids built upon that alluvion, * We shall not attempt to 
calculate their epoch ; too many essential materials are still 
wanting to enable us to arrive at a certain result ; but from 
henceforward we can attim, that in attributing to the Pyramids 
the majesty of forty centuries the ereat captain remained still 
below the truth”’ How much more true would this be of the 
sixty feet of mud beneath them ! 

If the severest analysis of the Recent deposits containing re- 
ains of man or of his works brings us up to the very threshold 
at least of the period in which, according to the received chrono- 
lovy, man first appeared on earth, it must be obvious that any 
well-authenticated discovery of hwnan remains in older, that is, 
Post-pleiocene deposits, would put the whole question in a totally 
new light. This is what recent discoveries are alleged to have 
done. The remains of man and relics of his arts have been 
found associated with the bones of extinct mammalia in deposits 
which are believed to be Post- -pleiocene ; and this has led to a 
reconsideration of many previously recorded discoveries of the 
same agi: which geologists, too startled at the moment by the 
novelty of the result, had allowed to pass into oblivion. These 
discoveries have called forth Sir C. Lyell’s book ; they occupy 
the largest part of it, and give to it its chief importane e. 

We do not propose to discuss in detail every case brought 
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forward in the book ; and all of them have been fully describe 
from time to time in various scientific periodicals. We do not 
even propose to dwell so long upon them as we have done On 
the Recent period. For our objects, an analysis of two or three 
cases will suftice, because for the moment we are only concerned 
with the simple question, Do the remains of man, or of his works 
really occur associated with the remains of extinct quadrupeds 
in true Post-pleiocene beds? In selecting our examples we shall 
neither follow the order of their discovery, nor that in which Sir 
UC, Lyell has described them. 

In sketching the formations of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Wwe mentioned the old alluvions, full of land-shells, forming 
the blutts of Vicksburg, Natchez, and other parts of the lower 
Mississippi, or delta district, and also the fringe of terraces of 
the Ohio and its tributaries, which we have supposed to have 
heen formed by the inundations of the river. Although it be 
quite true that we cannot determine the relative age in years of 
any two portions of the alluvion, that is, the rate of its deposi- 
tion, a moment's consideration will show that, however the rate 
of deposition may have varied, avery considerable period of time 
inust have elapsed since the materials of these bluffs were left 
where they now are, as is shown by the extent of valley-plain 
cut through them. The pelvis-bone of a man was found in this 
marl a few years ago, accompanied by the bones of the Mastodon 
Ohioticus, a species of Megalonyx, hones of species of horse, ox, 
and other mammalia, some extinct, and others presumed to be 
of living species. As only one bone was found, and as no geo- 
logist was there to note exactly the circumstances, it has not 
that importance which otherwise it undoubtedly would possess. 

A similar kind of loam to that forming the upper parts : 
the bluits at Natchez and the Nilotie mud, is found in Europe, 1 
= alleys of the Rhine and Danube ; and in the former sae 
by the name of loess. It has been the subject of much discussion 
unong geologists, the general impression at one time being, that 
it was the mud of a great lake which occupied the upper valleys 
of the river. Among the many objections which may be r aised 
to such an hypothesis, one was fatal,—the shells are chiefly land- 
shells, not lacustrine or fluviatile, and where any fresh-water 
shells are found it is alle exceptional conditions, at the bottom 
of the deposit, where it alternates with ancient river-gravel, upon 
which it gener: ally reposes, or in basin-like hollows, whie ‘+h must 
have formed swampy lakes along the 1 ‘alley. Underneath the 
mud is found alpine gravel, which may be traced up to the Alps, 
and which shows that when it was formed the river must have 
had sufficient power to roll along gravel. 

Geographically this loess may be traced along the whole Rhine 
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valley down to its delta, Holland, and also westwards through 
oleium into the north of France. M. d’Archiae, a distinenished 
French geologist, speaks of it as enveloping in Belgium the pro- 
vinces of Hainault, Brabant, and Limburg like a mantle, every 
where uniform and homogeneous in character, filling up the 
lower depressions of the Ardennes, and passing thenee into the 
north of France, where, he adds, it is found on plateaux 600 
feet above some of the rivers, such as the Marne. The loess of 
the middle valley of the Rhine is often 200 feet pores in Bel- 
eium it 1s usually from ten to thirty feet thick, and is found 
eapping the hills or table- lands about Br ussels, at the he ioht of 
300 feet above the sea. Sir C. Lyell quotes an opinion of Prof. 
Bischoff of Bonn, according to which the analysis of the loess 
shows it to agree closely In composition with the mud of the 
plains of Egypt. The similarity in per-centage composition of 
two specimens of clay, though it may show them to have ori- 
einated from similar rocks, could not of itself cive the slightest 
information as to whether the mud was inundation sediment, 
like Nilotie mud, or ordinary river mud, such as is found along 
the banks of all rivers. The peculiar state of division produced 
by a high state of hydratation is a far more important test. 
True inundation mud, for example, often contams from 35 to 40 
per cent of silicates decomposible by acids of moderate strength, 
andeven more ; whereas ordinary clay, such as that forming part 
of what is called glacial till, does not contain in some instances 
more than one-third that quantity, and rarely more than half. 
Judged by this test, the true loess of the Rhine and of Belgium, 
the alluvions of the bottom-lands of Ohio and Illinois, and of 
warp-lands generally, are undoubtedly very like each other, and 
no doubt would be found to agree closely y in this respect with 
Nilotie mud, and all fine silt which has become highly hydrated, 
and capable of being borne a considerable distance in suspension, 
The loess is to be e ‘considered as Post -pleioc ene, as the remains of 
the mammoth have been found in it in Belgium. 

If we admit that this widely extended mud-deposit was 
formed by the inundations of the Rhine, we must assume that 
the Alps were much higher than now, and that consequently 
very considerable changes in physical geography have taken 
place in the whole region between the Alps and the North 
Sea. This necessarily implies that the Post-pleiocene period was 
of very considerable duration. But other phenomena compel 
us to assume that the Alps were formerly much higher than 
how ; such, for instance, as traces of extensive elacial action in 
parts of Switzerland, where no glaciers now exist. The extent 
of inundated area may at first appear too extensive for a single 
river; but the example of the Ganges shows us that there ts 
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nothing improbable in it. The great plains of Beneal are 
covered with Himmalayan mud of this kind, which is found 
up its course for a distance of 1200 miles. During the sea- 
son of inundation. the whole region to the hills that bound 
the plain is covered with water, through which the tops of the 
trees appear here and there ; and persons coming down at this 
season sail over the flooded land. 

At Maestricht, on the Meuse, there is an alluvial plain com- 
posed of modern loess, undistinguishable from the older kind 
above described, which is bounded by ridges sometimes form- 
ine bluffs, and frequently consisting of a terrace of eravel of 
from thirty to forty feet in thickness, covered with an older 
loess, Which is continuous as we ascend the Meuse to Lieve. 
That city is situated in a kind of amphitheatre formed by the 
sloping sides of a table-land of earboniferous and Devonian 
rocks about 400 feet high, to the north of which the lower 
valley of the Meuse stretches to Maestricht. The Meuse enters 
this amphitheatre and lower valley from the south by cutting a 
deep valley through the table-land, the escarped sides of whieh 
are exceedingly picturesque up to Namur, as well as upon its 
confluents, the Vesdre and Ourthe. The city of Li¢ee is in the 
bottom of this amphitheatre, the suburbs upon its sides. No 
loess occurs upon the table-land, but it is found in the suburbs, 
at the height of 200 feet. 

A little below the city of Maestricht a flat-topped spur of 
the gravel-terrace or blutf, with precipitous sides, and covered 
with loess like that in the suburbs of Liégee, wp to which it 
may be continuously traced, called Caberg, projects into the 
Recent alluvial plain, and approaches to within about 100 
yards of the river. This hill was cut through during the 
excavation of a canal running from Maestricht to Hocht, be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1823. <A fine section of sixty feet 
was thus exposed near the small village of Smeermass, con- 
Sistine of forty feet of eravel, wpon which rests a eapping ot 
twenty feet of loess. In the progress of the excavation au 
extraordinary number of bones, tusks, and molar teeth of ele- 
phants, horns of deer, bones of species of ox, and other mam- 
malia, together with a human lower jaw and teeth, were found. 
According to the late Professor Crahay, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Louvain, to whom we are indebted for an accurate de- 
scription of the cireumstances under which the fossils occurred, 
this jaw, which is now preserved at Leyden, was found “at a 
depth of nineteen feet from the surface, where the loess joms 
the underlying gravel, in a stratum of sandy loam resting 0” 
eravel, and overlaid by some pebbly and sandy beds. The 
stratum is said to have been intact and undisturbed, but the 
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human jaw was isolated, the nearest tusk of an clephant being 
six vards removed from it in a horizontal distance. . . . Most of 
the other manunalian bones were found in or near the gravel; 
but some of the tusks and teeth of elephants were met with 
much nearcr the surface"! If the explanation of the origin of 
the loess be tmeterpreted aright, these bones are of very high 
antiquity, and this case is the European representative of the 
Natchez huinan bone in the Post-pleiocene loess of the Missis- 
sippi. Tt is unquestionably the most important discovery of the 
kind yel recorded, and Carries is back almost ito the so-called 
elacial period itself. 

We can seareely avoid referring to the flint implements 
found in the valley of the Somme, in the north of France ; for 
although probably ofa less antiquity than the bones of the Maes- 
tricht loess, they possess a special interest as in a certain sense 
the immediate cause of the promimence which the question has 
recently assumed. A considerable part of the department of 
the Somme forms a plateau, the soil of which is a stiff clay or 
brick earth without fossils, which, under the name of Lamon des 
Plateaus, torms the soil, resting upon chalk, of a large part of 
the upland of the district. Elere and there patches of eocene 
tertiary gravel are found lying in hollows of the chalk—relies, 
no doubt, of a continuous sheet of tertiary beds which once 
covered the whole cretaccous rocks, before the present valleys 
Were scooped out of both. 

The valley of the Somme has been eroded out of this  pla- 
teat to the depth, in its lower course, of between 200 and 300 
fect, and havine a width of about a mile between Aiiens and 
Abbeville. The sides of the valley are sloping, and show sec- 
tions of the horizontal beds of chalk. The bottom of the valley 
is occupied by peat-bogs of from twenty to thirty feet thick, 
Which rest upon a thin bed of stiff clay, as do all peat-boes 
tormed in hollows in eravel. Beneath this comes from three to 
fourteen feet of eravel. Resting against the sides of the valley, 
and in part covered by peat, wherever it has been found, occurs 
a series of beds, which, like the terraces of the Mississippi, evi- 
dently formed part of an ancient alluvial terrace which existed 
across the valley, but which was eroded in all probability before 
the gravel upon which the peat rests was deposited, and conse- 
quently before the peat itself Wis formed. Above this relic,— 
mn some places fifty feet above it, or one hundred above the 
river,—oecurs another terrace, a relic of a still older alluvion. 
Che lower terrace at Mencheourt, near Abbeville, and conse- 
quently not far from the sea, consists in its lower part of 
alternations of gravel, marl, and sand, about twelve feet. thick, 
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containing a mixture of fresh-water and land shells. and jy 

ky ] } } c } ‘* . ) . 
some of the lower beds of sand of some marine shells in addi 
tion, and also bones of mammoth and rhinoceros, and Hint n- 
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but marine shells and Cyrena jfluminalis are no longer found. 
In the eravel of the upper terrace, which near Amiens is 100 
fect above the rviver-plain, Hint weapons and fossils have like- 
wise been found. 
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wlish veoloeists and archeologists, many of 
Whom extracted flint Implements with their own hands, since 
the first notice of the meager! by M. Boucher de Perthes in iw (, 
have exhausted every obj ction which might be raised as to t! 
ereat relative an tiquity Even those who were most coonitedias a 
first have gone and xamined for themselves, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the implements were imbedded in the lower 
eravel, and that they were coeval with the mammoth and the 
woolly rhinoceros. 

Caverns in limestone countries are familiar objects ; some 01 
them form swallow-holes in which rivers are eneulfed ; and if 
subst quently the level of the river sinks ov its Course is ‘han ed. 
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these swallow-holes are found filled with eravel, sand, and mud, 
according as the velocity of flow of the stream varied. Some- 
times, too, the water seine from the roof, and holding ear- 
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cliffs already mentioned, alone the Meuse, the Vesdre, and thi 
Ourthe, which must have ereatly eroded their valleys, since 
streams Howed thro ol) the caves.some of which how Opell OU ON 
the perp ndicwlar faces of pre cipices 200 feet above the present 
rivers. The loess which we des ‘ribed in the suburbs of Liéve 
bears testimony to the change of physical geography which must 
have occurred. In these caves Dr. Schmerling found bones of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, eave-bear, eave-hyzena, which are ex- 
tinct, and of the wild-cat, beaver, wild-boar, roe-deer, wolf, &e., 
as well as many human bones, among others a skull. to which 
allusion will again be made presently. Dr. Schmerl:ng pub- 
lished an elaborate aecount of his discoveries in 1835-34: no 
h the seene of thy lik, and with the 
characicr of such investigations, can form any idea of the severe 
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played in the work. That a memoir of this kind should have 
remained during the whole lifetime of its author almost wholly 
Inappreciated, is the best proof that could be eiven of the 
unwillingness of geologists to discuss this subject until it was 
Impossible any longer to avoid it. 

About the same time that Dr. Schmerline worked in the 
caves of the Meuse, Father M Enery discovered in a cave ealled 
Kent’s Hole, one mile east of Torquay, in a bed of red loam 
covered with stalaemite, bones ot the mammoth. woolly rhino- 
ceros, eave-bear, and other mammialia, together with flint im- 
plements and human a The human bones and the flint 
impleme nts were believed t » be of later date than the rest : but 
Sir C1. Lyell infers, from a paper which was jointly drawn up by 
Father M’ Enery and Dr, Buckland, illustrated with plates, and 
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which has been recently published by Mr. Vivian of Torquay, as 
well as from some unprinted Ms., that Father M’Enery “only 
refrained out of deference to Dr. Buckland from declaring his 
belief in the contemporaneousness of certaim flint implements of 
ait antique type and the bones of extinct animals.” My. Good- 
win Austin, a well-known eveologist, ten years afterwards found 
works of man with those of extinet mammala in the same eaye. 
mn What he considered undisturbed clay, and under a layer of 
stalagmuite. 

When, in 1S58, the entrance of a new eave, which had never 
been disturbed, was discovered at Brixham, it was thought desir- 
able to have an investigation so conducted as to leave no doubt 
about the relations of the objeets found. The excavations, 
which were made under the auspices of the Royal Society, were 
wut in charge of a committee of geologists. Mar. Prestwich and 
Or Faleoner were members of the committee, and took an active 
part in the work, which was under the supermtendence of Mr, 
Pengelly. It would be difficult to find a combination of men so 
well fitted for such a task. Indeed, no man in Eneland is better 
acquainted with tertiary and superficial deposits than Mr. Prest- 
Wiel, 

During the investigation a journal was kept, in which the 
actual circumstances under which each specimen was found were 
earctully registered ; and the specimens themselves were nun- 
hered and labelled to correspond. We need not do more than 
inention the nature of the deposits, and of the fossils found im 
them. The galleries were in some cases entirely choked up with 
eravel and mud, but sometimes there remained an unfilled space. 
In this case the floor was often covered with stalagmite in the 
lateral cavities ; but in those parts that appeared to have been 
tunnels occupied by running water no stalagmite was found. 
Where the stalagmite occurred, it was from one to fifteen inches 
thick, and sometimes contained bones, amone others an entire 
humerus of a cave-bear, and an entire antler of the reindeer. 
Below this was a bed of an ochreous red loamy earth, from one 
to fifteen feet thick, containing bones of the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, cave-bear, cave-hyrena, cave-lion, reindeer, a species 
of ox, and several rodents and other animals not yet determined, 
and lastly a number of flint implements. Beneath all was a 
layer of gravel with rounded pebbles, probed in some places 
to the depth of twenty feet without being pierced through : 
as this gravel contained no fossils, it was for the most part left 
in the cave. 

The flint implements were chiefly from the lowest part of 
the clay; and this fact, as well as the occurrence of the bone of 
the cave-bear in the stalagmite, shows that the implements were 
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mtroduced with some of the hones, and before others. This of 
itself would not be al proof Ol OLE at antiquity, as ancient bones 
nueht be washed out of a Or avel- heap, and getting mingled with 
more modern human bones, mi cht then be swept into a cave. 
But the point was set at rest by a discovery of the highest im- 
portance, namely the discovery of an entire hind-lee of a cave- 
bear im close proximity to a very ve flint tool. The earth 
a the bones was removed, in the presence of Mr. 
Pengelly, by Dr. Falconer, one of the most competent of living 
osteo logists: and there was very hone m its prope rv place—prov- 
ing that it must have been buried in the mud while yet the 
bones were held together by the natural ligaments. T he cave- 
bear, then, lived im the locality at the time when the implements 
were nade, and he continued to live there up to the close of the 
deposits in the cave. This is proved by the humerus mentioned 
above as being found in the stalaemite. 

We have evidence that considerable cha s have taken 
place ith the Cooks ly) ite ‘al te a tures of the nele cali d ot the 
Brixham cave, as in the valley of the Meuse. since the stream 
which carried the eravel, mud, and bones was engulfed within 
it. ‘That stream: must mm fact have flowed sixty feet above the 
level of the stream now flowine in the valley. 

Twenty years ALO, when the occurrence of the bones of 

xtinct mammualia with human bones and flint implements first 
een attention, it Was objected that no such bones were 
ever met with amone those of wild ad domestic animals found 

n old twnuli, which nevertheless contained the same sort of flint 
baidhaneah: as were found in bone caves. It was areued that, if 
such animals were contemporancous with man, they would have 
been put into the tumuli in accordance with the custom of 
burying objects of art, and even animal food intended for the use 
of the dead. This objection has ercat weight ; and when it was 
put forward by so accomplished an antiquary, and we may add 
veologist, as M. Desnoyers, who was well acquainted with the 
Gaulish tombs, its importance was increased. M. Lartet has 
uow, however, supplied evidence that there are burial-places 
more ancient than the Gaulish tumuli, in which such remains 
do occur. 

A burial-place of this kind was accidentally discovered a few 
years ago near Aurignac, in the dep artment of the Haute 
Garome. It appears to have been originally a natural grotto, 
about seven or eight feet high, ten wide, and seven deep, 
situated about forty-five feet above the stream called Rodes, 
which flows in the neighbouring valley. The floor was covered 
with about two feet of clay, in which were found about ten de- 
tached human bones, mingled with entire bones of living and 
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We shall not follow Sir C. Lyell in his interesting and 

L elacial period, that is, the 

veological time, s till Post-tertiary however, at the close of 
which the most ancient deposits where remains of man or of 
it works have been yet found appear to have been noes 
At this time a mantle of ice is arr sed to have covered many 
parts of Hurope ; the soil, perhaps, was frozen for sinilie 
of fect ne de] th; and oO} ean tic iceberus tfoatcd in our seas, 
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sometimes perched igh on the sides of lofty hills. The dis- 
tribution ‘of land and sea was different from what it is now, 
7 26 Wisc? vet t \ 16 4 is ‘ e? . ° rs ee *,?? 
the @reatel oe Great rita, Treland, Scundinavila, and 


Middle Europe, being beneath the sea, thus involving a submer- 
vence of land to the eCxteli of 2000 feet at least. A change 
ot level tO this extent, at so late; L period, mie oht appear at first 
iohit impossible, did We hot POsse ss the most positive evidence 
that proportionate elevations have occurred in recent times 
‘+h, for mstance, as the elevation of a marine bank, eontainine 
marine shells and fragments of pottery, to the height of 300 
teet in the island of Sardinia; while in Sicily beds which, if 
not Post-tertiary, certamly Eaten to the N 
been litted up in some places 5000 feet. 
We believe this “glacial period” hypothesis to have been 
pushed too far. That immense elaciers stretched from the Alps 
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to the Jura, and down into the plains of Italy, and that great 
icebergs floated in the northern European sea, seems all but 
proved ; nevertheless we think we could establish, by a few phy- 
sieal facts, that in the Iberian Peninsula the mean and extreme 
temperatures have not sensibly changed during the Post-tertiary 
Heriod, and perhaps even since the middle ot the Pleioeene pc- 
riod, But it would be too great a digression from the proper 
subject, which alone we have proposed to discuss, to enter fur- 
ther into this question here, even if our space allowed it. 

So lone as the geological evidences of man’s antiquity rested 
upon a good deal of speculation and a few instances, we should 
be entitled tO question it. OL to reject it altogether. But ith the 
hace of the body of evidence that has now been accumulated, it 
would be idle to waste our time in endeavouring to invalidate 
ohne or two instances. If there be no standard by which to 
estimate the duration of the Reeent period, it must be obvious 
that there LS also none for the Post-pleiocene period : but 
although it is impossible, at present, to estimate mm years the 
leneth of time required by geologists to account for the forma- 
tions of the two pee We must, as it appears to us, admit 
that it was considerable—at all events far more than the received 
chronology allows for he age of man. 
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And if, indeed, we must adinit that, although man is, eeolo- 
gically speaking, very recent, a long period of time has vlapsed 
since his first appearance, What effect will such an admission 
have on those sacred traditions on which are founded the hopes 
of mankind? Or, in other words, how does such a result har- 
mouse with Revelation? We think that it merely affects the 
chronology which has been adopted, and sweeps away at once a 
host of difficulties which were true stumbline-blocks to biblical 
CYIties. 

The unity of the human race, if not the original unity of 
language, is a fundamental principle of revealed religion. ‘The 
tormer we hold to be equally lnportant to the well-being of man. 
whether revelation IN wudmitted Ol hot, But im a period ot teur 
or five thousand years it is indeed very difficult to account for 
the development of races by climatal mfluence, especially when 
Ww tind the Neero fioured upon the tombs of Keypt of four thou- 
sand years ago with the same features he has to-day. It is 
equally dithcult to account for the American race with its six 
hundred lane laG@es. lf in three thousand Vears the Indo- 
European languages have not lost the evidences of their radical 
and erammatical relationship, how are we to account for the 
development of the Chinese, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Eeyptian in 
a much shorter period ? In the discussion of these points, while 
the advocate of revealed religion may point triumphantly to the 
wonderful accordance between the account of the creation given 
in the book of Genesis, and the results of the most recent. dis- 
coveries In science, he is nevertheless placed at a disadvantage 
as regards his opponents, by a mere question of chronology. 
Now, although it would be very absurd to expect a treatise of 
ecology or of any other science in the book of Genesis, we should 
hke to know how mueh better the exposition of any modem 
veologist, Who had to address people wholly ignorant of physical 
science, would be than the Mosaic account? It Scripture cOn- 
tamed a revelation of the laws of nature, it would have taken 
away the ereatest stimulus to activity by which man is influenced, 
namely, the desire to know causes. For this his mind is con- 
stituted, and the triumphs he has attained prove it. But he 
possesses no faculty by which he can know of a hereafter, and 
for this alone was a Revelation accorded. The wonder, there- 
tore, is, not that the book of Genesis should appear to differ im 
miunor points with the results of scientific investigation, but that 
in) SO short ad space it should be possible to eive SO pertect a 
sketch of the creation. And now, by a simple change in the 
chronology, the Mosaie account will harmonise with the condi- 
tion of scienee even better than it did when it served as the 
incentive and guide to geological investigation. 
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Even if future discoveries should show that man existed at 
or before the glacial period, the faet would be a gain to the ad- 
voeate of Revelation. Durine that period the chanees of level 
which wndoubtedly took place were very considerable, as we 
have already indicated by the extent of the European glacial sea. 
The rise of north Europe and northern Asia must have been 
accompanied by the sinking of the great platform of the north 
Atlantic Ocean. Future investigation will probably show that 
at the commencement of the glacial period, Kurope and the 
castern part of North America were connected together, and that 
the latter was separated from the region of the Roeky Moun- 
tains by a sea which occupied the great river-plain, and through 
which flowed the Gulf Stream. If we suppose that part of 
Europe over which the boulder-drift is found, and which includes 
the whole of North Russia and Poland to the Carpathian moun- 
tains, Germany (north of the Saxon and Hartz Mountains), 
Denmark, and a large part of Scandinavia, and perhaps a large 
part of northern Siberia, to have been oceupied by a sea in 
which the icebergs of the polar seas floated, as they do now 
near Newfoundland, except that in the former case they could 
not reach the south ; if, further, we suppose a barrier of land to 
have reached across the North Atlantic, shutting off the stream 
of warm tropical water from European seas, which then, flowing 
up the present American river-valley, ran westward, warming 
the region of eastern Siberia, giving to it a climate like that of 
Sweden and Norway now, which is just what its fossil forests 
and abundant mammalian fauna prove,—then we should have a 
simple explanation of the peopling of America by two distinct 
races. ‘To the European immigration would perhaps belong the 
ancient mound-builders, and the builders of Palenque, as well as 
those various civilised races of which floating traditions exist— 
the Olmecs, Miztecs, and Zapotees, who are said to have oceupied 
the Mexican plateau before the arrival of the civilised Toltecs. 
There can be no doubt that a part of North America formed a 
portion of the saine zoological and botanical province as Europe, 
and that the mammoth roamed as far south in the former as in 
the latter. In the present condition of zoology and botany, the 
only satisfactory explanation we could give of this fact would be 
the former extension of land across the North Atlantie. 

As the Atlantic land sank, the river-plain of America rose 
On the one side, and North Europe and Siberia on the other ; 
the Gulf Stream took its present course, and the glacial period of 
America set in, during the interval which elapsed after the shut- 
ting out of the tropical stream, and the complete elevation of the 
basins of the Mackenzie and the Saskatchewan. The opening of 
the Atlantic, and the arrival of warm tropical water, ended the 
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glacial period of Europe ; while the rise of Stberia, shut off as jj 
is from the warm currents of air and water of the tropics, pro. 

hue “| th eC ie e- bound beds ot orave] and clay which Middendorf} 
hored to the depth of 600 feet beneath Jakutsk. This erent 
ceographieal change extinguished the woolly rhinoceros and the 
mammoth, whose bodies, still whole, are entombed in the jee. 
drift ; while in Europe they lived down through the whole of the 
Post-plelocene pe riod. From the completion of this change we 
might date the commencement of the waves of population from 
Asia into Egypt and Europe on the one hand, and of offshoots 
of the Turanian race of North-eastern Asia into America on 
the other. Ethnologists have always perceived that the Ameri- 
can Indian type was allied to the Turanian of Asia; and the 
traditions of the Aztees bring them from the mythie Aztalan of 
the north or north-west. 

It is too much the fashion among ethnologists to reject as 

wholly unworthy of belief those ancient traditions of nations 
which run counter to their theories, or which they cannot ex- 
plain. This is an error quite as great at that committed by rais- 
in¢ them to the rank of history. All popular traditions contain 
some germ of truth; and, if we do not mistake them for what 
they are not, they may, when skilfully analysed, afford clues to 
many obseure events, and throw much light upon the ethnology 
of early nations. Among the traditions which have thus floated 
down the stream of human memory, distorted, mutilated, and 
patched, no doubt, but still with a silver thread of truth running 
through them, we may certainly include that of the lost Atalanta. 
Another tradition of the same kind is the Irish one, which 1s 
plainly in the oldest Mss., namely, that the ancient warriors 
were in the habit of visiting Se ythia i in order to be perfected, in 
the land of their ancestors, in the use of arms. The journey 
was supposed to have been made by sailing from the North Se: 
across North-east Europe. Is this a tradition of the remains of 
the glacial sea ? 

The singular mixture of Germanic, Arctic, and Lusitanian 
floras in Ireland ree ognised by the late Professor E. Forbes, and 
the existence of shells of the last-named provinee in the drift of 
Wexford, noticed by Sir H. James, seem to support an earlier 
connection of Treland with Spain, and with perhaps the Amerti- 
ean continent. 

The speculation which we have just indulged in must not 
he confounded with the actual facts which we previously dis- 
cussed ; we have merely mentioned it to show that, even in the 
widest speculations of the future, the difficulties of race and 
language diminish, and the only change we require 1s 2 wider 
interpretation of time. 
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Many persons, no doubt, will pomt triumphantly to the 
contradic ‘tory nature of the successive theories put forward by 
veologists as a proof that no importance is to be attached to the 
. ome science. This is a rave error, and can only be 
committed by those who, however well acquainted with the ele- 
ments of science, have no true idea of its methods, and are 
unable to estimate the relative values of the elements of which a 
science is made up. While they wholly forget the stubborn facts 
whic! h remain unanswered, hes often undertake the quixotic task 
ot ups ttine a the Orv, hever pe rhi Ips accepte id, or if so onee, per- 
haps cast aside at the moment. Let it be remembered that no 
theories can be wholly true, and that no really scientifie man 
ever proposes one in the belief that it will remain for ever part 
of the science. fle proposes it merely as the best mode of link- 
ing together the facts which he has observed, so as to enable the 
inind to codrdinate them, and advance one step nearer towards 
the discovery of the true causes of phenomena. The greater the 
progress of a science, the more theories will be proposed and east 
aside. When, therefore. any one taunts science with the insta- 
bility of its hypotheses, and recounts a long bead-roll of those 
which have been cast aside, he unknowingly passes the highest 
eulogium upon the science he proposes to blame. Progress is 
the vital a ‘iple of human knowledge, as immutability must 
necessarily be of a revealed religion. All the apparent contradic- 
tions between science and revealed religion come from an endea- 
vour to apply the principles of the one to the othev. If we had 
the patience to wait, we should find that science, following the 
law of its own evolution, though it may affect our translation of 
a word in an ancient language, or compel us to examine more 
strictly into the various links of our chronological chain, instead 
of contradicting Revelation, as it penetrates more and more into 2 
knowledee of causes, itself removes in its progre ss the very con- 
tradictions which for a moment scem to some to seal the fate « 
Revelation. 

Among the m: my questions connected with this subject which 
are deserving of serious attention, there is one especially which 
we should have been anxious to discuss, if we could have done 
so within the limits of our article, because it affords an excellent 
example of what we have just stated. The subject we refer to 
is the osteological character of the skulls found in the old tu- 
muli and caves. No branch of seienee has afforded a finer 
field for empiricism than ethnology ; and no part of it gave such 
Scope to would-be physiologists and scientific archeologists to 
disport themselves with the lone names of a scientific nomen- 
clature. The ‘y measured skulls and drew conclusions, just as 
another ¢ ‘lass made lis ‘ts of unpronounce able words, or as ATIC ‘ul- 
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tural chemists made hieroglyphic table of ani lyse Ss ot TUL Is, 
If it was not science, it was at all events very like it. The skulls 
of the Danish tumuli were those of Laplanders, because the 

hypothesis of the Turanian race having covered Europe re wired 
that Finns and Lapps should be found somewhere. The ak 
builder of Ohio was the type of the Red Indian, because the 
Seu an must needs be a type apart. The skull found 
in a bone-cave in the Neanderthal approached the uthropoid 
animals in form, not because that sometimes oceurs in indi- 

vidual cases even in the favoured races of Europe, but because 
it was a proof of the truth of the development theory. But the 
skull of the Engis cave on the Meuse, more ancient than any yet 
found, approac ches that of the J Kuropean, according to the opinion 
of Professor Huxley, an authority on this subject whom few will 
be disposed to doubt; while Dr. Wilsonhas shown that the mound- 
builders were apparently not Red Indians. And lastly, Dr. 
Aitken Meiga of Philadelphia has come to the conclusion, from 
the examination of 1125 skulls, that no skull can be said to 
belong exclusively to any race or tribe, that none of them can 
he regarded as strictly typical, and that there is a marked tend- 
ency of the forins of skulls to graduate into each other more 
ov Tess insensibly. Professor Huxley appears also not to place 
much reliance upon those elaborate tables according to which 
the geographical distribution of intellect over the world was. so 
dogmatically made. 

From these considerations it appears that when man hunted 
the great cave-bear and lion and mammoth, while Europe was 
slowly assuming its present shape, he was still an intellectual 
being, and had hopes of a future state. We cannot more appro- 
priately conclude than with an eloquent passage on the subject 
trom Sir ©. Lyell, in which he is referring to the ancient tomb 
of Aurignac; though we by no means subscribe to the assump- 
tion, which his quotation from Dryden seems to imply, that 
the savage state, instead of being a degradation, was the true 
primitive condition of man: * But if,” he says, * the fossil memo- 
rials have been correctly interpreted—if we have here before us, 
at the northern base of the Pyrenees, a se pulehr al vault with 
skeletons of human beings, consigned by friends and relatives to 
their last resting-place—if we have also at the portal of the tomb 
the relics of funeral feasts, and within it indications of viands des- 
tined tor the use of the de ‘parte “l on their w ay to a land of spirits ; 
while among the funeral gifts are weapons wherewith in other 
ficlds to chase the gigantic deer, the cave-lion, the cave-bear, and 
woolly rhinoceros,—we have at last succeeded in tracing back 
the sacred rites of burial, and, more interesting still, a belief in 
x future state, to times long anterior to those of history and 
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tradition. Jtude and superstitious as may have been the savage 
of that remote era, he still deserved, by cherishing hopes of a 
hereafter, the epithet of ‘noble’ which Dryden gave to what he 
seems to have pictured to himself as the primitive condition of 
our race : 
‘As nature first made man, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 
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THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES., 


Tnat the end justifies the means, is a principle which 
has very often been imputed to Catholics; and the success 
of the imputation has given it a strange vitality in spite of 
indignant repudiation, and in the face of a refutation sup- 
plied by the practice of those whese lives have represented 
the ideas of the Church. It cannot be doubted that the Je- 
suits were seriously injured in reputation by the persistency 
with which this maxim was attributed to them by Protes- 
tant and Jansenist enemies. The supposed immoral policy 
of the Society was a very powerful weapon in the hands of 
those who sought to convince the world that it ought to be 
suppressed. but in reality the very maxim with which the 
Jesuits were reproached was carried out by the party that 
pretended to denounce it. For among the measures by 
which the Protestants endeavoured to secure the triumph 
of their doctrines, one of the most conspicuous was the 
wholesale forgery of historical testimony, and the deliberate 
interpolation and corruption of texts. In the following 
pages we propose to notice one memorable instance of this 
policy —the spurious history of the Waldenses, devised by 
the Reformed Church in France. It is one of the most 
remarkable forgeries that history records. 

The Waldenses originated in the latter part of the twelfth 
century from a certain Waldus of Lyons, whose name they 
bear. This is stated by the most credible authorities of 
those times, and by the oldest writers of the Waldenses 
themselves, and is confirmed by their earliest confessions. 
The opinion that Waldus joined a sect which already existed, 
and took his name from it, or that the name was derived 
from Vallis, must be rejected. 

Waldus of Lyons, hearing the gospel read in the Mass, 
was seized one day with an earnest desire to know its mean- 
ing. Ife obtained the assistance of two priests, one of whom 
translated the gospels for him into his own tongue, while 
the other lent him the use of his pen. By degrees other 
books of Scripture were translated, and Waldus caused ex- 
tracts to be made from the patristic writings, which were 
translated, and arranged under heads. He employed himseli 
diligently in the study of these translations, without yet 
showing any desire of preaching. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment were not forgotten ; and Yvonet is wrong in saying that 
ic Waldenses re‘ect the Old Testament, and only use the 
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Gospels in their controversy with the Catholics, in the be- 
lief that since the Gospels came, all that preceded them is 
abolished. The contrary is proved by their commentary 
on the Canticle of Canticles, and by their frequent habit of 
taking texts for their sermons from the Old Testament. 
Parts of it were also contained in the translation of Nerip- 
ture which was presented to Alexander III. * 

Waldus was attracted especially by the poverty of Christ, 
and by His utterances concerning poverty and the danger 
of wealth. Our Lord’s command to leave all things, and to 
follow Him, decided him to sell all that he possessed, and 
to give the price to the poor, in order to embrace a state 
of perfect evangelical poverty. This determination was un- 
questionably brought about by the example of the early 
Christians, and by extracts from the Fathers, which we 
know from the use afterwards made of them to have been 
selected chiefly with reference to this mode of life. Wal- 
dus could not fail to be struck by our Lord’s injunction 
to His apostles that they should possess nothing, and con- 
tent themselves with what was absolutely indispensable. 
He understood it as an essential condition of the following 
of Christ. When he compared with this standard the lives 
of the clergy of his time, he naturally judged that though 
they followed the Apostles in their spiritual office, they did 
not imitate them in the spiritual life. But, as he himself did 
actually resemble the Apostles in this respect, lhe deemed 
himself really their successor; and, in that character, he un- 
derstood our Lord’s command to the Apostles to preach the 
zospel as addressed to himself. He was no sooner alive to 
this conviction than, without asking the leave of ecclesiastical 
authorities, he began to preach in public places. Ife exhorted 
the men and women to whom he expounded the gospel to 
do likewise, and despatched them into the surrounding vil- 
lages. They went, both men and women, without instruc- 
tion, ran through the streets, entered the houses, preached 
in the open air and even in the churches, and urged others 
to follow their example. They justified the practice by 
the authority of Scripture and the Fathers, and by the 
tradition of the Church, in which they maintained that 
many laymen had proclaimed the Word of God. According 
to the Abbot Bernard of Font-Caude, there were certain con- 
ditions under which the laity could really be allowed to 
preach, such as that they shou!d not have wives, and should 
not be occupied with earthly cares. These conditions were 
accepted by the Waldenses, and exacted of the preachers. 
Thus the celibacy of the preachers of the Word was added 
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to the precept of poverty ; and those who were married parted 
from their wives. These were the perfect ones, the real 
poor Waldenses of Lyons. This development of a definite 
class of preachers put an end to the preaching women, who 
were transformed into a sort of religious order. 

At the time when the Waldenses were founded, there 
were many who expected the coming of Antichrist. This 
was probably one reason why the exhortations of the new 
preachers to do penance because the kingdom of God was 
at hand, met with so much attention and favour ; and it ap- 
pears from the works of the Waldenses that their preachers 
were in some measure influenced by the same expectation. 

When we compare the doctrine of the early Waldenses 
with that of Calvin, we find an immeasurable chasm between 
them. The Waldenses ascribed the fall of man to his own 
free will, and proceeded on the decided view that the free- 
dom of the will was not forfeited by the fall, although ori- 
ginal sin had made grievous ravages in the human soul, 
so that man of himself could produce only bad and rotten 
fruits. According to their doctrine, all men may be saved, 
and there is no absolute predestination. “There is nota 
word,” says Herzog, “ about justifying faith, in the sense of 
the Reformation. The distinctive system of St. Paul 1s 
carefully ignored, and only those points are dwelt upon 
which are common to that apostle and St. James.”' On 
the contrary, the Waldensian doctrine of justification is in all 
its details identical with the Catholic. Starting from the 
Catholic view, that Christ is the one Redeemer and the one 
Mediator, they hold to the Catholic doctrine of grace. Man, 
they believe, cannot begin the work of his own regeneration ; 
he must wait until God begins it. God seeks us before we 
seek Him, and if He did not, we should never seek Him. 
Faith must be the beginning of the new life. Belief in God, 
accompanied by the fear of Him, becomes obedience to His 
will; and this is necessarily followed by humility, which 
does not proudly discuss the commandments, but fulfils them 
without contention. From the great value they attached to 
this virtue, the Waldenses also called themselves Humiliati. 
But they considered every thing vain and worthless without 
the real keystone of virtue, which is charity. This definition 
of faith and charity, and of their relation to each other. 
shows in an especial manner how Catholic they were on this 
point ; and it is an evidence that the Tridentine doctrine of 
justification, far from being a novelty, is the ancient doctrine 
of the Church. We are told in the Vergier: “Through 


' Die Romanischen Waldenser, p. 190, 
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Faith we are adopted as sons of God. Without Faith it is 
impossible to please God. Faith must be sought before all 
things. As the branches of a tree separated from the trunk 
and the root fall and decay, so works are useless that do not 
proceed from the firm basis of Faith.’ But as works are 
nothing without Faith, so Faith is nothing without works. 
In innumerable passages Faith alone without charity and 
works is represented as inoperative for justification. In Lo 
Novel Confort, 81-96, we read: “St. James shows clearly 
and definitely that man cannot save himself by Faith alone. 
Faith that is not faithfully joined to works is dead and 
empty. St. Paul confirms the truth that the hearer of the 
Law cannot save himself. For as in man there are two 
component parts combined together, the soul and the body, 
in this life, so Faith and Works form one combined whole, 
by which man obtains salvation; and in no other way.” 
Ifence the Waldenses use the expression, Fides Formata 
(Charitate), and speak of Justification by works. 

They held that Righteousness is communicated only 
through the sacraments. Did they, then, acknowledge the 
sacraments of the Catholic Church? According to Moneta, 
it is certain, at least with regard to the French W aldenses, 
that they confessed that the Catholic Church possesses a real 
priesthood, and seven true sacraments, and that the Catholic 
priest can really consecrate the body of our Lord. Moreover, 
the Waldensian books show that they believed in the seven 
sacraments. In the Lpistola Fidet matrimony is termed 
the fourth sacrament of the Church, according to a way of 
counting found also among Catholics. In the Paris treatise 
De Vitiis et Virtutibus the seven sacraments are expressly 
named. In Cantica the Sagramens de la yleysa are spoken 
of in such a way that the sacraments of the Catholic Church 
must be meant. In a formula for ordination it is stated 

“that the candidate for orders is questioned also concern- 
ing the seven sacraments.” In the letter of the Bohemian 
Brethren to King Wladislaus, of the year 1489, wherein they 
declare their separation from the Church, they affirm that 
they recognise the seven sacraments. 

Without coing through the different sacraments, we may 
say with certainty that they accepted Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist in a Catholic sense. “On the latter point,” says 

Dieckhoff, “we have no grounds for attributing to them a 

different view from that of the Church.”* In like manner, 

they held that the three essential parts of Penance are con- 

tricion, confession, and penitencia; and nobody who considers 
* Die Waldenser im Mittelalter, p. 359. 
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the history of that sacrament will discover in this any here- 
tical elements. Doubtless they had their own priests, who 
considered it their office not only to preach but to hear con- 
fessions, and even to celebrate the Kucharistic Sacrifice. As 
they also recognised the validity of Catholic orders, it is not 
easy to determine in what relation the Waldensian and the 
Catholic clergy stood to each other. 

At first it was their intention not at all to exclude the 
Catholic priesthood, but to achieve a moral reformation 
amongst them; that is to say, they included the clergy in 
the work of reform which they wished to carry out in the 
Church. This is the special object of the author of the Vir- 
quer de Consollacion, where the Catholic clergy is reminded 
of the qualities necessary for its state. We must remember 
that the original purpose of the Waldenses was not to aban- 
don the Church, but to take a certain position within her 
pale. This was understood by the Cathole writers, and 
they distinguished between Waldenses and heretics. <Ala- 
nus writes his Summa against Heretics, Waldenses, Jews, 
and Pagans. The Council of Tarracona, in 12+2, directed 
that those who were received into the Church should declare, 
“Quod non sum vel fui Waldensis—nee hereticus.” In the 
year 1179 they even appeared before the Council of Lateran 
with their translation of the bible, in the hope of obtaining 
an ecclesiastical approbation. It was only when this had 
been refused by Alexander III., and they, continuing in the 
same path, had been condemned in the year 118+ by Lu- 
cius I1]., that their position towards the Church became an 
altered one; and then only the doctrine sprang up that Christ 
had indeed conveyed the primacy to Peter and his succes- 
sors, but that it had been suspended from the days of Pope 
Sylvester. 

The organisation of the sect throws some further helt on 
its views. According to Catholic reports, they admitted the 
three hierarchical orders of the Church,—bishop, priest, and 
deacon; but we are not told whether these degrees were in- 
troduced among themselves. In the Waldensian comment- 
ary on the Canticle of Canticles the three orders are men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of their respective functions. 
Another distinction, however, comes forth very clearly in 
their system: that between upper and lower, senior and 
junior priests. Two priests were always sent together on 
the mission; the lower and junior was subject to the other. 
Other priests there were, who did not go on missions, but 
lived in monastic community; besides which there were 
communities of women. For our inquiry the first alone are 
important, 
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They were ordained by the imposition of hands. Their 
office was partly to preach, partly to hear confessions and 
give penance and absolution. Herzog describes them as fol- 
lows: “When they could not preach, they delivered their 
discourse in the houses ; they read portions of the Lible and 
other books, which they also offered for sale; and they 
prayed on their knees with their followers who were present. 
Their chief occupation was to hear confessions, as the remis- 
sion of sins was deemed to belong to the priesthood as such ; 
and the decline of discipline in the Church gave an impulse 
to their activity. The penitent confessed on his knees be- 
fore his confessor, and the latter pronounced absclution in 
terms which have been preserved in a German formulary in 
a Strasburg Ms. of the date of 1404: ‘May our Lord, who 
forgave Zacheus, Mary Magdalene, and Paul, and delivered 
Peter from his chains, forgive thee thy sins. May the Lord 
bless and preserve thee, We.’ 

Iflow did this confession al absolution of the Walden- 
sian priests stand with respect to that of the Catholics ? 
Did the first exclude the other: ? and were they considered of 
equal value? ILerzog says: “‘ At first the Waldenses directed 
their penitents to the Catholic priests, and explained to 
the latter the proper way of hearing confessions.” Moneta 
says of the French Waldenses, that “they declared them- 
selves ready to receive the Holy Eucharist and the other Sa- 
craments of the Catholic Church, if they could obtain them.” 
And in fact they did receive the sacraments of the Catholic 
Church until the sixteenth century. 

In order to settle this question, we must examine their 
ritual in the administration of Communion. In their own 
writings there is no trace of a separate Communion. The 
Catholic writers give more information. According to Inno- 
cent III.,4 the Waldenses had on some occasions begun to 
administer Communion themselves. According to Peter of 
Vaux-Sernay, they held that in case of need they could con- 
secrate; and such cases of need, in which Communion was 
refused them in the churches, may have often occurred. It 
appears, therefore, that they were induced to act for them- 
selves only by necessity, in consequence of being denied by 
the Catholic Church. They admitted the legitimate autho- 
rity of the Catholic clergy to consecrate and to absolve ; but 
when they were excluded from participation, they had re- 
course to absolution and consecration by the hands of lay- 
men. They found a welcome consolation in the controver- 
sies of the day. They took their departure from the per- 


3 Die Romanischen Waldenser, p. 210. 4 Epist. xu. 94. 
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fectly true principle that God alone remits sins; and they 
argued that although forgiveness had been made conditional 
on confession to a priest, and on his absolution, nevertheless 
in their position the want of both would be pardoned them 
by God. but we are unable to discern from their books 
whether confession to the Waldensian priests, and absolution 
by them, had not simply the character of the confessions 
made in monasteries before the community, without being 
regarded as equivalent to confession to a Catholic priest, or 
as a substitute for it. Perhaps the retention of the formula 
deprecativa in the absolution is intended to express this. For 
we learn with certainty from the Catholic writers that the 
Waldenses always sought the Catholic confession as well as 
the other sacraments, which was imputed to them as hypo- 
crisy by the Catholics; while the Bohemian Brethren refused 
to be united to them on this account, and the Calvinists 
made it a condition of their union that such a participation 
in the worship and sacraments of the Church should cease. 
In the Index Errorum it is even reported that most of their 
teachers, having little reliance on their own communion, 
came to communion in the Catholic Church. 

The singular form of the maxim, “therefore there are 
two ways of eating, one sacramental, the other spiritual ; 
sacramental, when both the good and the bad eat; spiritual, 
when only the good partake,’”’*—appears to us, when we con- 
sider that the good are the Waldenses, and the bad the Ca- 
tholics,? to imply that they imputed no sacramental charac- 
ter to their own separate communion, but regarded it only 
as a means of the spiritual communion. ‘They probably 
meant to say: When we receive communion with the Catho- 
lics, we communicate sacramentally, for there the consecra- 
tion by the priest completes the sacrament; but when we 
communicate alone, among ourselves, we do not possess the 
sacrament, and can therefore receive communion only spiri- 
tually. We are compelled so to understand it, because in the 
Glosa Pater a question of time and place is raised, and the 
sacramental or spiritual character of the communion is de- 
termined accordingly. The Waldensian maxim is therefore 
very different from that of Peter Lombard: “Et sicut dux 


* * Plurimi tamen magistrorum suorum, non habentes multam fidem in 
hujusmodi communione propria, ad communicandum in ecclesia veniunt.’ 
Bib. Max. xxv. 308. 

® “ Donea doas manieras son de maniar, una sagramental e autre sperital. 
Sagramental es, cant lo manian li bon e li mal. Sperital, cant lo manian sola- 
ment li bon.” 

7 According to Cantica, the Waldenses are the fidel Catholic, the Catho- 
lics the mal Catholic. See Herzog, p. 206. 
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sunt res illius sacramenti, ita etiam duo modi manducandi. 
Unus sacramentalis, quo boni et mali edunt; alter spiritu- 
alis, quo soli boni manducant.” Here the question is as to 
the manner of partaking, which depends on the condition of 
the communicant. According to the Waldenses, the mode 
depends on the time and place of receiving. Otherwise we 
must assume, what nobody can believe, that the good, when 
they received communion with the bad, merely received the 
sacrament, but not spiritually. 

It is therefore quite natural that, from the want of a 
sacramental character, the separate communion of the Wal- 
denses did not long continue, and was not much relied upon 
by themselves, as the Index Errorwm expressly says. At 
first they received communion in common every year, on 
the evening of Maundy Thursday; but this could only be 
held when the officiating minister was also a priest (“qui 
preeest inter eos, si est sacerdos”); from which it is evident 
that they intended on this day to celebrate a sacramental 
communion. This could only be so long as they had Catho- 
lic priests among them. After that, the attempt to have a 
sectarian celebration necessarily disappeared, as it had done 
in the time of Yvonet. He, as well as the Inquisition of 
Toulouse, in 13809 and 1328, found no trace of a separate 
administration of the sacraments. 

We must therefore conclude that the ministry of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist by the Waldensian clergy was only 
exceptional. They moreover retained, according to the tes- 
timony of the Catholics, the other fundamental doctrines of 
the Church,—as that of the Person of Christ, and His de- 
scent into hell. 

There were only two Catholic doctrines which they re- 
jected,— Purgatory, and the Invocation of Saints. Herzog, 
indeed says (p. 160), that in all the extant books of the 
Waldenses belonging to the period previous to their inter- 
course with the Bohemian Brethren, the expression purga- 
tor’ never occurs, and the doctrine is not expressly denied. 
Ife adds that the earliest Catholic writers, Alanus, Bernard 
of Font-Caude, Peter Monachus, and the genuine Rainerius, 
do not affirm that the Waldenses expressly rejected purga- 
tory. And if we examine their statements more closely, 
we shall find that they spring from a misunderstanding. 
Such sentences as “in hell there is no salvation,’—“ in hell 
there is no place for repentance and for forgiveness, after 
death no more time for these,” involve no repudiation of the 
Catholic doctrine, which does not deny either that with the 
end of this life the decision ensues for heaven or hell, or that 
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there is no salvation for those who are in hell. It only 
maintains that those who at their death are found just, and 
are at once among the heirs of heaven, may yet have some 
impurities and imperfections upon them which must be re- 
moved. since nothing defiled can enter heaven. The Wal- 
denses do not contradict the doctrine that there is no desery- 
ing heaven beyond the grave; nor are they in opposition to 
the Church on the subject of purgatory when they say “that 
we must do penance here below, and that the brief penance 
of this life determines our fate in eternity.” Even their 
denial of the efficacy of the intercession and good works of 
the living to alter the state of the dead, is no denial of pur- 
gatory, for these prayers and works were referred by them 
to hell, and not to purgatory ; and even if it were otherwise, 
the doctrine rejected would be, not that of purgatory, but that 
of the communion of the militant and the sutlering Church. 
Catholic writers, indeed, drew from these passages the conclu- 
sion that “the purifying punishment was held to be only in 
this life’ (Stephanus de Borbone) ; or, as Yvonet says, that 
no purgatory exists. In reality, there seems to be in all 
this only a silence concerning the future, and the mode of 
its accomplishment, like that which they also observed with 
regard to the Holy Eucharist, where they aflirmed nothing 
about the manner in which the bread and wine became 
transsubstantiated into the body and blood of Christ. Our 
interpretation is moreover supported by Bernard of Font- 
Caude. It appears, says Dieckhoff (p. 297), that they held 
various opinions as to the way to heaven after death ; for, 
according to Bernard, some believed that the souls of the 
pious are at once conveyed to heaven after death; while 
others held that the souls of the just are first of all received 
into places of rest (paradise), until at the last day they enter 
the real heaven, the s¢dereas muansiones. 

The Invocation of Saints was never rejected by the Wal- 
denses; but there is no trace of its actual use in their 
works. 

Such the system of the Waldenses continued down to the 
Reformation ; for even their intercourse with the buhemian 
Brethren produced no real change. Although in the letters 
of Wladislaus of Bohemia, and of Thomas de Fonte Citicule, 
and in the book on Antichrist, a complete separation from 
the Catholics is spoken of; and although in these writings 
the Church is most bitterly assailed; yet the doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith and of Predestination is never taught, 
the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments is never directly re- 
jected, and it is nowhere stated that there are only two. 
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But monasticism and the Invocation of Saints are rejected, 
adoration is branded as idolatry, and oral confession and 
other acts of penance are reckoned among the works of An- 
tichrist. Here there is a decided advance beyond the for- 
mer opposition to the Catholic Church, but still not the 
doctrine of the Reformation. 

Even in the books borrowed from the Hussites, late in 
the fifteenth century, the Waldenses still reckon seven sa- 
eraments, though with some admixture of Hussite notions, 
whilst characteristically the condition of a worthy commu- 
nion is the fides formata. In the interpretation of the ten 
commandments the use of images is rejected; and in the 
Treatise on Purgatory that doctrine also is given up, with 
an appeal to the Greek Church. In the Hussite tract on 
the Invocation of Saints, the opposition of the Waldenses to 
the Catholic doctrine on that point is much more decided. 
The book on the Power given to the Vicars of God contains 
a long argument to show that God alone forgives sins; but 
even here the simple fides of John Hus, from whom the book 
is partly taken, is more closely defined as fides formata. 
The transition to the reformed doctrines is not accomplished 
in the Catechism of the Waldenses. Tothe question, “ How 
nany sacraments are there?” the answer is still, “ Two are 
necessary and common to all; the others are not of equal 
necessity.” 

In this period, before the Reformation, but influenced 
by the Hussites, the Waldenses revised their own book 
Glosu Pater, in such a way as to exhibit the most decided 
hostility to the doctrine of Transsubstantiation, while the 
greatest weight is attached to the spiritual communion. 
This was their tone in the time of Seissel, archbishop of 
Turin, who saw a great deal of them at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

Even in their reports to the Reformers, GScolampadius 
and Bucer, in 1530, they still held fast by their old doctrines 
and practices. They had still their unmarried clergy, who 
were ordained by imposition of hands, after receiving com- 
munion, and were then sent forth two and two; and the 
senior in orders was still the superior. ‘“ Likewise we hold 
that there is no mediator with God excepting Jesus Christ ; 
but that the Virgin Mary was holy, humble, and full of 
grace ; we believe the same of all the other Saints, persuaded 
that they are awaiting in heaven the resurrection of their 
bodies at the last day.” After this life, they believed in only 
two places,—paradise for the elect, and hell for the damned, 
—and they utterly denied purgatory. They also rejected the 
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festivals of the saints and their vigils, holy water, regular 
fasts, and especially the mass, which they learned, under the 
influence of the Taborites, to abominate. Still they retained 
the seven sacraments; and George Morel significantly addg 
to his account: “In this, however, we erred, as I am ip- 
formed, inasmuch as we thought that there were more 
than two sacraments.” Even auricular confession was stil] 
deemed useful ; and the sacraments were received, not from 
Waldensian priests, but from the Catholic clergy. 

‘The same old system of the Waldenses appears in the 
forty-seven questions which were submitted to the two Re. 
formers. The hierarchical order of episcopate, priesthood, and 
diaconate, still seems to them of apostolic institution; the 
eift of the keys of the kingdom of heaven to Peter makes 
him the head of the Church, although the effect of the 
Reformation is to make them waver in their idea of the 
power which the keys confer. They knew as yet no distine- 
tion between the canonical and the deutero-canonical—or, as 
they call them, uncanonical—books of Scripture ; and they 
still regarded the knowledge of the whole Bible as dangerous 
for the people. In a different spirit to that which we have 
just seen exemplified, Morel asks: “ whether there are more 
than two sacraments, as the papists say there are seven!” 
Now they begin to doubt whether there are commandments 
and counsels of Christ. The question, “whether it is right 
that the servants of the Word (7.e. the Waldensian clergy) 
should administer the uses and ceremonies of the sacra- 
ments when they can,” shows how little Morel thought of 
breaking off the attendance at the Catholic service. The 
views of the Reformers on the worthlessness of works, and 
the sola fides, are incomprehensible to them : on these points, 
says Morel, they require particular instruction. Their great- 
est difficulty came from what they heard and read in Luther 
about free will and predestination. They had always be- 
lieved that some power was implanted in man by God, and 
that man can do something by its means, although God first 
moves him,—otherwise, they could not see how so many Pp0Sl- 
tive and negative commandments, as Erasmus explained, were 
to be understood. “Concerning predestination we believed 
that the Almighty knew infinitely before the creation of 
heaven and earth who would be saved and who would be 
lost, but that He had created all men for eternal life, and 
that the damned were lost by their own fault, because they 
would not obey or observe the commandments. But if 
every thing happens by necessity, as Luther says, those who 
are predestined for life cannot be damned, nor the others 
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saved, because the divine decree cannot be baffled. Where- 
fure, then, should there be so many writings, preachers, and 
physicians for the body? For through them nothing hap- 
pens, more or less, because every thing happens by neces- 
sity.” 

“In the letter to colampadius, it is true, they say, “in 
all things we agree with you, differing from you only in this, 
that, through our fault and the dullness of our spirit, we un- 
derstand the Scripture far less well than you.” We have seen 
what this deficiency was, and how great was the difference 
from the teaching of the Reformers. 

(Ecolampadius insisted in his answer on the immediate 
abandonment of the Catholic communion, and of participa- 
tion in the “abominable mass,” picturing in the darkest 
colours the horrors of Antichrist. Bucer did the same; but 
his answer to the question concerning the number of the 
sacraments is remarkable: “We know no sacraments but 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper:” Nos non haven conegu is 
a wrong translation of novimus, which Bucer must have 
written in his Latin reply. This mistranslation played after- 
wards, as we shall see, a very important part. 

When Morel returned to Mérindol from his mission to 
Bucer and (fcolampadius, he declared publicly to his breth- 
ren, not that their doctrine entirely agreed with that of the 
Reformers, but “in how many and what grave errors they 
lived, with which their old priests had misled them, and 
guided them astray from the right path of piety.’ In Pro- 
vence the Waldenses appear to have decided at once in 
favour of a junction with the Reformation. The final step 
was taken at the assembly in the Valley of Angrogne, on the 
12th of September 1532, at which all the Italian Waldenses 
were represented by their clergy, and to which an embassy 
from the Swiss community had been invited. Farel and 
the pastor Saunier represented the Swiss ; and here, under 
Farel’s influence, the teaching and practices of the Wal- 
denses were brought into agreement with those of the Re- 
formers. Even predestination and the rejection of free will 
were adopted as articles of faith. “Whoever asserts free will 
utterly denies predestination and the grace of God.” The 
Scripture, it was declared, knows only of two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. 

Now at length unity was established between the Wal- 
denses and the Protestants, though not without creating an 
opposition party among those who wished to remain faithful 
to the traditions of their fathers. The Bohemian Brethren 
also declared themselves against this measure of the Walden- 
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ses. The Reformation among them was not immediately 
carried out every where. Its victory was not decided ‘ill 
the union of the Valleys, in the year 1571. 

The polemics of the Catholic divines against Protestan. 
tism rested mainly on the want of succession, and perpetual] 

7 ee : y 
repeated the question where the Church could have been be- 
fore the Reformation if Catholicism had completely abjured 
the true Christianity ; and the Protestants saw the import- 
ance of meeting the reproach. For this purpose the enormous 
forgery of the history of the Waldenses was devised. Perhaps 
there was the additional motive of reconciling the Waldenses 
themselves with the Protestant system, which was so entirely 
new to them.® IHerzog may be right in assuming this; but 
he has done the Waldenses great injustice by attributing to 
them alone this falsification of their own documents, and b 
supposing that it was done in their interest, and for their ad- 
vantage only. “This retrospective reformation,” he says, “was 
connected with the circumstance that the leaven of Catholi- 
cism had not yet been completely cleared away from the minds 
of the Waldenses. For what is the common source of all 
such attempts to give an earlier origin to the sect ? Simply 
the Catholic principle, that the age of a doctrine is the proof 
of its truth. True disciples of the Reformation would there- 
fore never have had recourse to that principle. Consequently 
the Waldenses were in reality obeying a Catholic impulse 
when they endeavoured to give a Protestant character to 
their past history, and to their literature.’ On the con- 
trary, it is precisely the genuine disciples of the Reformers 
who had recourse to this principle, unless the members of 
the whole reformed church of France at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century are denied that character. The cause 
of falsification is wrongly described by Herzog when he writes : 
“The Protestants who accepted the statements of the Wal- 
denses were impelled by party interest, supported by want ot 
criticism, and by their ignorance of the scattered documents, 
which were written, moreover, in a strange extinct tongue. 


’ This may be gathered, for instance, from the seventeenth national synod, 
of Gap, in 1603, matiér. part. art. 16. “Sur la lettre des fréres de la Vale de 
Barcelone, demandant quelle conduite ils doivent tenir maintenant qu’ils sont 
en danger d’¢tre privés par le duc de Savoie du libre exercice de la vraie 
Religion qu’ils professent? La Compagnie, voulant leur donner toute la con- 
solation possible, les exhorte de perseverer constamment dans la dite profes- 
sion avee ceux des aultes valées du Pi¢émont, leur promettant les memes 
secours de charité, en cas quils soient molestés ou exilés, qu’a ceux qui sont 
unis avec nous par une méme doctrine et discipline.” The question evidently 
was, whether in their extremity they might not return to their old institu- 
tions, to the concealment of their religion, and partaking in the Catholic ser- 
vice. 
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The Protestants did not accept these statements from the 
Waldenses, but fabricated them themselves, not in uncritical 
jmnorance, but by means of the most arbitrary kind of criti- 
cism, governed by the interest of their party. Herzog, indeed, 
admits that there are few examples of such a forgery, though 
analogies are not entirely wanting. The manner in which it 
wus accomplished we now proceed to describe. 

The articles of the Union of the Valleys in 1571 com- 
pleted the alliance of the Waldensian and the Reformed 
doctrines; but from the very first the false expression was in- 
troduced, that these were the articles of the old wnion con- 
tinuée de pere en fils. The Historia breve e vera deql affari det 
Valdesi delle Valle, an Italian Ms. at Cambridge, says that the 
reformed doctrines which now prevailed among the Wal- 
denses had been taught for five hundred years, and, ac- 
cording to the pedigree of the Valley themselves, had been 
handed down from father to son from time immemorial. 
Vigneaux translated this book into French. If it contained 
this assertion from the time when it was written,—for it was 
afterwards involved in the process of falsification’—there 
was, at any rate, no intentional deceit. The intention was 
only to express what the Protestants meant by their even 
then frequent appeals to the Waldenses. The Catholics had 
not failed to represent the Protestants as offshoots of the 
Waldenses, and the common testimony of both sides is cited 
as evidence of the transmission de pére en fils of the fabulous 
history by the first author of the forgery.’° 

Perrin, pastor at Nions in Dauphiné, published his His- 
tovre des Vaudois in 1618 and 1619, and first attempted to 
prove that the ancient doctrine of the Waldenses was “‘in all 
points conformable to the Word of God, and to the doctrine 
now received in the reformed church.” Huis chief purpose 
was to refute the taunt, “where was the Church in the past 
centuries ?”!'! And, according to the words of his dedication, 
“this history would shut the mouths of opponents.” In fact, 
he gained his object, although he contradicted all the Ca- 
tholic writers of the Middle Ages; but he rested his case on 
the writings of the Waldenses themselves, which were acces- 
sible only to himself and a few others. 

The appearance of Perrin’s work was the signal for an 


’ Gilles, Histoire Ecclésiastique, p. 382. 

Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, i. 44 sq., i. 61 sq. “Il ne faut done plus 
disputer de i’ancienneté de la doctrine, ains seulement de la pureté dicelle : 
puisque non seulement par le dire memes des adversaires des Vaudois et de la 
derniere Reformation, ete.” Léger, i. 29. 

'' “Que c'est done sans raison qu’on demande oi estait l’Eglise es siécles 
passés.”’ 
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ever-increasing falsification of the Waldensian history, which 
has continued down to our day. Perrin had been satisfied 
with tracing the reformed doctrines to a period before the 
teformation, and showing that they were held by the Wal- 
denses; he had referred the origin of the Waldenses to 
W aldus, and had used their books as very ancient authori- 
ties, without fixing definite dates upon them. The next 
historian of the Waldenses, Gilles, carried the work of forg- 
ing farther: the third writer of the series, Léger, completed 
all that remained to do. He begins by stating that the 
Waldenses derived their doctrines from the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, or at least from his immediate disciples, and had 
kept them unchanged to the Reformation; so that it is his 
principal object to prove the continuity ‘of this apostolic 
succession, which Perrin and Gilles had overlooked, and 
also to show that the doctrines consequently never needed 
to be reformed. We shall return presently to lis arguments, 
but we will first follow the course of this delusion through 
various works down to the present time. 

In 1732 George Conrad Rieger published an account of 
the Protestants who emigrated from Salzburg.!? He says, 
that “ifthe Waldenses really sprang, as some supposed, from 
the Albigenses and Petrobrusians they would indeed be some- 
what older” (than Waldus), “ but still too young to be cited 
as adversaries of the papacy from the earliest times, when 
the claws of the Pope first appeared. For we should desire 
to discover in history such societies as opposed the papacy 
more and more vigorously from the beginning of its rise in 
Christendom, and ran parallel with it, as Saul and his men 
marched on one side of the hill, and David and his men on 
the other side of the hill.’ Rieger’s argument is the most 
ludicrous that can be imagined. They have their doctrine 
probably from St. Paul ; for if he went to Spain, he no doubt 
passed the Alps. 

Eighteen years later Léger’s History of the Waldenses 
was translated into German by the Baron von Schweinitz, 
and dedicated to the King of Prussia. Baumgarten, one of 
the founders of rationalism, who wrote a preface, explains 
the importance of the information the work contains. Ac- 
cording to him “it conclusively refutes various arguments 
which the advocates of the papacy were accustomed to use 
as serviceable prejudices for the defence of their cause ;” 

2 * Salzbund Gottes mit der evangelisch-salzburgischen Gemeinde, oder 
ausfiihrliche und erbauliche Erzi ihlung von dem Ursprung und sonderbaren 
Erhaltung, wie auch andern merkwiirdigen Schicksalen derer von einem 


halben Jahr her aus dem Erzbisthum Salzburg emigrirenden evangelischen 
Christen.’ Stuttgart, 1732. 
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that is to say, “the ancient, constant, and undisturbed 
possession which that church professes to have enjoyed down 
to the sixteenth century in respect of her ceremonial and 
her doctrines, as well as of the claims, privileges, and rights 
connected with them, together with the right of prescription 
avainst all contradiction which is derived from them.” It 
is the same thing as regards “the pretence of this party 
that it is the universal church, and was generally recognised 
as such until the Protestant separation. This is also a re- 
futation of the view “that Luther and his colleagues had 
no predecessors, that there was no true church before their 
time, since the Roman Church was not the true one... .” 
“The third great use of this history must be considered to 
be, that it clearly exposes the injustice of the claim of some 
recent communities to the uninterrupted connection with 
these old evangelical churches, and the wrongfulness of the 
schism and disturbance of our church sometimes founded 
on this pretence by those who have deserted it. If the 
pretence of Count Zinzendorf’s adherents,!’ the Moravians, 
that they spring from the ancient churches, the Bohemian 
Brethren and the Waldenses, had not been so often solemnly 
repeated in published works, and maintained with the great- 
est obstinacy, 1t could hardly be supposed that impudence 
would go so far as to outrage with sucha falsehood both the 
church which they abandon, and the old communities whose 
name and reputation they abuse and dishonour.” So strong 
was the desire, in the middle of the last century, to repre- 
sent the Protestants as descendants of the Waldenses. In 
the year 1796 the pastor Brez, who came from the Walden- 
sian Valleys, and who maintained that their Pauline church 

'S “Tt is curious to remark what has been made till very recently of this 
fiction of an independent and pure succession of episcopal orders among the 
Waldenses from the time of the Apostles. At the end of the fifteenth century 
the Bohemian Brethren caused their bishops to be consecrated by a so-called 
bishop of the Waldenses, in the archduchy of Austria, and supposed that in 
this way they obtained an apostolic succession independent of Rome. After 
their community had been dissolved in the Thirty Years’ war, the descendants 
of their bishops handed down the episcopal consecration which they believed 
that they possessed by the imposition of hands, which they generally gave to 
their sons, In this manner the celebrated Jablonski, preacher to the court 
of Prussia, who played a conspicuous part in the ecclesiastical measures of 
the government of Berlin early in the last century, had received this consecra- 
tion in the cradle from his father, who belonged to a family of Bohemian 
Brethren, and several General Superintendents were made bishops by him. 
Zinzendorf was also consecrated by him, and thus transferred into the com- 
munity which he founded the orders which had been received through the 
Bohemian Brethren from the Waldenses. Even in our own day Baron Bunsen 
has gravely declared in his book on the future of the Church, that the Pro- 
testant Church could obtain an episcopal consecration, going back to the 
Apostles and independent of Rome, through the Moravians.” Dieckhoff, Die 
Waldenser im Mitlelalter, p. 8. 
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was of equal authority with that of St. Peter at Rome. 


; said 
‘i 2s ee ' } i” ' : *) 
in lus ffisturre des Vaudors (. 43), that the Reformers }: 


been instructed by the Waldenses, for * our churches 
the mother-church of all reformed churches.” 

Even im our critical generation this opinion has not oly 
survived, but has found new advocates, such as Muston, in 


id 


ure 


his Histoire cf s Vuudors des |’ allees dit Pr lenront et de | MIS 
Colonies. This work called forth the answer of Monsienoye 
Charvaz,—Lecherches Eustoriques sur la véritable Origin, 
des Vaudois—and the result was not to the advantage of 
the cause which Muston had undertaken to defend. iTe, 
however, reiterated lis statements in the year 1851, in his 
work Li Israel des zi lnes, premeere Historre complete de 


cs 
Vaudois. Four years previously Monastier had published a 
Histoire de V Eqglise Vaudoise. with the same tendency. 
Both of these writers are Waldenses and they are conse- 


quently not entirely impartial; but the same views are 
maintained by the German Hahn, in the second volume of 
his History of the Medieval Heretics. 

\ prac tical interest attaches at the present day to this 
account of the history of the Waldenses. The government of 
Turin actively encourages the sect, which receives large 
sums froin Protestant countries; and pains are taken to 
represent it to the Italians in an attractive light, as a broad 
church which has preserved the heht of the Gospel trom 
the earliest ages, and through evil times, and may now serve 
ds a proper rallying-point for the different forces that are hos- 
tile to Catholicism. In December 1855 a large Waldensian 
church, capable of containing two thousand people, was 
solemnly opened at Turin. It had cost above 80002, no 
per of which was contributed by the Waldenses themselves, 
of whom at that time there were not above three hundred 
at Turin. At Genoa there were none; but an old church 
was bought for them by the Protestant association. “Only 
in our own day,” says a Protestant divine, “ first of all under 
Charles Albert, did the Seale a obtain liberty of con- 
science in the kingdom of Sardinia. Since that time they 
have founded congregations in several towns. This opens @ 
new phase in the history of the Waldenses, on the future 
COMUSCGUCHCES of which the historian Must suspend hus judg- 
ment. In many quarters great li ypes have been founded on 
this new development of their community. Some have ex- 
pected that the Waldenses, as the only Protestant sect that 
has subsisted in Italy in former times, will form the centre 
of that significant movement which has spread of late in 
Northern Italy and in Tuscany. This belief is particularly 
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strong in Eneland, where all efforts are made, and not 
always With proper means. to promote the evangelical move- 
ment in Italy. It 1s supposed that the Protestant Church 
would be more accepta ble to the Italians if it presented itself; 
not as something fore Hen, but in the shape ofa national reli- 
mon. dut ire spec tive of the fact that it Is wrong, in matters 
of faith, not to rely exclusively on the power of the truth, 
and on the preaching of the pure Word of God, this opinion 
‘salso unfounded, and a sien of the usual ignorance of the 
state of the Continent among Enelishmen, inasmuch as the 
Waldenses represent the Italian nationality neither in cus- 
toms hor in speech. in contrast with these ex cpectations, it 
ap pears ica divisions are arising between those Waldenses 
whe cling to their traditions, and the new uncertain ten- 
dencies of the evangelical movement in Italy, which have 
already manifested themselves in a schism among the com- 
munities at ‘Purim. | 
Bossuet had already remarked, in his //istory of the Va- 

rutions, that the date of the tract on Purgatory must be 

yroneous ; that no man could point out a library containing 
the works of the Waldenses ; that Perrin was expecting too 
much if he thought men would be satisfied by his merely 
quoting ‘‘vieux livres des Vaudois and that there was 
vround for suspecting the Waldensian books to have been 
prepared or altered by the reformed Waldenses of the school 
of Farel. Bossuet was right; but he had no proof of the 
Justice of his accusation. Such a proof it was reserved for 
our time to supply. 
The first of our contemporary writers who questioned 
the dates of the Waldensian books was Maitland.” He was 
followed by Dr. Todd, in his Discourses ov the ‘rophecies 
relating fv Antichrist, and in the British Magazine ot S41, 
where he described the Waldensian Ms. in the library of 
trinity College. The enquiry which they had begun was 
brought to a termination by two Protest: int divines in Ger- 
many, Dieckhoff, who, in 1851, came near the solution, and 
llerzox, who, after extensive researches at Geneva and Dub- 
lin, finally settled the question, "° We will examine the pro- 
cess of the forgery he has discovered. 


' Dieckhotf, p. 6. The Waldenses have estabished a review at Turin, 
Li buona Novella, for the especial object of defending the existence of the 
sect in the early centuries, and of vindicating for it the paternity of the Ke- 
lurmation, 
> Facts and Documents illustrative of the History, Doctrine, and Rites of 
tine ancient Albigenses. 
* Dieckhoff, Die Waldenser im Mittelalter, 1851; Herzog, De Walden- 
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A record was preserved of Morel’s negotiation with (Reo. 
lampadius and Bucer. Herzog found on examination that 
“the Ms. has been corrupted by a later hand, indeed by 
several hands, and Perrin made use of the interpolated Ms. 
But there are other interpolations which Perrin did not use 
and Perrin’s text exhibits interpolations which do not oceur 
in the Ms.” We shall presently explain this circumstance. 
which Herzog does not pursue further. 

According to Morel, candidates for priests’ orders ask for 
admission genibus curvis. Perrin discerns in this practice 
too great a concession to Catholic humility, and he therefore 
omits the words. The statement that these candidates came 
mostly from the plough or the sheepwalk, and had to be 
taught to write, 1s struck out in the Ms., and is not used by 
Perrin. On the margin of the Ms. it is added, that they must 
learn from the Old Testament de Salomon, de David et des 
prophetes, which is adopted by Perrin, in order not to betray 
any neglect of the Old Testament, with which they had 
been reproached, in 1547, by Coussord, of the Sorbonne. The 
decrees of Angrogne were inconsistent with the passage of 
Morel: “that young men who devote themselves to the ec- 
clesiastical state are brought to a place where certain women, 
who are our sisters in the spirit, lead a life of virginity.” 
These words are consequently struck out in the Ms. and 
omitted by Perrin. Morel says: “item aleuns de nos men- 
istres de levangeli ni alcunas de lus nostras fennas non se 
maridan.” The words printed in italics are struck out ; but 
another accomplice wrote on the margin: “Cet article ne 
doit (étre) ins¢ré, d’autant qu'il conste (constat) de par les 
mémoires du sieur de Vigneaux, que plusieurs Barbes ont 
été mariés.” Accordingly Perrin leaves it out, for fear of 
countenancing in any way the practice of celibacy. . 

The place where it is said that the clergy receive their 
means of subsistence from the faithful en luoc dalmonas 
(loco eleemosynarum) is struck out as too humiliating ; but 
Perrin retains it. George Morel says: “car de l’estremita 
de una fin a l’autra haya plus de oyt cent mills.” That 1s, 
the Waldenses extend over a space of above 800 miles. This 
is an exaggeration, according to Herzog. But on the margin 
is written, 800,000; that is, that they were 800,000 in 
number—a far greater exaggeration. Where Morel says that 
a Waldensian is never (mais) or seldom (0 var) guilty of any 
sium origine et pristino statu, 1848; Quelques Observations sur I’Origine et 


les Doctrines principales des Vaudois,— Revue de Thcologie et de Philosophie 
Chrét., 1850; Die Romanischen Waldenser, 1853. 
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thing that deserves punishment, the words o rur are struck 
out. But the most important alteration is at the fourteenth 
question put by Morel to Bucer, respecting the uumber of 
sacraments. In the manuscript it stands: * R. Busseri [Bu- 
cers answer]: Nos [the Protestants] non haven conegu autre 
sacrament que lo baptisme e la eucharistia.” It was import- 
ant that this should be represented as a statement of the 
Waldenses respecting themselves. The words RR. Busseri 
were therefore struck out; so that what followed appeared 
to be the words of Morel himself. 

Perrin, however, made additional changes in this report, 
where there was nothing struck out, and nothing inserted 
on the margin. The most considerable is the introduction 
of the words, “ Entre las autras potestas Dio done ali serf 
competent quills eslegissan regidors del poble e preveires 
en li lor officis segond la diversita de Vobrament en lunita 
de Christ. JE Vapostol ensemp prova aizo Tit. 1: Yo laissai 
tu en Creta per la gratia,” &c. Now according to Seissel the 
Waldenses affirmed: “‘ En toute Loy nous lisons avoir été 
ordonné ou observe, que celui que le peuple, le Prince, ou 
ceux qui par le decret du peuple ont puissance d’eslire, 
que celui, di-je, qwils auront choisi pour Pasteur, soit tenu 
pour Pasteur,” &c. Perrin evidently borrowed this from 
Seissel. 

It was especially desired, says Herzog, to vindicate for 
the Waldenses before the Reformation the doctrine of two 
sacraments. “In general we see that no scruple was felt 
about interpolation when the object was to represent their 
early condition in a favourable light. No care was taken 
even to blot out what was objectionable. Much, it is true, 
remained in Morel’s report that is not favourable to the 
Waldenses. But Perrin has omitted it; and he does not 
bring forward one of the delicate questions touched upon 
by Morel.’ He says, indeed (ii. 225), that the books he 
Is using are taken from very early Waldensian writings ; but 
not a word about Morel being the author. 

He gives also a Confession de Foy des Vaudois (i. 79). 
Itis not an early document, not even a spurious copy of one, 
but an abstract of later writings, especially those of George of 
Morel, though Perrin pretends that they are very ancient. 
He makes use of the Report in two ways: “ First of all, 
whole passages are taken from Morel, and then the replies 
of (Kcolampadius and Bucer to the questions are given as 
parts of the confession, and are evidently intended by the 
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writer to pass as the statements of the Waldenses.” Morel 
requested Cicolampadius to point out the canonical and apo- 
eryphal books of Scripture, which the Reformer did. Perrin 
makes use of this in the contession he fabricated in order ty 
attribute to the early Waldenses this distinction between 
canonical and apocryphal books which they received from 
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(Hcolampadius. Without considerine that the distinction 
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was unknown to the whole of the medieval church. In the 
confession which afterwards received the date of 1120. we 
find the words, “nos non haven coneeu autre sacrament 
que lo baptisme e la eucharistia.” ‘This reply of Bucer’s, 
therefore, passed from the interpolated report of Morel into 
a pretended confession of the twelfth century. 

Another spurious work, which, however, Perrin deems 

to have been composed before the Reformation, is the so- 
called catechism, or the interrogacious menvis. “* Perrin’s 
text, says Herzog, “is different from that of the Dublin 
copy, which is the more singular because Perrin knew the 
wntErrogacions MLCHMOTS under that Nanire, and very probably 
knew the Dublin copy. Substantially the two texts agree; 
the order of the matters is the same in both; but the inter- 
rogacions contain some peculiarities corresponding to the 
old Waldensian systein which are omitted in Perrin. 
Thus the question as to the number of sacraments 1s an- 
swered as follows in the ¢nxterrogaucions : ‘Dui son necessaris 
e commun a tuit, i autre non son de tanta necessita’ In 
Perrin, the answer is entirely Protestant : * Dui, czo es lo 
baptisme e la Eucharistia.’ ”’ 

In his extracts from the treatise on the sacraments (1. 
324) he is careful to omit the names that occur in it. Dr. 
Evangelie (Wicliffe) and Jacobus de Misa, in order not to 
betray its Taborite origin; he does not say that the treatise 
recognises seven sacraments, and instead of the word jesse 
he says sancta cena. In the treatise on the explanation 0: 
the Ten Commandments (i. 29, ii. 182) he alters the Catholic 
mode of reckoning into the Protestant, and attributes it to 
the Albigenses, in order to date it from the time when the 
Waldenses were supposed to have been called Albigenses. 
He pretends that the book on Antichrist lpelongs to the year 
1120, although Laurentius Valla, who lived in the middle o! 
the fifteenth century, is mentioned in it. In like manner 
he claims for the Hussite works on Purgatory, and on the 
Invocation of Saints, great antiquity and a Waldensian 
origin. 
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Perrin also corrupted the decrees of Aneroegne. At the 
very beginning he represents the Reformers as congratulat- 
ing the Waldenses simply on having preserved the true faith 
in superstitious times, whereas Larel and_ his companion 


only expressed their joy that the Waldenses had preserved 
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tiation of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ 
is spoken of. The books on Purgatory and the Invocation 
of Saints are, according to him, of the vear 1120, as we ll as 
the Confession de hoy, whiueh is taken from Morel’s report, 
and in which he also inserts the passage On the two sacra- 
ments. Léger generally adopts the alterations inade by Per- 
rin in the originals; but in the Adinanue spirituel he changes 
the expression fi forma | fides jormata into foi ferme. o“ It 
cannot be denied,” says Ierzog, “that Léeer is adroit in 
helping himself; but here his ignorance may have helped 
him.” 

At this point Herzog concludes his enquiry ; and Dieck- 
hoff says, in an address of the year 1861: ‘It has been dis- 
pleasing to many that recent investigations on the sect of 
the carly Waldenses should have destroyed the eroundless 
supposition of their purely evangelical character. Some 
time avo a famous divine of Berlin expressed to me his 
recret that we could no longer send our fraternal greeting 
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to the medieval Waldenses with as good a conscience 
heretofore.” 

Without examining the Mss. themselves, it is of course 
impossible to pursue the train of discovery of which they 
have supplied the materials. But in another way we are 
able to carry the enquiry further. Herzog and Dieckhoff 
have only proved that a corruption of the documents took 
place, and they have left the blame of having originated 
it on Perrin; but we said at the beginning that it was the 
act of the Reformed Church of France. The darkest secrets 
of the past are revealed sooner or later; and if the authors 
of this great deception had foreseen the advance of historical 
science, which knows of no unfathomable mysteries, they 
would have been more careful in changing the Mss. or 
would have made them utterly illegible. 

The process of interpolation and corruption extended, as 
we have seen, over a period of about twenty years. The 
national synods of the French Protestants were not only 
active in urging the publication of replies to Catholic theo- 
logians, such as Bellarmine and Baronius, but they under- 
took to promote the composition of historical works with 
assistance from public funds. As early as the year 1568 
the synod of Lyons (Aymon, Yous les Synodes Nationaua, 
i. 47) decreed that every church should faithfully collect 
all the local events, and send the account to Geneva. In 
1572 the national synod, which met at Nimes, desired all 
ministers who possessed narratives relating to the recent 
history of the Church to transmit them to Lyons, to be 
arranged and published (ib. p. 121). At the same time, 
Berauld and his colleagues at Montauban were directed to 
procure from Camerard of Toulouse the History of the Albi- 
genses, written in their language, which was then to be 
translated into French. At La Rochelle, in 158], it was 
directed that each Colloquy should name a deputy, to whom 
the memoirs of every church should be sent, by whom they 
were then to be forwarded to the provincial synod, to be trans- 
mitted to the national synod (p. 150). As this order was 
not obeyed, the synod of Montauban, in 1594, desired the 
deputies to remind the local clergy of their duty (p. 181). 
When D’Aubigné undertcok to write the history of his times, 
the national synod of Gap, in 1603, sent word to every pro- 
vince to institute researches into their acts and records for 
the last fifty years (p, 281). 

A similar order was made in favour of the history of the 
Waldenses which was to be written by Perrin. Gilles relates 


(p. 883), that in 1604 the synods of France had requested 
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the Waldenses to send to the pastor Perrin, in Dauphiné, 
all their books and records which could be found. Vigneaux 
was appointed by the Waldenses to arrange the papers they 
had collected.” “ Among other things,” says Gilles, “we 
gave him the Italian work which Hieronymus Mire, pastor 
at Angrogne, composed twenty years ago with great indus- 
try. Vigneaux translated it into French, and added some- 
thing of his own. We also procured for him a great number 
of the Waldensian books, which he proposed to carry to the 
national synod of Gap in 1603 for the above purpose. But 
he was dissuaded on account of his advanced age; and his 
son Jean Vigneaux conveyed them to Gap.” It appears, 
therefore, that Perrin began his work under the auspices of 
the reformed synod of France. Their connection with his 
undertaking did not end here. 

The synod of La Rochelle, in 1607, admonishes him to 
pursue his labours in order to complete the true history of 
the Waldenses and Albigenses ; and, in order to encourage 
him, all who possessed records of their doctrine, discipline, 
or persecutions, were directed to forward them to him as 
soon as possible (Aymon, 313). In 1609 Perrin submitted 
his plan to the synod of St. Maixent (ibid. p. 361). They 
expressed their satisfaction, and urged him to continue. In 
order to assist him, it was ordered that Ferrier, Durand, 
Benoist, de Castelfranc, and Vignier—himself a historian, 
and secretary to the synod of Alais in 1620—should send 
him all the materials they could find, in order that his work 
might be completed without delay. He was also to be paid 
his expenses, and recompensed for his trouble. From this 
declaration of the national synod it appears how much they 
were committed to the scheme of interpolation, and that it 
is the French Protestants, and not the Waldenses, who so 
urgently desire the completion of the work, and its speedy 
publication. 

Perrin at length presented his history to the national 
synod of Privas in 1612 (ibid. p. 404). His Ms. was placed 
before a committee, consisting of the leading pastors, who 
Were to report upon it; and Perrin received a sum of three 
hundred livres. After the committee had reported, Perrin 
was requested to revise his book in agreement with their 
remarks, and then to submit it to the synod of Dauphine, in 


'’ To this the words of Perrin, on the title of his dedication, must refer: 
“Le tout fidélement recueilli des historiens qui en ont escrits, et des Inémoires 
qui nous ont esté fuurnies par personnes dignes de foy, habités en ladite con- 
trée, et cottés en marge.” 
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Indeed, this dee “+ falsehood, perp eure ated for the service 
of religion by the Feench Calyu nists, was received from the 
first with suspicion. Perrin says, 1 : is is preface, that some 
persons disapproved of the ade king as soon as they 
heard of it, in the persuasion that the object could not be 
attained if the truth was to be told. 

The int JEU made a very great impression at the time ; 
for in that very year, 1618, another Protestant divine, Cappel 
of Sedan, publish ed La Doctrine des Vaudois, in which he 
brought forward the points that were discussed among the 
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pline of the Waldenses, and Perrin describes them only from 
old Mss. of the sect, which the people in Rome consider sus- 
picious, and hold themselves free to reject, he undertook to 
prove the truth of the account from the works of the adver- 
saries of the Waldenses. We have seen how he fulfilled his 
task, and how little the French Protestants shrank from an 
unexampled deceit, on the principle that the means were 
justified when the end was service ¢ Dieu et @ son Eglise. 


MILNER AND HIS TIMES. 


Tur Catholic body, though united in one faith and commu- 
nion, has always had room for conflicting opinions upon theo- 
retical questions, and for great varieties of ethical tone, eccle- 
siastical spirit, religious instinct, and political tendency. These 
differences are permanent, and have their life in the various 
ecclesiastical schools and parties, which, though sometimes dis- 
euised or buried, never perish, but are constantly reappearing 
under novel and unexpected forms. Amongst these various 
parties the Popes themselves are distributed. The group 
of Pius V., Paul IV., and Sixtus V., is very different from 
that of Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV., and from that of 
Urban VIII. and Innocent XI., which forms the connecting 
link between them. And while the successive occupants of 
St. Peter’s chair are thus subject to the oscillations of the 
pendulum of time, each community that goes to make up 
the great whole of Catholic Christendom experiences similar 
changes, and successively passes through various phases of 
Catholic opinion and tone. 

It has been so with the English Catholics since the Re- 
formation. In politics they were strong enough, during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, to stand by themselves, and even to divide into 
factions. That queen owed her peaceable succession to the 
throne mainly to the loyalty of the majority of them. Her 
persecutions afterwards called mto being the party of Mary 
Stuart, the Spanish faction, the French faction, and the par- 
tisans of the Infanta. Under James the Catholics distributed 
themselves amongst the loyal party—again in large majority © 
—the party of Arabella Stuart, and the Gunpowder- Plot con- 
spirators, who intended to find a Catholic husband for the 
princess Elizabeth, and to place her on the throne. After 
this they ceased to be sufficiently strong to stand alone, and 
always had to attach themselves to some one or other of the 
existing political interests. Under Charles I. they were al- 
most all cavaliers, so that “ papist”? and “ malignant” became 
Synonymous terms; and they made no response to the ad- 
vances of the Puritans, when they suppressed the High Com- 
mission. This embryo alliance was more nearly realised under 
James II., whose policy united the interests of Catholic and 
Dissenter in favour of toleration and against the Establish- 
ment. After 1688 the Catholics continued Jacobites, and 
were crushed by the penal laws, which the Dissenters escaped 
by their loyalty to the new dynasty. It was only after 1778, 
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when these laws were relaxed, that common interests once 
more drew Catholic and Dissenter into political community, 
and kept them united for half a ccutury. 

Such have been the political phases of English Catholics, 
Nor has their unity been ere ater upon e eclesiastical questions, 
Their divergence on the deposing power of the Pope was first 
revealed by their reception of the bull of Pius V. against 
Elizabeth; a buil which caused so many difficulties, internal 
and external, that Gregory XIII. was led to “ mitigate” it, 
while Urban VIII. taxed it as unwise, bewailed it “ with tears 
of blood,” and refused to act in its spirit. Not that Urban 
gave up the deposing power, or sanctioned that oath of abju- 
ration about which the Enghsh Catholics had, in his day 
come to dispute. For Elizabeth, satistied at length that not 
all her C atholic subjects thought it a duty to rebel whenever 
they were commanded to do so by home, issued a procla wma- 


tion, dated 5 Nov. 1602, in which she choot a favourable 
disposition to the secular ¢ Jer ey. On this hint, thirteen secu- 


lar priests signed a declaration of allegiance and civil obe- 
(ence, and promised to defend her against invasion in spite 
of anv excommunication, though they at the same time care- 
fully guarded the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. It was 
on this declaration that James I. founded the oath of alle- 
siance of 1608, which expres ssed the abhorrence, detestation, 
and abjuration or the “impious, heretical, and damnable” de- 
posing and king-killing doctrine. This oath was taken by 
numbers of Catholics, including Blackwell the archpriest ; 

these were styled ‘“ Catholics” by the government, while the 
uy holders of the deposing power were styled c ae.” 

P: ul V. interposed twice in favour of the “Papists,’ ’ and pro- 
scribed the oath, as containing many things plainly adverse 
to faith and s salvation, and as wresting the ‘sacred sceptre (of 
the deposing power) from his hands. The “ Catholics,” in 
their natural desire to escape from the ruin and torment of 
the penal laws, drew up three new forms of oath; but all were 
rejected by the same authority. In 1634 another attempt 
was made. Charles I. required an oath which should guaran- 
tee “a true, civil, and natural obedience and fidelity,’ and 
forins were supplied by Father Leander and Panzani, the papal 
agent, who fell into disgrace at Rome for his attempt. In 
‘647 the “Catholics” signed a paper embodying the sub- 
stance of the abjuration without its offensive imputations of 
heresy and mortal sin; but this also was condemned by In- 
nocent X. in 1648. Alexander VIE. condemned in 1660 the 
Irish remonstrance to the same effect. A paper drawn up by 
Lord Arundell and Bellings in 1661 affirmed that obedience 
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to the prince was an “article of their faith,” while the de- 
josing power was no such article. ae measures founded on 
this declaration were defeated part tly by the internal divisions 
of the Catholics, partly by the intrigues of Clarendon, so that 
Rome did not pronounce upon it; and the question did not 
emerge again till 1778. James II. did not exact the obnox- 
ious oat h, and the Catholies after 1688 were restrained from 
wishing to take it as much by their Jacobitism as by their re- 
ligion. But in 1778, after they had explained to the king 
that their “dissent” from the Establishme ‘nt was purely reli- 
gious and not _— ul, they and the vicars apostolic, without 
the concurrence f Rome, acreed upon an oath which abso- 
lutely denied the depoiieg power, or any civil jurisdiction, 
direct or indirect, of the Pope in England. On this oath the 
relief act of 1778 was based. 

This controversy about the abjuration of the deposing 
power was not the only one which divided the Eng! ish Ca- 
tholics” from the “ Papists.” Two other questions were in- 
timately connected with 1t:—whether the Enghsh missions 
should be served by regular or secular priests; and whether 
they should be governed by ordinary Bishops or by vicars 

apostolic. The “ Papists’” wished for reeular clergy and 
oe. apostolic, as immediately dependent upon Rome ; 
while the “Catholics” wished for secular clergy and ordinar y 
Bishops, who, as canonically independent of Rome, would be 
more likely to follow the example of the French hierar chy, and 


proscribe the tenet of the deposing power, on account of 


which the English Catholics had endured so long a martyr- 
dom. In 1685 this wish had become so strong, that two se- 
cular priests of great reputation, Holden and Blackloe, con- 
ceived the project of getting the French prelates to consecrate 
& Bishop in ordinary for England, supposing that after the 
thing was done it would be ea sy to obtain the sanction of the 
Holy See. 

Such were the internal questions which divided the Eng- 
lish Catholics from 1560 to 1778. Since that period their 
history has belonged more to the general history of Catho- 
licism. As a small and remote body, educated abroad, and 
often dependent on foreigners for the means of maintaining 
their religion, they have been especially open to foreign influ- 
ences, and to the impulse of the changes of European opinion. 
Thus they have responded in unison to the great continental 
schools, the Gallican, with its constitutional “development un- 
der Grévoire (which we may call the Febronian), and the Ul- 
tramontane revival. 

The school which on the Continent bowed like a recd 
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before the blast of Voltaire did so more from a sympathy 
with that spirit of enquiry of which his scepticism was an off 
shoot than from fear of his power. In England, however, 
fear was the prime mover. The Enghsh Catholics were con- 
vinced that their only safety was in obscurity.’ They thought 
it safer to confess that they had been guilty of what they were 
accused of, than, by denying it, to court a renewal of the per- 
secution. <A typical but respectable instance of this class of 
men may be found in the celebrated Charles Butler. But 
Joseph Berington, the leader of the Staffordshire clergy, was 
a man of fearless nature. Both, however, belonged to one 
school, which was all-powerful in the upper classes of English 
Catholics from 1780 to 1820. 

The relief of 1778 had been obtained through a committee, 
which Milner praises, because, under the management of its 
secretary, William Sheldon, it avoided occasions of dissension 
by “timely submitting the religious part of the bill to the 
judgment of the prelates.”* The prelates, on the other hand, 
so far from submitting their judgment to the Holy See, in- 
tentionally abstained from so doing, because “ the oath, as 
Dr. Challoner remarked, contained something to which Rome 
would probably object if consulted beforehand, but which it 
would tolerate if informed after the measure had passed.’ 
This example of the prelates had its effect on the subsequent 
conduct of the managers of Catholic affairs. In 1783 another 
committee was formed. Its secretary was Charles Butler, 
and its chief object was to obtain Bishops in ordinary instead 
of vicars apostolic. The committee objected to vicarial 
government as theoretically irregular and practically incon- 
venient. The result of this government, said one of its mem- 
bers, had been to subject English Catholics to the penal laws 
for two centuries. He argued that an independent hier- 
archy would have sanctioned an oath of allegiance in 1608 
instead of waiting till 1778. But “the vicars being the 
immediate agents of the Roman court, their acts of authority 
are generally directed to support the pretensions of that court ; 
their delegation depends on it. We have known an arch- 
priest recalled for daring to denounce the deposing power; 
and we know that a vicar apostolic has no more authority than 
an archpriest.” Such a form of government, he continued, 
destroyed all possibility of appeal. The vicars “are merely 

1 See Berington, State and Behaviour of English Catholics, pref. pp. vi. 
vii. and 129, 163, 164; Fitzpatrick, Life of Dr. Doyle, i. 141; Flanagans 
History, ii. 387, 388; and for a later period, the Address of the Hon. C. Lang- 
dale at Ushaw in 1858, Dublin Review, Oct. 1858, p. 133. 


? Supplementary Memoirs, p. 42. 
$ Flanagan, ii. 376. 
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the organs through which the Pope speaks to us; an appli- 
cation, therefore, to Rome against their decisions 1s no more 
an appeal than a complaint made to a master of the bad con- 
duct of his steward.” Such a government, he said, was also 
“strictly despotic,” and had no guarantees for the inferior 
against the oppression of his superior.* 

Similar views were published in a paper signed by the 
whole committee, and dated 24 May 1783. An antagonism 
so openly expressed naturally precluded any such harmony 
with the vicars as had existed in 1778. In 1788 the renewed 
committee, In communication with the Dissenters, who had 
an equal interest in the removal of disabilities, drew up a pro- 
testation, characterised by their great antagonist Milner as 
“expressly contrived to deceive both Protestants and Catho- 
lics,”> in which they reduced Catholic doctrines to their sim- 
plest forms, so as to recommend them to Protestants. After 
this protestation had been signed by all the vicars, and by 
1523 clergymen and laymen, it was used by the committee 
as the basis of a new oath, which the Catholics would accept 
if the legislature would relax or repeal the remaining dis- 
abilities and penal laws. In this oath it was proposed to call 
the English Catholics Protesting Catholic Dissenters,—as pro- 
testing against the deposing power, catholic in religion, dis- 
senters in their legal relation to ‘‘ Church and State.” The 
individual words had been often used in the same sense with- 
out offence, but this was the first attempt to fix them upon 
Catholics as their legal style and title. The vicars were 
justly indignant, and condemned the proposed oath ; and the 
committee published an appeal against their decision, dated 
25 November 1789. Wilks, a Benedictine monk and mis- 
sionary priest of Bath, was suspended from his functions by 
his Bishop for taking part in this act as a member of the 
committee. Fourteen of the Staffordshire clergy protested 
against this suspension. Early in 1790 two of the vicars 
apostolic died; and the committee, through Sir John Throck- 
morton, made an earnest appeal to the clergy and laity to 
take the opportunity of renewing the old canonical discipline 
of electing their Bishops. The failure of this project, the 
renunciation of Dr. Berington, who had been elected to the 
London district, and a fresh condemnation of the proposed 
oath, called forth an intemperate protest from the committee, 
dated 19 January 1791. However, some parliamentary relief 
was granted without the obnoxious oath, for which that of the 
Trish Catholics was substituted. 


* Throckmorton, Letter i. 2d ed. ppe 68, 69, 67. 
° Husenbeth, Life of Milner, p. 23. 
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The ten years of the committee being over in 1792, most 
of its members then joined in founding the “ Cisalpine Club, ” 
with the object, says Milner, of opposing “ the usurpation of 
the Pope, and the tyranny of the vicars apostolic.” This 
club continued for nearly thirty years, and from it emanated, 
in 1807 and 1808, the Catholic board, which, however it 
varied in politics, took much the same concessionary line on 
the question of giving the government a veto on the appoit- 
ment of Catholic Bishops i in return for political emancipation, 
and on the further question of clogging emancipation with 
cuarantees for the maintenance of the Protestant religion, as 
the committee of 1783 had taken upon the question of the 
oath. 

The soul of this triple dynasty of lay interferers, as Milner 

called them, was Charles Butler, a celebrated conveyancer of 
Lincoln’s Inn. A nephew of Alban Butler the hagiographist, 
he was a person of kindred temperament, “ sober,”’ perhaps 
half sceptical, on the subject of raptures, visions, revelations, 
and miracles, but much interested in, and writing largely (and 
Milner says flimsily) on, ecclesiastical history ‘and mystical 
theology. His disposition, naturally and traditionally timid 
and cautious, delighted in the laby rinthine resources of the 
law. But his practice,—in chambers, not at the bar,—taught 
him to bring to his historical enquiries more of the spirit of the 
enquirer, and less of that of the advocate. Still, he never learned 
the real disinterestedness of the scientific search after truth ; 
and his historical works were, as he himself confesses,° rather 
pamphlets to serve a political purpose than investigations into 
the real sequence of events. In his relations with those who 
were not Catholics he exhibited a liberality and mildness that 
seemed to spring from a desire of recommending himself and 
his opimions to their good-will. He wrote an essay on the 
reunion of Christians, which was blamed for softening Catholic 
doctrines in order to make them more acceptable to Pro- 
testants. He hoped that if union in faith were found impos- 
sible, a union of hearts might still be brought about. He 
seemed at the time to be convinced of the feasibility of the 
project, though, quite late in his life, he told Parr that he 
had never thought it practicable, and that his only object m 
writing had been to show that the differences were not so 
great or so many as was generally thought, to soften the 
asperities of controv ersy, to ‘bring all denominations of Chris- 
tians into friendly intercourse, and to acknowledge the sin- 
cerity of all.7 In his treatment of the faith he followed 
those divines who made it their chief business to — how 
® Reminiscences, 1824, i. 240, 243. 7 Ibid. ii. 2 
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much must necessarily be believed, and to separate, by an in- 
finite gulf, dogma from opinion.® He despised eloquent and 
fervid preaching which appealed to a man’s feelings or fears, 
and approved the “ elegant, persuasive, and argumentative” 
style of the sermons which Archer pillaged from Blair.2 In 
controv ersy with his fellow Catholics he was bland, gentle- 
manlike, and law yerhike; when he was overmatched in argu- 
ment he sometimes lost the fairness w hich he valued so highly, 
and became quibbling, spiteful, and insolent. It was ‘only 
with persons of another religion that he was always con- 
ciliatory. In devotion, his favourite authors were Alban 
Butler, Challoner, Bossuet, Kempis, and Baker. He had 
ideas not usual among Catholics about the general perusal 
of the Bible by the laity. In ecclesiastical polities, he was 2 
champion of canon- -law against arbitrary decisions, of the 
constitution of hierarchies, councils, and ecclesiastical courts, 
against the absolute rule of the Pope and Roman congrega- 
tions. He was a thorough Gallican ; yet he hked the religious 
orders, and had long cherished a wish to join one of them. 
His whole life exhibits his opinions concerning the right of 
the laity to a voice even in the discipline of the Church. He 
often tried to bring about an official settlement of professions 
of faith and poimts of discipline without any intervention of 
the Bishops. In politics his opinions were liberal. Burke 
was the statesman for whom he professed the greatest admi- 
ration. He held no mean rank in literature ; he wrote in 2 
clear and elegant manner, and was not often silly, except in 
his reminiscences and his correspondence with Parr, which 
were the production of his dotage. In spite of the occasional 
character of his historical pieces, and in spite of his scanty 
preparation for them, their blunders are far outweighed by 
their just views and not unskilful combinations. 

When Wilks was suspended for his share in the appeal of 
1789, his cause was adopted by some priests of the Midland 
district, who were afterwards known as “the Staffordshire 
clergy. » Local circumstances appear to have made these 
clergymen more devoted to a measure which would identify 
the interests of Catholics with those of Dissenters than the 
clergy of London or the West could be expected to be. There 
are Dissenters and Dissenters. The “three denominations,” 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, together with the 
Socinians, Quakers, and other minor sects which had suffered 
under the penal laws, are very different from the Wesleyans, 
who, in 1780, were hardly Dissenters, but a kind of rabble 


8 Memoirs, ii. 306. 
9 Ibid. pp. 319, 320; compare Flanagan, ii. 431. 
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at the tail of the Establishment, who did not as yet make 
common cause with the other Nonconformists. The Wes- 
leyans were considered by Milner the chief authors of the 
Gordon riots in 1780.2 In London and the West, the 
Catholics alone suffered at the hands of Churchmen and 
Wesleyans; but in the Midland parts of England, where the 
Anglican clergy were strongest and most bigoted, and ever 
inciting the mob to violence, the old Nonconformists suffered 
more. Priestley, whose house and chapel were destroyed at 
Birmingham in 1791, lamented that the Dissenters had not 
accepted the generous proposal of the Catholics to unite for 
the repeal of all the penal laws, and feared that the golden 
opportunity had passed away for ever." But he did what he 
could to effect the alliance; and he, Parr, Porson, Berington, 
Galton the Quaker, and the rest of the “ Lunar Society,” 
met in conclave to ratify it. 

Berington was a stronger man than Butler. Of tall and 
majestic figure, lofty bearing, and courtly manners, his san- 
guine temperament lightened his angular and well-chiselled 
features, and gave an air of mirthfulness to his stern coun- 
tenance, compressed mouth, fastidious nostrils, and cold gray 
eyes. He was of ancient and good family, a finished gentle- 
man, and a model of ecclesiastical decorum; his tastes were 
artistic, his habits methodical; sparing in expense for him- 
self, he was always liberal to the poor.4!. He was punctilious 
in exacting the honour which was his due, and exhibited a 
marked contrast to the timidity of some of his contempo- 
raries. He was the first priest in England who ventured to 
dress like a clergyman.'* He claimed the rights of a man 
and an Englishman, and openly declared that the refusal of 
those rights created in him “a restless desire of change and 
revolutions.” He strove to bring to light every element of 
Catholic life, without respect to the displeasure of his brethren, 
whom he did not want “to please, but to inform, and, if 
possible, to correct.” Though he reduced Catholicism to its 
minimum, it was not through fear or through falsehood, but 
to satisfy his own conscience. His defence of St. Thomas 
Becket is chivalrous in comparison with Lingard’s surrender.” 
This, perhaps, was due rather to a liberal love of fair play, 
than to devotion to the interests of the Church. Otherwise 
he would scarcely have laughed at the “ subservient spirit of 
the cowl,” and at the missionary zeal which evangelised sin- 


9 Husenbeth, p. 10. 

10 Appeal to the Public, 1791, p. 16. 
' Mrs, Schimmelpenninck’s Autobiography, p. 43, &c. 
12 Husenbeth, p. 100. 

13 See his History of Henry II., i. 69, 87, 297-299. 
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ners who “neglected to pay the tithes of their cheese and 
wool;” nor would he have praised Matthew Paris for see- 
ing the abusive pretensions of Rome, and boldly censuring 
them, ‘4 nor written so strongly as he did against the miracles 
alleged to have happened at Rome j in 1797. 

The relation in which he stood to those outside the Church 
was peculiar. He was not only closely connected with them 
politically ; ; but, after making due allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of his enemies, he must be held to have compromised 
his prudence, if not his orthodoxy, by his religious approaches 
to them. He had no fears for their salvation. According to 
his antagonist Milner, he confessed that “ many things in the 
Catholic ‘belief Ww eighed rather heavily on his mind, and that 
he would have been glad of a freer field to range in;’’!* and 
he refused an invitation to preach in a Socimian “chapel solely 
on the ground of the novelty of the proposal, and the offence 
which would be taken. To preach in the meeting-house of 
another worship, however, did not necessarily imply any 
religious communion. After the demolition of the London 
chapels in the Gordon riots, while the priests were enquiring 
for places where they could say Mass, some of the London 
Catholics were collecting the instances, so common in Ger- 
many, of the same churches being used at different hours of 
the day for the rites of different religions. The wish thus 
implied by the Catholics was openly expressed by the Dis- 
senters; and Priestley, after the not in 1791, when his chapel 
at Birmingham was burnt, blamed the elergy of the place for 
not offering him the use of one of the churches. It was, 
doubtless, to show that his practice was in harmony with his 
theory, that he once invited Berington to preach in his cha- 
pel; and the same motive sufficiently accounts for Berington’s 
hesitation before refusing the offer. Berington was drawn 
towards the Protestants by an idea that the Catholic religion, 
remaining essentially one, “ought to be allowed to shape iteell 
in each country according to the national character of the 
people. 

In this respect Eustace’s Classical Tour may be taken to 
represent his views. His whole life was meant to prove how 
easy the reunion of Christians might be, if Catholics would 
come down, and Protestants rise up, to his standard. His con- 
troversial method was adjusted to the same object. He taught 
that the humble submission to the definitions of the Chareh 
must be limited to those points which our Lord has com- 
manded, and that on every other subject there must be the 


14 History of Henry II., pref. pp. xiii, xvii. xxi. 
's Supplementary Memuirs, p. 40. 
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utmost freedom of reasoning and discussion; the con sequent 
agitation of opinions, if an evil at all, he held to be one in- 
separable from that liberty of thought and speech which 
should not, and could not, be abridged.'® Yet he set his face 
against the common eonadonae ersial disputes, '9 He thought that 
Christian s had wrangled too long on «-priert grounds, and 
had not sufficiently listened to the lessons of history.” These 
lessons, though they affected the interests of the Church, he 
wished to see exhibited “with the cool indifference of phi- 
losophy,’’*' and without “prejudice or the degrading expres- 
sions of party zeal”’** His own method of doctrinal contro- 
versy was to exhibit without any comment, or direct allusion 
to the opinions of others, the texts of Scripture, and the 
corresponding texts of the Fathers, so as to allow the reader 
to form his own judgment without prepossession or the bias 
of argument.-? His own temper, and the exigencies of the 
controversy with Protestants, naturally led him to cut down 
his belief to the scantiest proportions consistent with ortho- 
doxy. His patristic studies confirmed him in this; and his 
entire ignorance of the theory of development led iim to 
limit each doctrine to the proportion in which it was actually 
found in the writings of the Fathers. He did not allow to 
the Chureh any authority to declare a new article of belicf.*# 
His doctrine about the Pope is a fair specimen of the result 
of his method. The Pope, according to him, had only a 
primacy and the right of superintendence ; while the supreme 
defining power resided in councils, which were the repre- 

sentative body of the Church. The Papal jurisdiction was 
subject to the control of canons and established laws. The 
Pope’s power was in no sense absolute. He was no more 
than a constitutional chief magistrate, attending to the cxe- 
eution of the laws, and watching that the Christian republic 
should receive no injury. Every parish-priest, every d1oce- 
san bishop, every m« etropolitan and patriarch, had a similar, 
though inferior, right, ‘a proper and essential jurisdiction, 
wholly uncontrollable by, and independent of, the See of 
Rome.’ In politics he w as a liberal, not to say revolu- 
tionist, and considered that the confusion in France in 1793 
was the necessary prelude to a consummation that would 

‘secure the rights of men, break the arm of despotism, and 
give liberty to millions.’’*? Like most of the Catholic aristo- 


‘S Faith of Catholics, Waterworth’s edition, i., introduction, xxx. xl. 


‘I Siate of Catholies, int. p. ix. “0 Ibid. p. 6. “I Ibid. 
“2 Memoirs of Panzani, pref. p. xvii. . 
~ Faith of Catholics, int. p. vi. “4 Ibid. p. 1. *> Tbid. p. XXXVI. 
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oracy of his day, he belonged to Mr, Fox’s school. But his 
house was decorated with Jacobite symbols. He had a his- 
torical mind, much erudition, and honesty of intention. But 
he was unconsciously a slave to the ideas of the school of 
Febronius and Tamburini; and the scientific historian would 
blame his d-priord assumptions and foregone principles, such 
as those which assert persecution to be at all times and places 
asin, and toleration ‘a Christian doctrine.” His orthodox 
faith, coupled with his denial of development, necessarily 
resulted either in secing in history more than was really 
there, or in contenting himself with imperfect doctrinal for- 
mulas, insufficient to correct the errors which have emerged 
since the patristic period. 

In 1792 some propositions from three of his works were 
censured by the vicars apostolic. He left the Midland dis- 
trict for that of London in 1793, where he was suspended till 
he should retract. After a time he made what Milner called 
an “illusory retractation,” and was restored by Dr. Douglass, 
but was obliged to sign a more ample retractation in 1801. 
Milner, however, says that he did not really adhere to any of 
these retractations, but that he reasserted all his principles in 
his Matth of Catholics, published in 1815.%° Berington dis- 
tinguished between the retractation of a given proposition, 
and the disavowal of a general principle supposed to be con- 
tained in that proposition; this distinction Milner must have 
overlooked when he questioned his honesty.‘? Berington, 
however, outlived suspicion. His work on the Faith of Ca- 
tholics has survived the opposition which it called forth; and 
Dr. Waterworth’s enlarged edition of it has become one of 
the English classics of Catholic controversy. 

Butler and Berington represented a party which gave too 
great a prominence to the lay element in the Church, and 
tended to subject the hierarchy to the civil power, the pastors 
to their flocks, the Pope to a council, the council to a general 
acceptance of the faithful, the current sentiment of Catholics to 
written forms, and measures of ecclesiastical expediency to the 
fixed rules of canonical obligations and immunities. Against 
this “ ecclesiastical democracy,” as it was uncritically called, 
Milner was the predestined champion of hierarchical independ- 
ence. A man of more robust cast than Butler, of rougher 
mould than Berington, he partook ofa type commoner among 
Englishmen of the last than of the present century, and best 
known to us in Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr. Born in 1752, of 
parents in the lower stratum of the middle class, one of whom 
passed the last years of his life in a madhouse, Milner inherited 
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just so much of eccentricity and violence as was necessary 
to arouse an otherwise gentle and loving nature to the en- 
ergy requisite to restore a falling cause. Educated at Douai, 
he imbibed the theology and the generous devotion of that 
seminary of martyrs, but continued free from the taint of 
Gallicanism which infected some of its members. As an 
English priest he joined the party which Butler's friends con- 
sidered to be “more anxious to propagate the opinions and 
maxims of the court of Rome than the genuine principles of 
the Catholic religion; more desirous of promoting the papal 
pretensions than the welfare of the English Catholics ; and 
uniformly opposed to every measure which tended to wipe off 
the aspersions thrown upon them, and to reinstate them in 
the good opinion of their fellow subjects.”’°° Berington and 
Butler gave currency to many crude opinions through their 
personal and social influence. Miulner’s appearance and man- 
ners were against him, even in contrast to the less important 
members of the Catholic committees and board. What he 
has done, he did by the force of truth, of right principles, or of 
practical talent, and not by the strength of his personal influ- 
ence. His greatness must not be estimated by the descrip- 
tion of his person and character which Dr. Husenbeth enables 
us to give, but by the things which he accomplished, and the 
mark which he impressed, not only on his contemporaries, 
but on his successors even to the present day, nearly forty 
years after his death. [le was as opposite in character to the 
cool, critical, and sarcastic temperament of the committee, as 
he was to their politics. Their evasive timidity was outraged 
by his straightforward boldness ; and their polish was too sensi- 
tive to endure the “fine pontifical strut’! which they saw in 
his gait, or the analogous Johnsonese pomp which he some- 
times affected in his speech. He so little understood humour 
or ridicule, that he never knew when he was exposing Iim- 
self; he had no consciousness of failure in what he did ill, 
and once even ventured to croak a duct with Catalani.* No 
difficulty could be proposed which his slovenly strength could 
not overcome; often, indeed, by silencing his adversary, rather 
than by settling the question. Assuming that the reasons which 
satisfied him ought to satisfy every one else, he dictated rather 
than argued; and sometimes incurred no small ridicule for con- 
stituting himself both judge and jury in his own case. He was 
often the slave of words, not from any disposition to quibble, 
but from his sense of the overwhelming necessity of preserving 
all orthodox forms of speech. This made him sometimes more 
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attentive to the letter than to the spinit of what he criticised, 
and unable to disengage true principles from inexact propo- 
sitions in which they might be contaimed. He was an honest 
advocate, who thoroughly entered into the merits of his own 
case, but could not see those of the opposite side. In his 
eyes, his adversaries were rogues and traitors, and their pro- 
ositions antichristian ; and errors were not involuntary mis- 
takes, but tokens of the secret presence of deep-seated evil 
and satanic malice. In the course of the world he saw rather 
the struggle of arbitrary wills than the progressive develop- 
ment of a providential design. Though he lived in the days 
of an ever-growing liberality to Catholics, he stood in con- 
tinual dread of the outburst of a terrible and bloody perse- 
cution.*®» His violence was boisterous; his fellow Bishops 
accused him of arbitrary offensiveness, domineering, loss of 
temper, and betrayal of confidential secrets. His personali- 
ties were gross. These faults were just such as hid from 
opponents the merits by which they were more than compen- 
sated; and he was often treated with an indignity from which 
his personal character, no less than his office, should have 
secured him. ‘This treatment rendered him touchy in com- 
pany where he supposed he was watched or suspected; but 
his natural amiability reappeared when he found himself 
among disciples and admirers.** 

He was courteous to Protestants, and interested himself in 
their controversies. In his Letters to a Prebendary he detends 
high-church principles against latitudinarians. If he could 
not persuade his readers to be good Catholics, he would have 
them remain good Church-of-England men.” His End of 
Controversy was locked up for fifteen years in deference to 
Horsley, “the light and glory of the Established Church.’’’6 
In these two books he makes the gulf that divides the Anglican 
from the Catholic to consist, not so much in particular dogmas 
asin the rule of faith, “the living tribunal of the Church.” 
Dr. Phillpotts classed him with Lingard and Butler, as one 
of those controversialists who designedly stated the tenets and 
described the practices of Catholics in a manner the least 
offensive to those whom they addressed.37 But, unlike Butler, 
he never publicly advocated any scheme of reunion. Late in 
his life, in 1821, when Doyle, the Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, published his letter on that subject, Milner regretted 
that a young prelate, celebrated for his political sagacity—“ a 


33 Husenbeth, p. 197. 3! Tbid. p. 266. 
%> Letters to a Preb., viii. 317, ed. Derby, 1843. 

>> End of Cont., Derby, 1843, Address, p. 27. 

7 Shutte’s Life of Phillpotts, pp. 32, 94. 
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quality so rare in a person of his station’’—should have put 
forth a proposal, not barely uscless and inexpedient, but wrong, 
and productive of mischief, calculated to set Catholics con. 
sidering what parts of their system they could give up, and 
what parts of the Protestant system they could adopt ; in order 
to effect the compromise.” 

But, in spite of the similarity which Dr. Phillpotts disco. 
vered, Miulner’s method of treating the Catholic faith was 
quite different from that of Berington and Butler. They 
called themselves “ rational Catholics,” because they had ex- 
amined each article of their creed with the free discussion of 
philosophers ;*? whereas Milner never enters into a metaphy- 
sical Lecnebinn of doctrines, but devotes his whole power to 
the proof of the rule of faith. He accepted what God re- 
vealed, without trying to penetrate its meaning, or striving to 
reconcile it with his antecedent ideas. For this cause he 
could never be a theologian, like St. Athanasius, who attended 
to principles rather than expressions, and could therefore dis- 
cover the same orthodox meaning beneath discrepant forms of 
words. For him, words were realitics. He thought that to 
adopt a name made a man really that which the sound signi- 
fied. ‘To accept the title of “ Protesting Catholic Dissenter,” 
though the first and last words had no religious meaning at 
ail, was in his eyes an act of apostasy, and he therefore “ ‘ad 
monished”’ some of his flock “that, but for his pastoral 
efforts” (in opposing the “heterodox” oath, and the veto), 
“they would by this time have ceased to be Catholics.”” 

Milner was open-hearted and honest; he despised and de- 
tested a lie. But he never carried his measure of the duty of 
historical truthfulness beyond the notion of honest advocacy, 
which, while strictly adhering to facts, makes out a case for 
one side only, and abstains from giving any assistance or 
making any unnecessary concessions to the other. He cen- 
sured Lingard on the ground that, as a priest brought up by 
the Church to defend her, he ought to have efficaciously advo- 

cated her cause, and to have locked upon the education she 
had given him as a retaming fee, which obliged him to give a 
controversial bias in her favour to all his studies and all his 
statemeuts ;#! and he complained that Charles Butler, in his 
memoir of the Gunpowder Plot, seemed “rather to have 
taken a brief against us than for us.”# A man who takes 
this contentious view of history can never have a true idea of 
historical growth and development. In his eyes history 1s 
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but a patchwork of precedents and a magazine of instances. 
Though asserting the eternal fixedness of the formularies of 
the faith, and making the one business of the Church in all 
controversics to consist in the enquiry, “‘ What is and ever has 
been the doctrine” on the point, and in the rigid exclusion of 
all novelties,*® Milner did not see, as Berington did, how rigid 
aud meagre such a theory would make the faith of Catholies ; 
for, with all his knowledge of the Fathers, he had not studied 
them accurately to see how far they bore out modern expres- 
sions of doctrine, but devotionally for the sake of their moral 
and spiritual applications of the Christian mysteries. There 
is great truth in the remark quoted in Dr. Husenbeth’s life 
of him,** that he chiefly studied theology in the lives of the 
Saints. This practical and mystical bias made him quite op- 
posed to the school of Berington; his aim in preaching was 
not argument, but unction; in discipline, the rigidity of his 
theological training strove with and overcame the indulgent 
kindness of his own nature. It was through him that the 
Saturday’s abstinence was not sooner abolished in England ;* 
and he would only allow four ounces for the collation on a 
fast-day.*° ‘‘ He dreaded relaxation either in doctrine or mo- 
rality,”’** and was extremely severe about theatres, dancing, 
and ball-dresses. In devotion he was the first to object to 
the cold and argumentative tone of the old-fashioned prayer- 
books, and to the length and intricacy of their sentences ; in 
their place he introduced devotions to the Sacred Heart, and 
the Meditations of St. Teresa,*® and he liked to substitute 
Kempis for Challoner.*9 

~ In dealing with other Catholics he hardly thought him- 
self bound to show the same courtesy as to external oppo- 
nents. Whether he took a severer view of their duties and 
their shortcomings, or whether he considered a different tone 
to be demanded by his position towards those who acknow- 
ledged his episcopal character and jurisdiction, it is certain 
that his manner was much harsher to Catholic than to Pro- 
testant opponents. We have already noticed his personalities. 
To these was added an employment of his authority as eccle- 
siastical judge, hardly decent when combined with his violent 
pamphleteering and journalising. He would publish an abu- 
sive letter full of personalities, and when he was repaid in his 
own coin he would take refuge under his mitre. He provoked 
his opponents to be rude, and then called their roughness per- 
secution. But he did not scruple to interfere with the busi- 
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ness of the other Bishops; to write pastorals, circular letters 
or articles in journals about Dr. Poynter or Dr. Douglass, 
Dr. Collingridge or Dr. Gibson; to censure their conduct, 
criticise their expressions, and condemn propositions out of 
writings which they permitted to be freely circulated in their 
districts. His criticisms may have been just, though many 
of his censures on the Faith of Catholics seem captious and 
unfair; but his manner was such as to earn the severest cen- 
sure of the Propaganda. 

In politics he was a genuine Tory; that is to say, he had 
no political principles properly so called, but only political 
feelings or prejudices. He was capable of embracing a po- 
litical cause, but incapable of entering into a political idea. 
“ Religion is all my politics,” he said; he supported any party 
that would give a momentary support to the Catholic cause, 
or prevent the hasty adoption of an imperfect solution of the 
Catholic question. Yet he saw something essentially religious 
in Toryism, with its loyalty and personal attachment to mon- 
archs; and something essentially turbulent, unjust, and infi- 
del in radicalism and the theories ofthe Whigs. George III. 
was a monarch after his own heart, and Napoleon he regarded 
as a monster and a cannibal. As he loved religious politi- 
cians, so he hated political religionists. He censured any 
separation of religion from politics, and implicitly denied the 
civil rights of heretics. He condemned Catholics who de- 
clared that they desired no religious freedom for themselves 
which they did not wish to extend to every other class and 
denomination ;°° and he denied the right of the State to legal- 
ise any religious establishment but the Catholic,*! or of the 
Catholic legislator to concur in the maintenance of the Esta- 
blished Church.’ In this absence of all political principle, 
we cannot wonder at his veering round from the Tory party 
to O’Connell, or his delight in Cobbett’s unscrupulous history 
of the Reformation, or his inability to explain the repudiation 
of Cobbett’s advocacy by the Catholic Association on any 
other hypothesis than that of cowardice.™ 

First as agent of the English vicars, in 1791, and after- 
wards as Bishop, in 1803, and agent of the Irish episcopate, 
Milner waged a long, and not unsuccessful, war against the 
party of Butler and Berington. He criticised them for taking 
the Catholic cause to mean, not the safety and prosperity 
of the Catholic religion, but only the exemption of its pro- 
fessors from civil disabilities and penalties ;°* and charged 
them with bartering the liberties of the Church for the liber- 
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ties of Catholics, and purchasing their individual freedom at 
the price of the subjection of the clergy to the State. He 
saw clearly that the freedom of the Church necessarily in- 
cluded the free exercise of her own authority, and the adminis- 
tration of her own laws in her proper sphere, independently 
of state interference and control. On the other hand, he did 
not properly appreciate the concurrent freedom of the State. 
But his opponents exaggerated this freedom. They were irri- 
tated against the authority which would only in 1778 concede 
what 170 years before would have saved the Catholic Church 
in England,—would have preserved the laity from the fines, 
dungeons, and disabilities of the penal laws, the clergy from 
the gallows, and thousands of families from apostasy. Esti- 
mating in this way the losses which the stress of ecclesiastical 
authority had caused, they tried to rid themselves of some of 
it, even by the help of the State. In their notion, emancipa- 
tion contained two parts,—deliverance from the penal laws, 
and deliverance from their own Bishops. Hence they re- 
garded a State veto on the appointment of Bishops not only 
as a concession to Protestants in payment for emancipation, 
but as areal boon to themselves. ‘They thought that any mea- 
sure of emancipation which refused it would only change one 
servitude for another. Hence they wished to hurry on the 
measure, while there was a chance of clogging it with such a 
restriction. Milner, on the other hand, strove to postpone 
civil freedom till it could be secured without ecclesiastical 
servitude. For him, the Catholic cause meant the safety and 
free action of the hierarchy, the clergy, and laity, in their re- 
spective functions. Not that he left much margin for the 
layman’s activity. He declared it to be the exclusive province 
of the clergy to decide all controversies about political mea- 
sures which interfered with ecclesiastical matters. And in 
the exercise of this decision he forbad the slightest interfer- 
ence of lay dictation, guidance, or influence, and renounced 
both the advice of politicians and the fascination of popular 
applause ; if these were withdrawn, the pastors, he said, would 
always decide aright. The laymen, on the other hand, repre- 
sented by the gentry and nobles, were to transact the public 
and religious business of the body “ after it had been made 
known to them by the prelates.’”? Any further interference on 
their side was, he said, sure to lead to disorder, division, and 
lrreligion ; and while deprecating their political zeal, he dic- 
tated what grievances they were to remedy,—the religious 
disabilities of soldiers and sailors, the invalidity of Catholic 
marriages, and the insecurity of chapel funds.*° 
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Dr. Milner’s three great political campaigns were directed 
against the oath proposed by Butler, against the veto, and 
against clogging emancipation with any guarantee for the 
maintenance of the Protestant Establishment. In the two 
first he was successful; in the last he succeeded as long as he 
lived ; but after his death his condemnation of the guarantee 
was forgotten, and the Emancipation act of 1829 was ac- 
cepted, clogged with a form of the very condition which had 
made him denounce those of 1813 and 1821. In his battle 
against the oath he owed his success to the politics of his op- 
ponents. The Catholic committee gave evidence of its revolu- 
tionary tendencies by its alliance with the Dissenters, while 
Milner’s early publications glowed with an extravagant loy- 
alty which must have recommended him to the Tory majority. 
No wonder, then, that in 1791 he was able to discredit the 
new oath, which was to have ratified the union of Catholicism 
and Dissent by fixing on Catholics the title of “ Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters,’ and to convince Pitt that it was impo- 
litic to relieve those discontented Catholics who were willing 
to bear that title, while the disabilities were to remain for the 
rest. But in his campaign against the veto his strength was 
in Irish support. Before the Union in 1800, ten of the Irish 
Bishops had expressed a willingness to give the government a 
negative voice in episcopal elections, provided the clergy were 
endowed. When the veto was first proposed in 1808, they 
were supposed to be still favourable to the project; and Milner, 
their agent, advocated it in a tentative tract, privately printed 
by himself and surreptitiously published by his enemies. But 
in the September of that year the Irish prelates pronounced 
against it, and Milner withdrew his pamphlet. Hesitation on 
this subject was a political impossibility in Ireland after the 
Union, to those who felt the Church to be the only national 
institution that remained independent of the British govern- 
ment. Any blow against this independence would tend to 
denationalise it, by withdrawing its diplomatic business from 
Ireland and Rome to London, and committing its affairs to an 
agent exposed on the one hand to the intrigues of politicians, 
and on the other to the influence of the English Bishops, espe- 
cially that of the vicar apostolic of London, who, as metro- 
politan prelate, would naturally assume a weight proportioned 
rather to the preponderance of England in the empire than to 
the relative numbers and importance of the English and Irish 
Catholics and clergy. All this would be aggravated by the 
restoration of diplomatic relations between London and Rome, 
when the presence of a nuncio at the seat of government 
would finally make the English metropolis the centre of the 
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ecclesiastical government of Ireland. Thus supported, and 
countenanced at first by Rome, Milner gradually triumphed 
over the party of Butler, and afterwards over Rome itself, and 
his own most interested supporters—the Irish Bishops.°° Few 
pages of ecclesiastical history are more honourable to the 
Catholic champion than those which relate Milner’s obstinate 
opposition to the concessions of Quarantotti, Litta, Consalvi, 
and Pius VIL. It was by this grand effort, when he stood 
alone against the world and won his cause, that he deserved 
and gained the title of the English Athanasius. 

As his Tory politics had helped him to dispose of the oath 
in 1791, so his Radical alhes stood him in good stead in 
1815-21. In this interval the political position had quite 
changed. In 1791 the lay committee was Whig, or rather 
Jacobite disguised as Jacobin, while Milner was an ardent 
Tory. After the Congress of Vienna the Catholic board, 
represented chiefly by the late Lord Clifford, had become 
Tory and Legitimist; the Jacobite spirit remained, purged 
of its disguise; while Milner’s allies were the Irish, led by 
O'Connell, and the English Catholics, who followed Andrews, 
the editor of the Orthodox Journal. At a time when the 
whole hope of the court of Rome was in the Legitimist 
governments of the Continent, and when it dreaded the re- 
volution more than the alliance of heretical and schismatical 
states, the Catholic board had naturally succeeded in Roman 
esteem to the position occupied by Milner in his Tory 
days. Hence, although, by the force of reason and good 
sense, by the powerful backing of his Irish allies, and by 
very intelligible hints that a decision in favour of the 
veto would not be obeyed,®® the authorities at Rome were 
mduced to withdraw their original concession, they did 
not pardon the man who had overcome them. And when 
Milner’s organ, the Orthodox Journal, went so far as to con- 
tend that the revolution was not due to irreligion, but to 
“abuses springing from the union of Church and State,” and 
“the bad example of a degenerate clergy,’°? the magazine 
was censured by Propaganda as one which, with the greatest 


°° In 1821, when the Irish Episcopate was willing to accept Plunkett’s 
Compromise. See Fitzpatrick, Life of Dr. Doyle, i. 154. 

*’ See Husenbeth, pp. 269, 294-300. 

*S See Milner, The Inquisition, a Letter to Sir T. C. Hippesley, 1816, 
p. 13, where he makes Dr. Troy say, in answer to the question, ** Will you 
Support (the Irish resolution against the veto] in opposition to the See of 
Lome ?” * We trust that no such opposition between that See and us will 
ever take place. . . . After all, we, who have divine jurisdiction over 
the Church, and the power of consecration in our hands, must be parties 
toany such change.” 
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temerity, grievously blackened by detraction, abuse, and en. 
ormous calumnies the reputation of Catholics, of the vicars 
apostolic, and even of the ministers of the Holy See; and 
Milner was warned never again to take part, directly or in. 
directly, in its publication, or to promote or patronise it, 
under pain of deprivation. He obeyed, but wrote to Andrews 
the editor, “Iam forbidden by Rome, under severe threats 
(however unjustly), from contributing a word or suggestion 
to the Orthodox Journal; though I am still at liberty, as [ 
conceive, to aid Mr. Andrews in a different kind of pub- 
lication.”’©° Andrews was no more docile than Milner. He 
suppressed his journal in consequence of the failure of his 
agents, and not of the censure, and almost immediately, in 
December 1820, established a new one, with the significant 
title, The Catholic Advocate of Civil and Religious Liberty ;* 
and published three letters to Hugh Clifford (the late Lord 
Clifford), wherein he accuses him and the Catholic board of 
having become thorough partisans of the restoration, advo- 
cates of legitimacy and divine right, of despotism and abso- 
lute power, over all which they threw a religious halo; and 
openly attacks the Roman rule as “a government principally 
in the hands of ecclesiastics,” and conducted in a way “ cal- 
culated to excite complaint, and render misery certain.” 
‘* Nearly all the institutions of the Popedom,” he says, “ are 
radically bad, and calculated more to oppress than please 
the people.’ We have already seen that Milner had called 
the Catholic committee “ ecclesiastical democrats.” This 
accusation had been retorted by the Catholic board upon the 
Orthodox Journal and its adherents. Milner’s whole policy 
was criticised as one which set class against class, and based 
Catholic interests on the support of the rabble, instead of 
that of the educated classes.®* In truth, Berington’s system 
was analogous to a constitutional aristocracy, Clifford’s to 
a romantic monarchy, and Milner’s to a democratic imperial- 
ism, in which divine right and the will of the people were 
amalgamated, 

Milner’s campaign against clogging emancipation with 
euarantees for the Establishment was cut short by his death 
in 1826; and the bill of 1829 enacted the oaths and un- 
dertakings against which he had so earnestly striven for the 
last ten years of his life. But though he failed in this, his 
influence had wrought great effects. He had found English 
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Catholicism Febronian in discipline and Gallican in doctrine 
and devotion. He left it tending to become Roman in dis- 
cipline, and, though still Gallican in doctrine, tending to 
become Italian in devotion. English Catholicism remained 
essentially Milnerian till about 18140.°4 Nothing shows the 
ascendancy of Milner more than the influence he exercised 
on Lingard, who was as much his superior in learning as he 
was his inferior in genius for governing. Lingard began his 
earecr in the wake of Berington, who soon recognised in him 
an “enlightened Catholic,” and therefore advised him to un- 
dertake the history of England, which could only be properly 
exccuted by a man of such temper. “ The language of truth,” 
he said, “flows not from the pen which prejudice guides.” 
Like Berington, Lingard brought to the study of history d- 
priovt ideas derived from the education he had received. 
Hence his views of the Middle Ages, in his account of Gre- 
sory VIL, of Becket, and Joan of Are, are full of eighteenth- 
century prejudices, and in Catholie spirit are inferior to the 
works of the German Protestant historians, and even to 
Berington’s own life of Henry I1., published m 1790 to vin- 
dicate Becket from Lord Lyttelton’s attacks. For this cold- 
ness Milner animadverted upon him, and contrasted his 
account of St. Thomas with the prayer of the Church, in 
which she asserts that the glorious martyr suffered for her 
cause. But Lingard jomed Milner in opposing the veto, 
and vindicating the liberty of the Church. He proved, in 
answer to Hippesley, that the rights of the sovereign in the 
nomination of Bishops only began when the bishopric was 
endowed by the State, or when the Bishop had become a 
temporal lord under the paramount protection of the king. 
Neither was his method of regarding the faith different from 
that of Milner, who indeed in this particular resembles Be- 
rington, and Butler also. All four were accused by Protest- 
ants of disguising the real doctrines of their Church, and 


*' Milner’s opinions may be collected from the authors whom he recom- 
mended. In 1790 he translated St. Teresa's Meditations for Communion. In 
1803 he recommended to his clergy for doctrine the Douay Dictates, and the 
works of Challoner, Manning, Guther, Gobinet, Hay, Hornyold, Boudrand, 
Bourdaloue, Alban Butler, Baker, Appleton, and Reeve; and the rigid Collet 
for casuistry ; for devotion he recommended Carron’s Pensées Ecclisiastiques, 
the Miroir du Clergé, and the Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis. In 1804 he pub- 
lished his Exercises for Sundays and Holidays, which he meant to supersede 
& book of devotions compiled by Joseph Berington at the request of his 
brother the Bishop, and published at Wolverhampton in 1800. In the pre- 
face he criticises the length and intricacy of the ordinary prayers, and the 
exaggerated scope they give to the reasoning at the expense of the affective 
Parts. He always had the Litany of Loretto sung at the clergy meetings ; 
and in 1821 introduced the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

* Flanagan, ii, 442. 
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attempting to impose a false, but flattering, portrait of the 
Catholic creed upon Englishmen. In reply, Lingard said 
that the real doctrines of the Church must be studied in those 
writers who carefully distinguished them both from erroncous 
tenets imputed to her by her adv ersaries, and from the un- 
authorised opinions of private individuals in her communion, 
Such writers, he says, were Holden, Véron, and Bossuet, 
But, in spite of these approaches to Milncr, Lingard and the 
learned school which he founded, represented by the late 
Canon Tierney, stood aloof and never mixed heartily with 
Milner’s followers, by whom they were always regarded with 
some suspicion and dislike. 

Before the Union with Ireland the English Catholics were 
too few to be of much political importance. After the Union 
the Irish element grew daily more preponderant, Irish Ca- 
tholics became the chief champions of emancipation, and the 
English Cathohes either retired into the background, or 
united with the Imsh. Milner was one of the latter class; 
and the royalism, the hatred of democracy, and the disgust at 
popular applause ‘which he had expressed in his carlier days, 
gave way before the democratic agitation of O’Connell, w hich 
carricd him away in his maturer years. His position obliged 
O’Connell to be an instrument of the Irish priesthood ; and 
the interest of the Irish clergy was to prevent the bands of 
union between the two countries being drawn tighter, and to 
avoid all risk to their position as the representatives of Insh 
nationality, or this reason, among others, after the Eman- 
cipation of 1829 the Catholic members did not amalgamate 
with the other representatives of the empire. As long as the 
State could be suspected of desiring to tamper with the hier- 
archical independence of the Church, so long was the Church 
obliged to stand aloof from the State. Hence, while it was 
the interest of the Irish statesman, as such, to develope the 
union of the empire, the interest of the Irish Bishops led 
them to keep the kingdoms still distinct. O’Connell’s advo- 
cacy of the chimera of repeal was both a testimony to the 
paramount influence of the clergy in Ireland, and a tacit con- 
fession that, as long as that influence was exerted ; in the same 
way, it would be impossible to be at the same time a British 
statesman and an Irish Catholic member of Parliament. The 
tenant-right question, which was afterwards substituted for 
repeal, though more plausible, was another expression of the 
same necessity ; ; and the still later policy of independent oppo- 
sition bore one more testimony to the political impotence to 
which the Irish Catholic member w * doomed, so long as any 
incompatibility was thought to exist between the national 
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independence of the Irish Church and the development of 
the union between England and Ireland. 

Milner, as we have scen, was not willing that the political 
activity of Catholics should be directed to any thing more than 
the removal of the religious wrongs which paupers, sailors 
and soldiers, and prisoners had to suffer, that is, to questions 
not of policy, but of administrative det ail. But if his prin- 
ciples had becn carried out in 1829, and the Catholics had 
refused to accept emancipation clogged with guarantees for 
the maintenance of the Irish Establishment, the destruction 
of that Establishment would have been such au object for 
their political action as would have ensured the existence of 
a Catholic party in Parhament till the end was attained. 
Failing this, there was no question really political which suf- 
ficed for the basis of a Catholic policy. Shut out, therefore, 
from taking their share in the political movement of the em- 
pire, and unable to frame any special policy of their own, the 
Catholics were for years an excrescence in the House of Com- 

nons, with no career before them but a personal one, and 
with no weight, because, whenever their opinions were worth 
consideration, they spoke not as representatives of a nation, 
but in a private capacity. 

It is possible also that the democratic element in the agi- 
tation which preceded the Catholic triumph of 1829, and 
which we cannot altogether separate from the democi atic 
movements in France, ‘Belgium, Poland, and Italy in 18380, 
may account for the subordination of political to social ques- 
tions among Catholics. There was so much of the spirit of 
oe abroad as mi Ly suffice to explain how politics, in the 

‘eal sense of the term, fell into disrepute and neglect. Reli- 
gious essayists, on the other hand, rejoiced im the lull of 
political agitation ; they boasted that emancipation, instead 
of making “Catholics more worldly, more time-serving, more 
eager as a class for the prizes of this life, had tranquillised all 
political ferment, and left the road open for the advance of 
spiritual activity, by annulling that consciousness of ill-treat- 
ment which had produced an exaggerated value for political 
privileges, and distracted the mind from religious advance- 
ment. o 

The spirit in which emancipation was given was another 
cause of its sterility. It was a concession to force rather than 
to justice, to fear and not to reason. It was the erudging 
beds of a beaten faction, convinced against its will, and 

therefore remaining still of the same opinion. It was not a 
political act, like the ad option of a new tribe to the rights of 
citizenship, but an act like that of a beleaguered city buying 
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off the pressure of a horde of barbarians by concessions which 
are meant to be more specious than real. This was the effect 
of emancipation being carried not by the Whigs, but by the 
Tories ; not by philosophic statesmen, but by the unreasoning 
champions of existing interests, who endeavoured to preserve 
by diplomacy the ascendancy which they were no longer strong 
enough to preserve by force. The Tory party looked upon 
emancipation as a temporary settle meut, and a compromise 
whereby an accidental difficulty might be tided over ; they 
did not mean it to be a new start in the career of the country, 
a fresh principle introduced into the government, a new cle- 
ment of the national life, or a new development of the political 
and social organisation of the nation. They treated the Ca- 
tholic representatives as intruders, and forced them to band 
together, not to advance a common policy, for they had none, 
but for mutual protection. 'The Catholic cause soon lost its 
popularity in the country, and public opinion has never, since 
1829, foreed Parliament to develope the principles of the 
Emancipation Act. Of all our great constitutional laws, it 
alone is looked upon as a dry contract, to be construed lite- 
rally, and not liberally interpreted. Hitherto, therefore, it 
has never borne the fruit expected of it. For some years aftcr 
emancipation the chief organ of the Tories was demanding 
either its repeal or the repeal of the Union. The policy of the 
party was like that of the American Republicans in demanding 
either abolition or disunion. Ireland, they said, must either 
be set adrift from us to be reconquered, or it must be con- 
verted. This revolutionary idea was combated by Peel, who 
told them, in 1840, that they might as well try to stop the re= 

volution of the earth as to repeal emancipation. He advised 
that the law should be fairly carried out, and that the govern- 

ment should cease from making the religious opimions of any 
man the ground of disqualification for the exercise of civil 
functions. The statistics in Father Perraud’s book on Ireland 
show how far Peel’s statesmanlike views are from being real- 
ised, even at this day. 

The English Catholics, on their side, wisely acquiesced in 
the annihilation which emancipation had brought upon them 
as a political party. The Catholic Institute was founded in 
1838 to be the organ of a combination amongst them; but 
its founders took care that from this combination all politic al 
purposes should be excluded. It only aimed at counteracting 
the social persecution to which Catholics were exposcd, and 
extending a knowledge of the real tenets of the Church 
amongst ‘non-Catholies. At its first annivers sary mecting, 10 
June 1839, the position of the English Catholics was well 
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summed up by one of the speakers. After emancipation, he 
said, they were no longer a party, nor the subject for a party. 
They had become part of the people. The bonds which had 
kept them together were those of misfortune; and when the 
external pressure was removed, each went his way into his 
proper rank in society. Their political friends departed from 
them, and they were ‘left to their own resources. There would 
have been no need of any organisation among them at all, if 
it had not been made necessary by the “social annoyances 
and petty persecutions” to which they were still subject; and 
it was solely against these grievances that they desired the 
Institute to act. 

But while the English Catholics were thus protesting 
against an organisation for political purposes, O’Connell and 
the Irish party did not care to conceal their opimion that the 
only use of the Institute would be to serve as the basis for the 
political organisation of the Catholics in England. After a 
sarcastic compliment to the newly-founded association, and 
to the meeting as being “one of the first which they had ven- 
tured to have,’ > coupled with a sneer at the aristocracy for 
their backwardness in joining the society, O’Connell declared 
that the English Catholics wanted only two things—organi- 
sation and publicity. Not that he had any particular aim to 
propose to them for their organisation. Huis great argument 
was the standing calculation—‘ If they were a million, a shil- 
ling a year, a penny a month, a farthing a weck, would give 
them 50,000/. at the end of the year.” The Institute, he said, 
was an excellent beginning ; he hoped it would grow up a 
stouter being than it was. It appears that he was so ena- 
moured of agitation, that he considered an agitating-machine 
to be a good investment of capital for its own sake, whether 
or not there was any material for it to act upon. ‘The Insti- 
tute could not make head against the opposition expressed 
by O’Connell, which afterw ards found an organ in Dolman’s 
Magazine ; and after a few years it ceased to “exist. 

Milner’s influence was more visible in the ecclesiastical 
advance of English Catholics. The clerical spirit which he 
had evoked showed itself before he died. Priests began to 
wear cassocks indoors about the year 1825; a taste for ‘splen- 
dour in religious ceremonies was not far behind, and Milner’s 
influence in this respect found its highest expression in Prior 
Park, purchased by Dr. Baines in 1829. The services were 
performed there with all attainable pomp; the rubrics were 
observed as strictly as at Rome. The procession of Corpus 
Christi and the benediction from the altar under the portico 
surpassed any thing then known in England. Baines was 
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Roman and Italian in his taste. But Milner, though he 
had no taste, yet by his antiquarian researches may claim to 
be considered as the founder of the Gothic revival amongst 
English Catholics. In a wider view, however, he and his fol. 
lowers were in this respect only an ‘offshoot of the Romantic 
school of France and Germany. 

His influence was also shown in the conversions which by 

325 had become frequent in England.®® Unlike those theo- 
sm who looked forward to a reunion of Christian bodies 
to the Church, Milner addressed his controversy to individual 
souls; and unlike our controversialists since 1840, his endea- 
vours were directed, not against one particular development 
of Anglicanism, but against all kinds of Protestants. For the 
last quar ter of a century our controversial writers, with few 
exceptions, have aimed yather at convincing the Tract arians, 
Sees at arguing with Evangelicals, Rationalists, or Deists. 
Milner, on ‘the contrary, addressed his Hnd of Controversy to 
an imaginary society consisting of a Latitudmarian rector, 
‘“ Predestinarian and Antinomian Methodists,” ‘“ mitigated 
Arminian Methodists of Wesley’s connection,” Quakers, ‘ Ra- 
tional Dissenters” or Socinian Presbyterians, a stanch Anghi- 
can, and a Churchwoman who frequented W esleyan missions. 
Conversions were re eally made from all these classes of persons ; 
and in such numbers, that the majority of the managing body 
of the Institute im 1838-9 were converts, and the cony erts in 
London alone were estimated at 4000. 

It forms no part of our plan to trace the changes of 
English Catholicism during the last quarter of a century. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to give such critical biogra- 
phies of living persons as would exhibit their influence on the 
movement. The general results may, however, be stated. The 
controversy, which in Milner’s hands had been general, be- 
came, after 1840, specially directed to High- churchmen and 
Tractarians. The devotional and liturgical changes introduced 
by him were carried out to their full dev elopment, and were 
made instrumental to the introduction of an Italian and Ro- 
man standard of tone and spirit amongst English Catholics. 
In connection with this movement, the religious orders of men 
and women were largely increased. The clerical converts 
from the Tractarians, who submitted to the Church in large 
numbers between 1845 and 1852, formed no party within her, 
but were absorbed in the gener al movement of Catholicism, 
to which, however, they contributed many of its peculiar 
features. The increase and improvement of institutions for 
education is in a measure due to them; and the method of 

°° Husenbeth, p. 508. 67 Cath. Mag. 1839, p. 684. 
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historical development introduced by them into England is 
another of their contributions to the common stock, which has 
received an additional importance from the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception in 1854, and from the controversy 
since 1859 about the relations of the temporal sovereignty to 
the spiritual : supremacy of the Pope. The establishment of the 
hierarchy in 18; 50, while it altered the relations between Ca- 
tholicism and Tractarianism, consolidated the Catholic body 
under the pressure of the persecution with which they were 
threatened, and, for a time at least, suppressed all differences 
amongst them. In polities their position is altered by the 
diminution of the social grievances of which they had to com- 
plain with respect to the religious position of soldiers and 
sailors, paupers and prisoners. ‘Their alliance with the Dis- 
senters, begun in 1778, came to a natural end in 1829; and 
since that time the tradition which identified the interests of 
Catholics with those of the Liberal party has been gradually 
dying out, till, under the influence of Lord Palmerston’s Ita- 
han policy, the “‘ independent opposition,” which was the last 
vestige of a distinct Catholic party, is merged into positive 
Toryism. In all these changes there have been action and 
reaction; and each phase has seemed to the less moderate of its 
respective patrons the only one which in tone and spirit corre- 
sponded to the ideal of Catholicism. They have forgotten 
that Catholicism is a fact, and not a theory. Whatever schools 
of thought have their existence within the Church, and are 
not cast out from her communion, are, ipso facto, shown to be 
consistent with her spirit:—not perhaps with the prejudices, 
more or less narrow, of this or that school, or with the impe- 
tuous popular feeling of a given period ; but with the eencrous 
spirit of historical Catholicism, which is tolerant of differences 
in doubtful matters, provided that unity is not broken im the 
necessary points of faith and morals. 
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1. The interest of Dr. Colenso’s examination of the Pentateuch 
is rather subjective and psychological than objective and positively 
scientific. It shows into what straits a Protestant, believing in Chris~ 
tianity on the authority of the Bible only, is driven, as soon as he 
has lost his hold of the absolutist theory that every word and 
syllable of Scripture is dictated by God, and begins to require some 
test to distinguish between the human and the divine utterances of 
the inspired books. 

Dr. Colenso was evidently brought up in the idea, which he con- 
siders to be almost universal among Protestants, of the syllabic 
Infallibility of Scripture. When, soon after his ordination, he con- 
tented himself with drowning misgivings in the whirlpool of paro- 
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chial work, silencing objections with the common specious expla. 
nations, and acquiescing in the general truth of the Bible, he did 
not see the necessity of providing another theory of inspiration as 
the basis of his belief in the Bible, but tacked together his old doc- 
trine and his new opinions with ee cobweb thread of mere inattep- 
tion. When the character of his work changed, and he became a 
translator of the Bible instead of a parochial or diocesan orga: liser, 
the old difficulties revived, the old solutions faded into insignific: ince, 
and his mind was left with only two issues before it ponchos to 
revert to the old theory of the infallible truth of every syllab le of 
the Bible in its natural and common meaning, or to deny its his 
torical truth altogether. He is at great pains ie deny, @ priori, the 
possibility of any other issue. The Pentateuch, if its arithmetic is 
wrong, he thinks must be “unhistorical,” that is, “ not historically 
true” throughout, and only not “fictitious” because fiction conveys 
the idea of conscious dishonesty, and an immoral intention to de- 
ceive, And he boasts that it is the characteristic of Englishmen, 
as distinguished from Germans, to grapple boldly with the ena, 
to choose honestly one of its horns, instead of providing by nice dis 
tinctions and scholastic subtleties some third way, which would 
permit them both to deny the truth of the numbers and the his- 
torical accuracy of certain details, and to atlirm the general historical 
truth of the narrative, and the divine character of the revelations 
which it enshrines. ‘ To this strong practical love of truth in his 
tellow- -countrymen” he appeals in these volumes. In the second 
Part he is as decided as in the first to reject any notion of in- 
spiration but the syllabic one. Thus to his mind the fact that the 
Pentateuch is compiled out of more than one document 1s a pret 
against its inspiration, because it implies that an inspired compiler 
had « amended, added to, or erased portions of a story, w hich either 
was, or was believed to be, in its every letter and word, of Divine 
original, and as such of dinilaine immutable sattncniienl" . ii. 
p- 17 78). By what right does he transfer his doctrine of syllabic 
inspiration to the age of the first editor of the Pentateuch, except 


jure paupertatis, because of his sheer inability to conceive any other 
theory of inspiration than the one against which he argues? This 


intellectual narrowness is ominous. It is impossible, “he s says, to 
state in what way the usual elements of Christian doctrine appear to 
be atfected by the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch, till we 
know what is the residuum of real fact left behind when the Penta- 
teuch is thoroughly examined. A provisional Christianity, depend- 
ent for its existence on the issue of a cause already half lost, is the 
logical development of that positive assertion of the narrow idan of 
inspiration which alone Dr. Colenso is able to form or to accept. 

In Part I. the author discusses the arithmetical difficulties of the 
Pentateuch; in Part Il. some of the chief philological objections. 
In Part I., with characteristic narrowness he forgets to discuss the 
peculiar sources of error with which “ political arithmetic” so 
abounds, as to make an argument from statistics in the hands of an 
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inexperienced reasoner one of the least trustworthy of all kinds of de- 
duction. He forgets also to make allowances for the mystical signi- 
fiance of numbers, which for ages was considered by Jew and Chris- 
tian far to ential in importance their historical truth. Besides 

this, allowance must be made for Oriental exaggeration; and against 
this it is no valid objection to prove that the number first assumed 
coes through the whole successive history, for this is a mere arith- 
metical provision; and it is the extreme of impatient short-sighted- 
ness to reject a book which has such profound roots in history as 
the Pentateuch, on account of such “ palpable contradictions and 
manifest impossibilities” as these are. Dr. Colenso has tested the 
Pentateuch by a rigid rule to which it was never intended to con- 
form, and has deduced the arithmetical absurdities which follow 
from treating a loose or mystical number as an accurate or historical 
one. He has thus concluded: “If you cannot believe this, you 
must give up the Bible numbers as impossible 5 and if the Bible 
numbers are impossible, then the Pentateuch is no record of real 
facts; it is not historically true.” On such principles we should 
give no credit to Idacius or Jornandes, because they say that above 

300,000 men lost their lives in the battle of Chilons. This is 
simply the reaction of a rigid intellect against a narrow dogma, first 
accepted as certain, and then found to be untrue. 


2. If Dr. Colenso’s book is the reductio ad absurdum of the rigid 
theory of inspiration, which makes every sentence, word, and syllable 
of the Bible the absolute dictation of God, the answer of the Oscott 
divines exemplifies the dangers of a too narrow interpretation of 
the Catholic theory of inspiration. ‘Though the church has defined 
nothing on this head, the schools hold with considerable un: animity 
that neither the words nor style of the inspired writer, nor his narra- 
tives of historical facts known to him by natural means, are to be 
attributed to any special inspiration or revelation, but that he 
enjoyed such assistance as was necessary to preserve him from all, 
even the slighest, errors and blunders in the substance of that on 
which he was commissioned to write. It is manifest that an opening 
for dispute is given by the word substance. What is the divine 
substance of Scripture? Is it divinity or humanity? Faith and 
morality, or history, science, and literature? The old-fashioned 
schools answer that the substance of Scripture is all matter, divine or 
human, upon which Scripture in fact treats. The theologians who 
have se red the progr ess of the natural and historical sciences for 
the last half century are unanimous in confining the substance of 
Scripture, in which the divine voice speaks with “infallible certainty 
and precision, to the theological revelations which are chiefly the 
doctrines of faith and laws of morals. Thus the doctrine of inspira- 
tion which was opposed when supported by Erasmus, and found 
little favour even when recommended by the authority of Holden, 
has come to be the only one which has been defended, for ma ny 
years, by any Catholic theologian of real weight and significance. 
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The authority of the Church is the force which protects tho 
divine substance of revelation from inapplicable criticism, and which 
therefore makes this theory of inspiration, however dangerous to the 
Protestant, whose only authority 1s the Bible, quite safe to the 
Catholic, who receives his faith from the tradition of the Church, 
and beliey es the inspiration of Scripture 1 rather as one of the eccle- 
siastical dogmas than as the basis and authority of all of them. Dr, 
Meynell sees = clearly, and therefore is inclined to put it forward 
as the sole reply which should be made to Dr. Colenso. He has one 
plea which makes all answers to individual difficulties “superfluous” 
(p. 34). There is but one issue, and that is, How if God com- 
manded you to believe the history of the Exodus as narrated in the 
Bible? Are you so certain that there is no error or misap prehension 
about the data on which the supposed inconsistencies are founded, 
that you would dare tell Him that you would not, could not believe: ” 
(p. 12.) At the same time it is manifest by his criticism of Dr, 
Stanley’s treatment of the history of Samuel that, if he did descend 
to details, he would be found to belong to that narrow school which 
treats the whole contents of Scripture as its substance; though at the 
same time he avoids discussing objections of detail, to which he feels 
that no satisfactory answer is possible on the system he holds. 

Dr. Northcote seems entirely without this consciousness. He is 
willing to descend into the arena and combat each difficulty in 
detail, armed with this one postulate, that it 1s enough to show the 
scriptural statements, as they stand, to be not impossible (p. 19). 
Such a postulate gives the answerer the right to pile epicycle upon 
epicycle of new hypotheses to stave off each new difficulty, or fraction 
of a difficulty, which the advance of physical or historical science 
brings to light day by day in the Hebrew books. It obliges him to 
imagine new miracles to fill up the voids of the old, and daily to 
add to the complication of arbitrary guesses, in order to save his 
arbitrary theory of inspiration. ‘This is not theology or biblical 
criticism, any more than Girolamo Frascatoro’s fancy of seventy- 
seven solid cycles was astronomy. The theologian has to defend the 
Scripture as inspired, and not this or that theory of inspiration, the 
offspring perhaps of an unhistoric age, or the shibboleth of a con- 
troversial school, but not a definition of the Church, or an article of 
our faith. The faith teaches that the Bible is inspired. ‘Therefore 
its inspiration is compatible with any inaccuracy of fact which it 
may happen to contain. This must be the Catholic “ stand- -point” 
for reviewing Dr. Colenso’s books. But the “ stand- -point’ of the 
Oscott divines is, that, there being only two theories of inspiration 
(that of syllabic ‘iets ition, and that of substantial infallibility in all 
statements whether of fact or doctrine) recognised in the Catholic 
schools, every statement in Scripture apparently incompatible with 
one or other of these theories must be denied, explained away, oF 
plausibly accounted for by some possible hypothesis. They never 
seem to dream that these theories of inspiration are themselves 
merely scholastic hypotheses, undefined by the Church, and there- 
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fore, even though recognised by her, not unchangeable, but destined 
to be adapted » each new phase of historical science. For, as Dr. 
Newman says,! ‘“‘the teaching of the Catholic Church is variously 
influenced by the other sciences. Not to insist upon the introduction 
of the Aristotelic philosophy into its phraseology, its interpretations 
of prophecy are directly affected by the issues of history; its com- 
ments upon Scripture by the conclusions of the astronomer and 
geologist ; and its casuistical decisions by the various oe 
socl ial, political, and psychological, with whiak times and places are 

ever supplying it.” 


As Dr. Colenso’s work illustrates the theory of syllabic dic- 
tation, and that of the Oscott divines the theory of the substantial 
infallibility of every statement of Scripture, so do Dr. Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Jewish Church illustrate the theory formerly called 
“lax,” but now adopted by every Catholic critic of real mark, which 
teaches that the inspired writers were left to illustrate the dogmas 
and laws which they had to teach, by notions and opinions of their 
own, and were only warranted to be free from error in the delivering 
of things appertaining to dogma and moral code. 

To the Protestant, who knows of no external authority for his 
faith but the letter of Scripture, and therefore has no sure guide to 
enable him to divide between texts which refer to faith and texts 
which refer simply to opinions, there is probably no theory of Scrip- 
tural inspiration which can ensure orthodoxy, except that of verbal 
and syllabic dictation. Either of the other theories gives the reins 
to private judgment, and permits each man to consider for himself 
what is that substance of Scripture from which errors are excluded 
by the guarantee of inspiration. But this freedom, so fatal to Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, is not necessarily injurious to Catholic belief, 
because that belief is not grounded on Scripture, but on the Church. 
When the Catholic believes Scripture to be inspired, this dogma is 
not the basis of all his faith, but merely a part of the superstructure. 
He enlarges his belief in this article of faith to the exuberant dimen- 
sions of thinking every syllable dictated by God, or cuts it down to 
the narrow circle of the “ lax” theory of inspiration; but he does not, 
provided he keeps within the definition of the Church, either commit 
an offence against the faith or imperil his own belief. The authority 
of the Church is the fixed point round which his — ation of 
the Scriptures revolves with great freedom. We may apply to him 
Donne’s ingenious conceit, wherein he compared himself and his wife 
to a pair of compasses: 
‘*Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 

To move, but does if th’ other do 

And though thine in the centre sit, 

Yet, when my other far doth roam, 

Thine leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as mine comes home. 


1 Lectures on University Education, 1852, p. 79. 
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Such thou must be to me, who must, 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And me to end where I begun.” 


The firmness of the Church in the centre regulates the mobile course 
of biblical criticism, and causes the Catholic critic ever to end in the 
same faith in which he began. Thus the union of stability with 
progress is ensured. The hierarchy is the principle of stability; its 
office is to preserve the dogma, laws, and traditions of the Church; 
it is the conservative organisation of ecclesiastical magistracy. But 
the progressive principle resides in no fixed seat, proceeds by no 
prescribed rules, is not attached to the hierarchy, nor given by the 
imposition of its hands, but appears wherever Providence distributes 
the gift. Sometimes it may appear in the highest places of the 
hierarchy, as in Gregory VII. Sometimes it springs up in the 
lowest grades of the Christian community. In this case it acts 
without authority, creating little by little a public opinion, which 
gradually reacts upon the hierarchy. Sometimes the light comes 
from outside the Church, as when Augustine sends the student of 
Scripture to the commentaries of the Donatist Tichonius. 

In the Jewish Church these two principles of conservatism and 
progress were embodied in two institutions—the Levitical priesthood 
and the schools of the prophets. Dr. Stanley exhibits his real Pro- 
testant bias, not so much in the rules of criticism which he applies 
to the Jewish history, as in the contempt which he expresses for 
the Jewish (and Christian) hierarchy in comparison to the looser 
organisations of elders, judges, and prophets. Protestant critics 
seem to be incapable of appreciating at their true value the dual- 
isms which Providence has established in and around the Church. 
Mr. Buckle makes the value of the dualism of Church and State 
consist in the antagonism, and consequent mutual neutralisation, of 
two powers equally adverse to civilisation. Warburton confounds 
the dualism in an alliance in which the State absorbs the Church. 
The Puritans, on the contrary, made the Church absorb the State. 
So it is with regard to the dualism of the prophetical and sacerdotal 
functions in the Church itself. Dr. Stanley, by his frequent denials 
of the succession of the Christian priesthood to the Levitical hierarchy, 
and by making it the development of the Jewish eldership (p. 162) 
and prophetical office (p. 450), virtually denies the hierarchical 
element of Christianity which makes the Church a pillar and ground 
of the truth; and he converts Christianity itself into a fluctuating 
institution, dependent on caprice, or at best on criticism. The 
Christian clergy, in his eyes, succeed to the office of the Jewish 
prophets; they have, like them, to make “a constant protest against 
the sacrificial system of the Levitical ritual,” and “either disparage 
it altogether, in comparison to the moral law, or else fix their hearers’ 
attention to the moral and spiritual truth behind it” (p. 447). They 
have to assert “the supremacy of the moral and spiritual above 
the literal, the ceremonial, and the dogmatic elements of religion 
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( 449). The Levite in his eyes is a mere chronicler (p. 446), who 

xalts ceremonial duties at the expense of morality (p. 449), and 
is the element of stolidity and immobility in the Jewish Church. 
Here is the real objection to Dr. Stanley’s book. His error, which 
is implicitly contained in several of the earlier lectures (e. 9. pp. 156- 
160), but is explicitly taught in the two last, is a heresy in poli- 
tical philosophy as much as in theol ogy 5 being in the one case a 
revolutionary and democratic principle, in the other the very essence 
of Protestantism. It is on this ground alone that Dr. Arnold, 
Dr. Jowett, Dr. Stanley, and many other Protestants, can be with 
perfect fairness accused of rationalism. It is not that they deny 
all miracles. Dr. Stanley accepts heartily those which he cannot 
explain by natural causes, such as the shining of Moses’ face (p. 153) 
or the predictions of the Jewish prophets (pp. 460-472). He 
believes in the substantial truth of the biblical narrative ; he also 
believes in the supernatural order, and in the communion between 
God and the Christian soul. Je cannot, therefore, be classed with 
Dr. Colenso, who has certainly a tendency to deny ‘all these things. 
IIe is nota rationalist because he says that the peculiar character of 
the narrative of Samson “ warns us off from a too close scrutiny of 
its details” (p. 566), as Dr. Meynell objects; but becanse, having 
once admitted the freedom of criticism in the Bible, his only rule 
of faith, his faith is henceforth as liable to variation as his interpre- 
tation of the pillar and ground of it. 


4. Dr. Vosen’s ltudiments of the Hebrew language may be safely 
recommended as a most desirable book for beginners. We know of 
no work in English or Latin which can be compared with it for the 
conciseness, clearness, and completeness with which all the funda- 
mental notions of the Hebrew grammar are given, The misprints 
of the first edition have mostly disappeared from the present one— 
in which, however, the 6Sth section has the odd title ‘“ De feminis 
segolatis.” 


9. Dr. Latham has published an enormous book, with the pro- 
fessed intention of “ laying before the reader the chief facts and the 
chief trains of reasoning in Comparative Philology.” The reader, 
however, who expects to find them in it will be grievously mistaken. 
There is a great deal to confuse and mislead a reader ignorant of the 
science, and there is nothing, on the other hand, which can be of the 
least use to him. ‘The only persons who can profit by the book are 
those who are sutliciently advanced to be able to make use of some 
of its materials in accordance with a method they have learned else- 
where, and without paying the least regard to the author’s reflections. 
About seven hundred pages of it are occupied with short notices and 
vocabularies of languages from all parts of the earth. ‘The remainder, 
which represents the more abstract and scicntific part, is confined to 
about fifty pages. Those chapters which treat about languages 
with which ordinary scholars are familiar, such as the principal Indo- 
European or Semitic tongues, are not calculated to inspire much 
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confidence in the chapters which treat of languages the very names 
of which may be unknown to the most ac complis! 1ed of comparative 
philologists. 

[t is one of the “ chief facts” in the science of language, that ay 
immense number of words may be introduced into a lancuz age from 
another quite foreign to it. It is another “ chief fact” that laneuages 
do not interchange erammars as they interchange words. Since 
these facts are known, the science of language cares a great dea! 
about the comparison of grammars, and very little for such a com- 
parison of vocabularies as Dr. Latham’s book presents, unless accom- 
panied by notes and comments which, had he been able to give 
them, would have swelled his work perh: aps to fifty times its present 
extent, Such notes are “spend necessary to explain both the 
points of coincidence and the points of divergence between two voca- 
bularies. No two languages can be more nearly related than the 
Latin and the French; yet vir, mulier, caprt, os, ignis, aqua, lignum, 
dies, lapis, to take some of the leading words of Dr, Latham’s voea- 
bularies, cannot be said to resemble homme, Jemme, téte, bouche, fer, 
eau, bois, jour, pierre. In some of these cases the corresponding 
Latin and French words are really cognate, though the relationship 
is not apparent. ‘* Word for word,” we are told, “ évéque and bishop 
are the same, yet they have not a single letter in common.” How 
can we know whether such cases are frequent or not in languages 
which are only known to us by vocabularies of some twenty or thirty 
words ? But it is no less importi unt to remark that every one of the 
French words just mentioned has a Latin origin, which is entirely 
lost sight of in the mere comparison of the ordinary Frene! and 
Latin vocabularies. How can we know, without authentic inivrma- 
tion to the contrary, that some such light might not be thrown on 
the relationship between two languages whose specimen vocabu- 
laries are altogether unlike? Dr. ‘Lath: um tells us that “ the words 
which are chosen as samples are not chosen on @ priori principles.” 
Ife every where expresses great contempt for & prior? reasoning. 
His vocabularies seem to us notwithstanding to involve several “ 
prort assumptions. Such vocabularies tacitly if not avowedly take 
it for granted that each language has only one word to express each 
object. Now, though the English language has but one word for 
silver and another for gold, the Persian has ten words for silver and 
a dozen for gold, and the Sanskrit has upwards of twenty-five for 
silver and at least a hundred for the more precious metal. ‘The ex- 
traordinary wealth of the Arabic in synonyms is well known. It 1S 
said to have a thousand words for sword, five hundred for lion, ani| 
more than eighty for honey, Even the Hebrew, in spite of the smal 
extent of its literature, 1s wonderfully rich in synonyms. The Lap- 
landers have more sien thirty names for the re rindeer, Of all suc 
synonyms the vocabularies take no account. It may happen that a 
vocabulary limited to one word for each object may be fairly con- 
structed for the comparison of two languages, and yet be utterly un- 
fair for the comparison of anv other two. A Latin and a German 
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word of the same meaning may be akin respectively to two quite 
different Sanskrit synonyms. In the comparison between any lan- 
cuage and the Coptic, we see no reason why aspe, mere, ¢ eushi, and 
tebt, should be selected in preference to others quite as good to repre- 
sent tongue, day, night, and fish respectively. As we happen to have 
fallen on the Coptic for an illustration, we may remark that the 
words for evening and rai, in which Dr. Latham sees coincidences 
with the Basque, are incorrectly printed in his book. The Coptic 
for evening is not aroupt but rouhi, which sometimes is found with 
the epenthetic a, arouht. The Coptic for rain is not eroou, but hdou, 
wr, With the epenthetic vowel, ehdow, which certainly does not look 
like the Basque wrt. The Coptic for morning is not atoonz, but 
toowt or a-toour; and the sun is re, not ri. ‘These blunders, so easy 
to avoid in the case of a language like the Coptic, do not promise 
much accuracy for “ that inordinate ly large proportion” of words for 
which Dr, Latham “ is simply under the euidance of his authorities. 

Another objection to short vocabularies unaccompanied by ac- 
curate analyses is, that they ignore another of the “ chief facts” in 
the science of language. If they do not positively imply that names 
of things are mere arbitrary representatives of them, just as a bank- 
note may represent five pounds or five hundred, they at least do not 
correct this impression, if it exists in the mind of the reader. Now 
it is certain that an immense number of words in the languages best 
known to us express attributes. They are descriptive of the objects 
of which they are the names; and if the ‘y have in process of time in 
many instances lost their primitive s significance, this is frequently 
discoverable in an earlier stage of the language. Father, mother, 
daughter, gold, silver, and tin, were originally as expressly descriptive 
as lapwing and redbreast. But each name, as a rule, expressed only 
one attribute exclusive of the others, and hence in many languages 
the multitude of names for a single object. Father did not originally 
mean male parent, nor did dawghter signify female child. It is only 
when the analysis of such words is completely mastered, that the 
student can thoroughly understand, on the cne hand, the w onderfully 
intimate connection which onbeien between languages of the same 
family, and, on the other, the little importance which can be attached 
to the most complete divergence between such short vocabularies as 
those contained in Dr. Latham’s book. 

Of his peculiar views as to the relations which exist between 
many important languages, it is quite needless to speak seriously 
until he possesses a greater ‘knowledge of the subject than he exhibits 
in this and in his other works. If he has, as he declares, ‘no more 
cognisance” of the Sanskrit language “ than is shown in the state- 
ments” of a small chapter, in which the Sanskrit, Persepolitan, Pra- 
krit, Pali, Kawi, and Zend are discussed, it is simply absurd to say 
that he speaks as a logician, not as a scholar, of matters which 
cannot be seen in their true light without a considerable amount of 
scholarship. With such supertici ial knowledge as he thinks sufhi- 
Clent, it is not wonderful if he questions the “high antiquity of the 
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Sanskrit literature, or feels doubtful whether the Zend language be 
“ae after all a forgery; or again, if he talks about Chinese pomnewhat 
differently from Stanislas Julien. But if he “ puts a courteous and 
otiose belief in the teaching of the special Zend scholars,” we do not 
see why he should assume a dogmatic tone when speaking of the 
interpretation of Egyptian inscriptions, on the details of which inter- 
pretation he owns that he can form no independent opinion. When 
he asks, “ Why have we not a series of old Egyptian texts in the 
ordinary Coptic alphabet, of which an ordinary Coptic student could 
judge ?” he is apparently not aware that Coptic transcriptions were 
formerly used, and have long since been given up as unscholarlike, 
There is no more reason why we should transcribe Egyptian in 
Greek (for the Coptic alphabet is, with the exception of three letters, 
wholly Greek) than in Hebrew or Sanskrit letters. ‘The best judges 
in this matter are partisans of transcriptions in Roman letters. Dr, 
Latham is also apparently not aware that the best Coptic scholars 
of the present century, Quatremére, Peyron, Ideler, and Schwartze, 
not to mention others, have openly declared themselves convinced of 
the truth of Champollion’s discovery and method, and that the judg- 
ment of Silvestre de Sacy is by itself sufficient to counterbalance all 
the adverse judgments that have yet been given, from that day down 
to this. The long and short of the matter is, that Dr. Latham has 
written a very large book touching a great many subjects, on most of 
which he knows either nothing or next to nothing. 


6. M. Emile Burnouf is already favourably known to the learned 
public by several excellent works intended to facilitate and popularise 
the study of the Sanskrit language and literature. The first edi- 
tion of his Sanskrit Grammar was rapidly sold, and we believe his 
edition of the Bhagavad-Gita has met with an equal success. ‘The 
eagerness with which his Sanskrit Dictionary is looked for proves 
how deeply he has interested the French public in these studies. 
IIlis last publication consists of a series of lectures addressed to an 
audience consisting of persons of “ different conditions and religions.” 
It is, therefore, not intended for the learned, but for the general 
public, who will find in it a very excellent summary of what is 
known with reference to all the elements of civilisation in that early 
stage of society of which the Veda is the only remaining document. 
A short sketch of the different periods of Indian history prepares the 
reader for the principal questions of history, ethnology, comparative 
mythology, and comparative philology, which are 1 raised by the study 
of the Veda. M. Burnouf devotes a chapter to the history of com- 
parative philology from the time of Leibniz down to our days. He 
then describes the poetry of the Veda with reference to its contents 
and to its literary form. It would perhaps have been well to warn 
the reader that the numerous translations which occur through the 
book are not to be implicitly depended upon. The time has not yet 
arrived in which the hymns of the Veda can be translated as easily 
as the Bhagavad-Gita or the Hitopadesa. The very best scholars do 
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not profess to warrant more than the approximate fidelity of their 
own translations. Those of Wilson and Langlois have no higher 
claim than as representing the traditional interpretation of literary 
documents which we know now to have often been grossly misunder- 
stood by the oldest commentators. From the poetry of the Veda, 
M. Burnouf proceeds to the discussion of the country in which the 
hymns were composed, and the races mentioned in them. He next 
examines the proofs of the authenticity of the Veda, as furnished by 
the traditions and by the religious and liter rary history of India, and 
he describes three classes of authors by whom the hymas of the 
tig-Veda are said to have been compose od. The first class compre- 
hends those who name themselves in their hymns. No serious doubt 
can be entertained with reference to these; but some authors are 
named by others, and criticism has to decide how far this informa- 
tion is trustworthy. Some authors are certainly fictitious, whilst 
the authenticity of certain hymns can be positively asserted, in con- 
sequence of t the indisputable identity of style and thought which cha- 
racterises the productions of many poets of that early age. 
Another important result of V ‘edic studies is the distinction which 
must be made between the different periods in which the hymns 
were composed, The most recent hymns, M. Burnout says, were 
composed 1 in the higher valleys of the Ganges and of its affluents, the 
earliest in the neighbourhood of Cabul, and the greater part in the 
Saptasindu in the period comprised between the two extreme epochs. 
The chronological order of these hymns agrees, therefore, as a whole 
with the geogr iphie: ul. It is, however, not les ss true that the Aryas 
slowly advanced into the heart of Tadia, and that whilst the most 
recent hymns were being sung on the b: anks of the Ganges, poets 
were still composing others in the north of the § Saptasindu, 
M. Burnouf examines into the origin and constitution of the Aryan 
family, and he describes the changes which it successively passed 
through. He then proceeds to discuss the civil and political society, 
shows that the system of castes was not yet constituted, but that all 
its essential elements were already in existence. Ile explains the 
functions and occupi itions of the brahmans, rajas, and vaisyas, and 
draws a lively picture of the social life which prevailed during the 
last period of the Vedic age. After an account of the struggle for 
supremacy between the rajas and the brahmans, which finished with 
the establishment of the castes, his book treats of the Vedic religion, 
the nature of its worship, the organisation and spiritual power of the 
priesthood, the religious ceremonies and the my thology. In a final 
chapter entitled “Ce qui n’est pas dans le Véda,” the author shows 
that the Veda knows nothing of the fandassental traditions or essen- 
tial doctrines of the Hebrews. The doctrine of the Veda is irrecon- 
cilable with that ofa creator. The fall of man, the earthly paradise, 
and the deluge, are traditions not to be found in the Veda. Neither 
is the idea of redempti ion there. And though the notion of incar- 
nation is extremely familiar to the Indian mind, M. Burnouf points 
out the essential contrast between the Indian and the Christian notion. 
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Whereas the latter necessarily implies the union in one person of 
two whole and perfect natures, the divine and human, the human 
soul being a created nature wholly distinct from the divine, the In- 
dian mind conceives all human souls as identical in substance wit]; 
the deity ; all men are therefore, in one sense, incarnations of the 
deity, and what is teelinic: uly cz illed so merely imp lies that the deity 
is present with all his active power and might in an individual. 

M. Burnouf is deserving of the highest praise for his conception 
and execution of the really “arduous task of setting before a popular 
audience ran accurate and methodical exposition of the results of a 
very difficult science. He thinks that he has carefully kept all his 
private opinions out of sight, and that one might “seek in vain for 
his personal ideas on religion, politics, and philosophy from a book 
where they would be out of place.” In this respect he has not been 
quite so successful as he supposes. ‘The persons of * different con- 
ditions and religions” who composed his audience must have more 
than once been rather startled by the expression of opinions wholly 
uncalled for by the subject, and, we must say, wholly unjustified by 
any scientific interest. The beh. for instance, finishes with saying 
that the Indian mind has a decidedly pantheistic tendency at variance 
with the Semitic monotheism founded on the doctrine of creation ; 
that this tendency has existed in other Aryan countries, where it 
has, however, alw: ays been arrested by foreign influences; that India 
alone has fully developed this paren, and has only failed to 
prove its doctrines by tacts methodically o bserved, and thus to pro- 
duce scientific pantheism. “Ce sera Ja peut- etre, ” he concludes, “a 
cOté du christianisme, l'ceuvre réservée aux générations futures dans 
la race indo-européenne revenue @ son unité.” To all Englishmen 
and most Frenchmen this anticipation must sound as unscientific as 
the anticipation of a future scientific astrology. 

At page 280 the author goes out of his way to talk about the 
hierarchical organisation of the Christian clergy. He tells us that a 
Catholic priest has no freedom of thought in matters of religion, and 
that, as almost all sciences have more or less reference to religion, 
freedom of thought “en toute matitre” is generally denied to the 
Catholic clergy. Believers and really pious laymen, on the other 
hand, he s ays, never rev olt against their priest, but take him as their 
spir itual guide in all things; they sacrifice to their faith their freedom 
of thought, and even make inne subordinate to the doctrines esta- 
blished by ecclesiastic: ul authority. He, however, amusingly enough, 
adds, “ a la vérité ces personnes sont aujourd’ hui si rares que, pour 
ma part, je n’al jamais pu en rencontrer une seule parmi les gens 
instruits. 


A considerable part of some of the most important chapters 
of M. Oppert’s Report on Mesopotamia is taken up with contradictions 
of statements or conclusions of Sir ee Rawlinson. On most of 
the questions, if not on all, it is impossible for any one not an eye- 
Witness to be a competent judge. How can we tell whether the 
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extent of Tell Amran is four times or twelves times that assigned by 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo to the hanging gardens of Semiramis ? 
There is no reason why M.Oppert should not tell the truth, ifhe has 
discovered mistakes made by his predecessors ; but there are very 
good reasons why he should not do so in a disagreeable tone. ‘The 
public has no ground for believing his word rather than that of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, an da is quite as likely to account for the contradic- 
tion by the petty jealousy which so often unhap pily exists between 
rival archxolo wists as by any other reason. 

Setting as side this serious drawbacl k, M. Oppert’s narrative will 

e found interesting and often amusing; though some of the lighter 
slain are hardly befitting the gravity of a scientific report. The 
first 1384 pages describe the writer's travels from Malta, through 
Alexandria, Beyrut, Issus, Aleppo, Diarbekr, Nisibin, Mossul, and 
~—. to Hillah. ‘This part of the report is ple: asantly written, and 

nll of anecdotes illustrative of the present social and political condi- 
tion of the places passed through. A few more pages, however, like 
those on the characteristics of the dialect of Bagdad, would have he en 
more welcome to the scientific reader than the h ackne} red account of 
the donkey-drivers of Alexandria. The second book is ‘taken up with 
a description of the diggings and other operations at Babylon. M. 
Oppert gives the translations of a good many of the inscriptions 
discovered. No one who is aware both of the extent to which the 
decipherment of these inscriptions has advanced, and also of M. 
Oppert’s attainments in the science, will be disposed to think lightly 
of these translations. It is, however, well known that whereas the 
sense of a great many neal may be considene d as proved, the sense 
of many others is uncertain or unknown. It is dinehies to be 
reoretted that M. Oppert has not followed Dr. Hincks’s example 
of enabling us by his occasional use of italics to distinguish those 


parts of his version which he considers as certain from those which 
are only conjectural. 


The second volume of Dr. Brugsch’s Recueil de .Monumens 
Egyptiens is not less valuable than the previous one, already noticed 
in our last number. ‘The first twenty plates represent inscriptions 
rom Thebes, chiefly irom the times of the great Ramses and other 
kings of his family. Most of the remaining inscriptions belong to 
the Ptolemaic and even the Roman period. These, owing to the 
changes which had gradually crept into the hie roglyphic system of 
Writing, are often e xtremely difficult to decipher. This difficulty is 
increased tenfold when the incriptions are carek ssly executed by the 
[egyptian artist,as is often the case, or badly copied. If any thing 
can encourage one to undertake the formidable task of decipher- 
ing such a text as that given in plate Ixxii. 1, which would cer- 
tainly have been utterly unintellicil le to the great Ramses himself 
and to his most learned scribes, it is the wonderful beauty and 
accuracy with which the Egyptian characters have been copied 
by the German engraver. In the last text of this plate we find 
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an instance, parallel to that of the Latin humulis, of the change of 


meaning in words consequent onachange of religion. The Conic 
ouahe-het is never used in any but a bad sense, as arrogant, hard- 
hearted. The old Egyptian author of the inscription civen us 
by Dr. Brugsch tells us, on the other hand, quite simply, that he 
is uah-het because the ods have given him increase upon e¢ arth, 
At page 73, we find that very curious text of Edfu, in which 
geographical names, as Teb and Unep, are explained by etymo- 
logical myths. The most important text, however, of the whole 
book is the ecclebrated medical — of Berlin, a facsimile of 
which occupies the last twenty-three plates. M. Chabas pays it 
rather too high a compliment when he praises the beauty of its 
writing; but it is very readable, and we cannot be too th: inkful to 
Dr. Brugsch for m: iking this curious and intcresting document acces- 
sible to scholars gene} rally. His analysis of it is very complete, and 
will give a very exact notion of the progress which has been made 
up to the present moment in the interpretation of old Egyptian texts, 
No part of the manuscript is, properly speaking, unintelligible. 
There are, however, a good many names of medicines which it is 
impossible to identify. The determinative characters attached to 
these names enable us only to distinguish between herbs, liquids, and 
medicines in a granular form and in cakes. This materia medica 
comprises about fifty plants ; nine species of trees, among these the 
cedar, the cyperus, and the sycamore fig; twenty-five medicines in 
granular form, such as salt, incense, and nitre; and twen ty-live kinds 
of liquids, among which we find honey, the milk of women, cows, 
and goats, wine, beer, vinegar, and human urine. Great virtue is 
attached to animal excrements;—to those, for instance, of the ass, 
the lion, the goose, or the crocodile, and also to the blood, bile, raw 
meat, fat, horn, and other parts of animals. The use of ointments, 
frictions s, cataplasms, emetics, purgatives, and clysters, is prescribed 
according to the nature of each case. A tumor, wehet, on the legs 1s 
to be cut with a knife of cypress-wood. 

The manuscript consists of three different compositions, the second 
being professedly on the cure of tumours, whilst the third treats of 
cases of pregnancy. ‘The anatomical knowledge displayed is not 
very considerable. “ A man’s head has thirty-two duets which bring 
air to his heart, they give air to all his limbs... . He has two 
ducts in his breast, they give heat to his lungs . . . . He has two 
ducts in his legs ane two in his arms . ... He has two ducts in 
the occip ut, two in the sinciput, two on = neck, two in his eyelids, 
two in the nostrils, two in his right ear, by which the breaths ‘of life 
enter. ‘There are two in the left ear, by which the breaths enter.” 
Constipation, or some such disorder, is ascribed to the duct of the 
legs. The word which we have rendered by duct is translated 

‘vaisseaw”’ by M, Chabas, who leaves it undecided whether it means 
arteries, veins, nerves, or imaginary passages. We have long since, 
guided by the suggestion of M. Ch abas, and the Egyptian group for 
three, arrived at the same re ‘ading of the word as Dr. Brugsch. The 
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Coptic word aout is used both for nerves and arteries, and has the 
sense of juncturu. It may possibly be connected with mort, a passage. 
This reading helps us to those of malu, poison (Todt. 149, 27); moten, 
tranquil (Leps. Denk. ii. 150, a), probably mut in the same sense 
(Papyrus Magique, ix. 1, 7); and that of the group signifying 
canal (Pap. Mag. vill. 8). It gives us the Egyptian originals 
of the Coptic mout/, to name, proclaim, call out (Champ. Mon. 
xliii,; Anastasi, vi. 2, 16); mati, delight (Sallier, i. 8, 8, 11); 
mete, middle (Sharpe, E. I. i. 22); shemed, want, desire, love (Todt. 
78, 35). ‘The last hieroglyphic group referred to, chemt, is followed 
by three strokes ideographic of the numeral three, in Coptic shemt, 
and by the sign of negation or privation. In all carefully-executed 
texts the three strokes are carefully distinguished from the water- 
lines (see, e.g. Denk. 1. 26, i). 24,0). We might mention other 
groups on which this reading throws light; and we look forward 
with interest to Dr. Brugsch’s dissertation on the subject. We had 
not thought seriously of metre, witness, and we still see difliculties in 
the way of its acceptance, 

There is a couple of very important groups which we are dis- 
posed to read differently from Dr. Brugsch and other Egyptologists. 
The first of these is the name of the king in whose days the treatise 
on the cure of tumours was discovered. ‘The first sign of this name 
is very rare, and M. Chabas has adopted the conjectural reading 
T’al”, in consequence of its appearing sometimes at the end of the 
well-known group of which that is the phonetic reading. On re- 
ferring, however, to Champollion’s Monumens, pl. 251, we find it 
apparently with the value of S, in the well-known phrase sut Amentz, 
“the region of the West.” ‘The monument belongs to an excellent 
period. Another example of this variant is found in the great hiero- 
glyphic papyrus of Trinity College, Dublin, one of the finest in the 
world (see also Leps. Denk. iii, 78, a; 231,b; Sharpe, E. I. i. 22). 
We know of several other examples. If we now apply this reading 
to Sallier, i. 6. 4, sun se na at'aui, the sense is evidently “ the 
robbers plunder him ;” the three last words, as every one allows, 
mean “the robbers . ... him;” and the Coptic dictionary, under 
the word son?, explains the rest. The sennui in Sallier, ii. 7. 2, of 
whom it is said that “‘ he is more wicked than any one,” is probably 
a thief. The Coptic swn, precious, is perhaps to be found in the 
hieroglyphic form on the obelisk of Karnak (Leps. Denk. iii. 24. 8); 
and we are afraid that a remedy of the medical papyrus (vi. 3, 6), 
which we read stu, must be translated by the Coptic sot, stercus. 
Comp. Anastasi, vii. 9,8. And may not sot, redimere, be the meaning 
of stu in Sallier, iv. 8.72 ‘The appearance of the sign in question 
at the end of the group T’at’au must be explained, we think, in har- 
mony with the éwo other forms, which must be read T’at’a-su (see 
M. de Rougé, Vombeau d’Ahmes, p. 190, note). The sign itself re- 
presents a bar or beam, in Coptic sot; and the name of the king in the 
papyrus must in all probability be read, not Zazati or Thoth, but Su. 

Dr. Brugsch is, if we mistake not, the first who discovered evi- 
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dence that the name of one of the Egyptian gods should be read Shy 
instead of Mu. All Egyptologists have acquiesced in this ch; ange, 
and some of them have generally given to the first sign of this name 
(the F eather) the value of Sh whenever it comes before the vowel yu, 
We entertain, however, very strong doubts as to the polyphonous 
nature of this sign. Thi it the Egyptian expression for without should 
be read MaU eM is certain from a variant in Sharpe's Inscriptions, 
ii. 41, lines 20 and 21. ‘Too much importance has perhaps been 
attached to the parallelogram which is sometimes prefixed to the 
name of the god, and which has habitually the alphabetic value of 
Sh. It is very frequently used ideographically for water. It will be 
found, to quote a few instances, after such words as //dpi, the Nile 
(Leps. Denk. ii. 139, d.e. n. 149 ec. 151, a); atur, the river (Denk 
1. 149, e. ¢. Champollion, mt p- 438); nen-nu, lake (Denk. ii, 
149, ¢.); wat’ ur, the sea (Denk. i. 149, i. 38, c. lines 33, 34); 
To-mera, Egypt (Denk. it 149, f.). Now water in the Egyptian 
language is mau or mu; and this is quite a sufficient reason for placing 
an ideographic sign expressive of water before the name of a god whose 
name is Maw or JWJu. It is thus we account forthe orthography of the 
god's name as found, for instance, in the tomb of Seti I. (Champ. Notices, 
p. 427); and it would be better, until further evidence be produced, 
to return to Champollion’s transcription of this and all other words 
beginning with the ostrich-feather. 


9. It was a remark of the late Arthur Hallam, that it would be 
a prize of inestimable value to the philosopher to know something, 
not of the mythology or philosophy, but of the religion of the an- 
cients; not only of the thoughts of the sceptical or enlightened few 
whose words have come down to us, but of the actual fe lings of the 
believing multitude who knelt Lele the shrines of Zeus or Athene, 
To this question Mr. Cox’s Vales of the Gods and Ilcroes gives no 
reply; and, from the nature of the case, there is none to give, except 
of the vaguest and most negative kind. That the popular religion 
was not only dissociated from morality, but, at least in historic times, 
Was a direct sanction and instrument of sin, there can be little doubt. 
But of the real animus of the worshippers we know, and can know, next 
tonothing. Ofthat the vates sacer tells no tale. On mythology, how- 
ever, recent researches, and the ap plication of scientific method, have 
thrown much new light, and in stripping off the garb of a fictitious re- 
alism have given it a deeper interest by claiming for it a higher truth. 
[t has now come to be accepted as the living record, not indeed of 
human facts which “ the lively Grecian” h: ad idealised into superna- 
tural mysteries, but of a stage of so ciety and condition of thought 
through which the whole Aryan race had to pass in the dim twilight 
which precedes the dawn of history. Among those who have pursued 
these investigations in England, three names stand preéminent, those 
of Mr. Grote, Professor Max Miiller r, and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Grote, 
as the historian of external facts rather than of laws of thought, 
naturally satisfies himself with disproving the historical value of the 
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Greek legends, as rationalised by Euhemerus, and then dismisses 
them as the pictures “ of a past that was never pe: Pin a 
discussion of the opposite theories of Max Miiller and Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cox has devoted the interesting preface to his book. It 
might perhaps be objected that the children for whom the Tales 
are written would not understand the preface; while the scholars 
who will be attracted by the preface are not very likely to read the 
Tales. Both, however, are good in their own way. The preface 
exhibits in small space extensive reading and careful thought. Mr. 
Gladstone's exposition of Greek mythology traces it up to its source 
in a lost or corrupted revelation with a minute ingenuity which not 
only recognises in Zeus, Hades, and Poseidon the representatives of 
a trinity, and in Apollo an embodiment of the predicted Messiah, 
but even reads in the rape of Ganymede a distorted version of the 
translation of Enoch. ‘The very diversity of the early tradition 
measures the grossness of its later perversions, and “the stream 
darkened more and more as it got further from its source.”  Fascei- 
nating as this theory is to some minds, especially in all the variety 
of its detailed illustr: ition, it is beset by the most serious dithculties. 
Mr. Cox has dwelt on the improbability of such a terrible corrup- 
tion in an age like the “ heroic,” to say the least, not conspicuous 
for Immor ality, and when too there appears to have been rather an 
advance than a declension of moral tone, as from the Homeric to the 
Hesiodic poems; on the many contradictions of detail the theory 
involves; and on its failure to expl: in all the phenomena of the case. 
A still graver objection lies in the close analogy now proved to exist 
between the Greek mythology and that of other branches of the same 
Aryan race. The Norse legends and the Indian Vedas alike bear 
witness to their substantial harmony, and exhibit in germ that per- 
sonification of the powers of nature which is their common origin, 
though in the Greek poets it had reached a further stage of develop- 
ment. All alike date from that pre- historic period when man, as 
yet a“ baby new to earth and sky,” passed from wonder into poetry, 
and poetry was formulised into ‘worship. When this idea is once 
clearly mastered, and we have learnt the wide extent of what our 
author calls the “solar myths” of Greece, we cease to marvel at the 
coarse sensuality of many of their later poems, 2 ind are able too to 
understand how the great epic of Homer is but the story of the Vol- 
sunga Saga and Nibelungen Lied, coloured by the change of cli- 
mate and national character in its transition from the ice-bound 
North to the sunnier skies of a bright and fruitful land. For the 
proofs of a common derivation of the different branches of Aryan 
mythology, we are mainly indebted to Professor Miiller. And this 
fact would be quite sufficient to prove that recollections of a primi- 
tive revelation can have had at best but a very subordinate place, if 
any, in the theological systems of Greece ; and there is, as Mr. Cun 
very properly insists, a previous question as to the nature and extent 
of that revelation itself, And it must not be assumed that doctrines 
of which we, in the noonday of Christian illumination, can trace the 
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foreshadowings in Genesis were clearly apprehended by our first 
parents and their immediate descendants. 

For the sake of the Greeks themselves, one is thankful to be 
compelled to reject a theory so discreditable to their moral se; nse, 
and to perceive in their mythology, not the wilful degradation of 
religious belief, but an example of the spontaneous process of the 
laws of the human mind. “It can be no subject of regret to learn 
that they were as little responsible for the moral standard of Achilles 
and Meleagros as for that of Zeus and Heracles; and that the idea 
of each originated as little with them as the conception of Odin and 
Baldr, of Sigurdr and Gunnar, originated in the mind of the 
Teuton.” It enables us to believe that their personal morality was 
often far higher than the theological ideal set before them, and their 
faith purer than the forms of its ritual manifestation. Nor is it any 
longer matter of surprise that in later days all that was best and 
holiest among the Greeks was found, not in alliance with the popular 
religion, but. in instinctive, perh: aps unconscious, antagonism to it. 
If the traditional mythology was neither an outgrowth nor a memo- 
rial of religious belief, it was natural that those who believed most 
deeply should turn with the strongest recoil from a system with 
which they, of all men, had least in common. ‘That God never left 
Himself without witness among the Gentiles there is abundant evi- 
dence. Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum is no less the verdict 
of history than the statement of Holy Writ. But it is one thing to 
ascribe their noblest efforts and highest utterances to the influe nce 
of a divine Spirit, quite another to call whatever their legends con- 
tained of truth or holiness echoes of a forgotten re elation, 

In the kind of writing to which the Tales in his book belong 
Mr. Cox is no novice; but it is of course a very difficult thing to 
clothe in English dress myths so completely bound up with the cha- 
racter, and even the language, of another people and a civilisation 
long passed away. That difficul ty is greatly increased when the 
attempt is to make them inte lligible to children. Scholars who have 
spent years in classical studies, and drunk deeply of the pure fount 
of Greek inspiration, have done something to bridge over the vast 
chasm which divides modern associations and habits of thought and 
sentiment from those of the ancient world, though even they must be 
content to see through a glass darkly that mythical past of which 
later writings contain the sole but imperfect record, ‘To make chil- 
dren, who have gone through no such training, really enter into the 
sana of the old myths is simply impossible. “As long as they could 
be told “ that demigods and heroes were real men, over whose actions 
tradition has thrown a mist of poetry and romance,” the case was 
somewhat different. But the very process which, by des stroying 
their historical basis, has given them for us a deeper significance, 
removes them still farther trom the apprehension of untutored minds. 
It accordingly becomes the object of writers like Mr. Kingsley and 
Mr. Cox to utilise the myths for a moral purpose, which was not 
ordinarily any part of their original intention, and thus to raise them, 
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in a child’s mind, above the level of mere fairy-tales, and give him 
some indistinct appreciation of the real greatness of the olden days 
they speak of, and of the substantial unity in what is lovely and of 
good report that underlies the widest diversities of climate, age, and 
race. Many at least of the legends “ will delight the youngest child, 
as much as they still please those who have traced them back to 
their earliest form,” though the pleasure is of course of a totally 
different kind. But it is obvious that such a scheme requires much 
care and skill for carrying it out, both as to the matter of what is 
told and the manner of telling it. We have no right to Christianise 
the myths, as a living writer has sought to Anglicanise the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. In these points Mr. Cox is not always sufficiently scru- 
puious. There is something, for instance, almost Euhemeristic in 
speaking of a flower growing up by the grave where Narcissus slept, 
and a laurel on the bank where Daphne had plunged into the stream. 
The old legend knows of no such poetical subterfuge. The myths, 
again, are sometimes made the vehicles cf a moral teaching which 
they do not even adumbrate. ‘Thus the charge of Apollo to his priests, 
in the Homeric hymn, to take care of his temple, and not suffer its 
credit or revenue to decline, lest his wrath come upon them, is ex- 
panded into an exhortation to “ keep their hands clean and their 
heart pure, ... . todeal rightly, and not speak lies or do iniquity.” 
This inay be very edifying, but it is hardly fair. There are occa- 
sional indications too in the style of a laboured attempt to write 
down to the capacities of children, with very superfluous reiteration 
of “O” and “Ah,” which the author would do well to avoid 
in future. It is both an incongruity and a blunder. The Greek 
myths have all the freshness of boyhood, but they are never childish, 
like a modern fairy-tale. On the whole, however, Mr. Cox has dis- 
charged his task successfully ; and there is a purity and eloquence 
in his language specially adapted for the rendering of these ancient 
tales, which only grow more musical by repetition. 


10. An extremely readable, very close, and generally accurate 
version of the Odyssey has been given by Mr. Norgate. We cannot 
decisively say that it is the best of the very many poetical English 
versions that have appeared ; for much will depend on the preference 
for rhyme, or blank verse, or the Spenserian stanza, that different 
readers will have. But we have compared this version closely and 
critically with the Greek in many places, and we can therefore com- 
mend it for its fidelity, as well as generally for its genial diction, 
Which is a happy medium between “affected phraseology and com- 
monplace schoolboy-like translation. Mr, Norgate has, perhaps, 
wisely chosen the dramatic verse. It does not always read quite SO 
smoothly as the epic or Miltonian ; but then the Odyssey is itself 
a drama, and so the Greeks regarded it, rather than as a romance 
or story in verse. Mr. Norgate | says In his brief preface, “ An Eng- 
lish translation of Homer’s Poems. such as shall at once be unex- 
ceptionable as a translation, and at the same time pleasantly readable 
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for the English reader, has not as yet made its appearance.” J[tane 
vero? Can we say so much ? or is it necessary to hazard the asser- 
tion to justify a new attempt at the same task? We are not sure 
that the frequent clippings and occasional haltings of Mr. Norgate’s 
versification may not seem an objection to some. We confess they 
were so to us on only casually opening the book. “Iam unsparing.” 


he says, “in the use of elisions {or the reader: nor have [ any 
scruple s on this point, considering how freely Homer ac elides 
and clips his words.” <A better defence would be, that the practice 


of Shakespeare and other of our earlier poets justifies ‘the license. 
The analogies of language and metre are wholly diticrent in English 
and in Greek. Still, there is something of roughness in lines like the 
following, which are extremely frequent : 
** Then a mast therein, with yard-arm thereto fitting, 
Ile ei and made him also a helm for steering. 
The raft all thoroughly sound he then secured — 
With w attled osier-work, to be a defence 
Against the wave; and on it he strewed much stuff.” (p. 107.) 
Or again (p. 117): 
‘* Thereunder crept Odusseus ; and soon heaped him 
With his own hands an ample bed: for a heap 
Plenty enough there was of leaves ; as much 
As in the winter season well might shelter 
Or two, or three men, hard howsoe’er the weather. 
Glad was the much-enduring prince Odusseus 
At the sight thereof, and down in the midst he laid him.” 


The incomparable passage in Odys. vi. 149-185 (p- 124), where 
Ulysses, starved and nearly naked, implores the assistance of the 
young Nausicaa, is well rendered ; but we meet rather abundantly 
with this word-clipping : 

‘*T implore thee, O lady! And art thou then some goddess, 

Or art thou a mortal woman? If some goddess, 
Of those that dwell in the vasty heaven, I indeed, 
I deem thee like, most nearly like in figure, 

In height and comely form unto Artemis, 


The daughter of great Zeus: but if of mortals 
Any one art thou, of such as dwell on earth, 
Then sure in thee thrice happy are thy father 
And lady mother.” 
Mr. Norgate, indeed, seems to court rather than shun this re- 
dundancy of syllables. For what could have been easier than to 
write the first line thus: 
‘*T implore thee, lady! Art thou then some goddess ?” 
The third line ought to run thus: 
** Of those that dwell in heaven, I indeed,” &c. 


But, if a very close vers! On of ToL ou pavoy Eupu Vv eXovow be desi: able ’ 
it might run thus: 


‘* Of those that hold wide heaven, I indeed,” «ce. 
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So in the fifth verse, ‘‘to Artemis” is as good or better than “ unto 
Artemis; and in the seventh, “some one” than “ any one.” In fact, 
‘any one’ is here scarcely al Enelis . 
‘The extreme difficulty of translating the Odyssey, where so much 
of homely life occurs, and so m: iny traits of character utterly dif- 


ferent from our ways of thinking ‘and acting, is well known to all 
who have tried it. Language always adapts itself to national habit 
and it frequently happens that ideas, beautiful from their sim- 
plicity in Greek, appear very commonplace when put into English. 
This, however, 1s inevitable, and he is the best translator who 
avoids words of too common stamp, while preserviny the spirit 
of the original. The following passage (p. oU9) wuiil illustrate our 
meanlne : 


‘* Then hied they into the homestead: but Odusseus, 
Kor making proof, drew near to the fruitful garden : 
Into the roomy orchard down he went ; 

But found not Dolius there, nor any one 

Of the serfs, nor of his sons: but gone were they 

To gather stones for walls, for fence to the garden ; 
And he, the old man, went showing them the way. 
But in the well-w rought garden found he his father, 
fim only, digging round about a} plant : 

And clad he was in a dirty coat, unseemly, 
Botched ; and about his legs he had tied ‘botched buskins 
or escaping scratches: gloves too upon his hands, 
Because of briars: above, upon his head, 

A goat-skin cap he wore,—nursing his grief. 

Now soon as e’er the patient prince Odusseus 
Noted him thus, worn by old age, and hugging 

A mighty grief at he: wt, —he stopped forthwitin 
‘Neath 2 tall pear-tree, and straight let fall a tear.” 


. a ven a 4 =¢ ee ofa | Pee y ae 
s could not be much better rendered ; and it is extremely clos: 
to the original. ‘The second line, however, is not very intelligible ; 
‘ 7 . 
reek is, 
aggov Lev TohvKupTOU aXwis TELpNTia”, 
which we should prefer to render, 


‘¢'The fruitful zarden neared, his sire to try. 


Inv. 10, “a dirty coat” would be more accurately rendered “a 


dirty frock” or “smock” (xiréva). The phrase ‘nursing his 
gricl? (zévOoc aéSwy) is, quite literally, ‘making his mourning 


more, or greater. ‘The allusion is to die mufiling of the head 
In grief, ace roils to the Eastern fashion; for the Greeks ordinarily 
did not wear any thing on the head. 
A few slight inaccuracies of rendering appear here and there, but 
they are really slight, so far as we have observed. In p. 185, 
** there was like to meet us 


9 


NONE yurde NAIL, 


we think the sense is, ‘tke huge man, 7@.e. the giant Polyphemus, 
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whom they had just before seen asleep under the trees. The very 
next verse, 
*¢ All ignorant of manners and of justice ” 


is rather a poor rendering of ovre Cixac ed eicdra ovreE O&utorac, 
where Oéueorec (a common epic word) mean ‘rights, and éicae are 
‘legal definitions.’ 

In the curious description of the golden brooch and silken tunic 
in book xix. (p. 409), we differ from Mr. Norgate as to the render- 
ing of the Greek. The words (v. 221), doyadéov roacoy Xpovoy 
ajipic éovra eitépev mean, we think, ‘It is hard to speak about one 
who has been so long separated.’ Mr. Norgate renders it, 

«* After such time gone by, ’twere hard, O woman, 

For me to say.” 


Thus making apg¢ic éovra agree with ypovov. And the words 
aoraipovra Nawy (Vv. 229) and 6 per Ade veBodv arayywy should not 
be translated after the false and now exploded interpretation of 
Adwy given by the grammarians, viz. ‘gazing at,’ but ‘ seizing,’ 
‘holding.’ The word is from the root AaB, but has lost the di- 
gamma. We have it in \auBavw, arodavw, and apdirapne. 


11. Professor Weil's Septem appears to us to be one of the most 
important, and in many respects original, editions of /Eschylus that 
have ever appeared in Germany. ‘Thee other plays have already 
been published by the same editor, viz. the Agamemnon, the Choé- 
phori, and the Eumenides. We confine ourselves at present to a 
brief notice of the Septem. 

Pursuing a medium course between the extravagant alterations 
of the received text which Hermann had adopted, and the conserva- 
tive principle of “ let well alone,” which editors of the “ safe” school 
pursue, our critic has given us a revised text, with very judicious, 
and by no means tedious, critical and explanatory notes at the foot 
of each page. He has been most careful in recording all the variations 
of the ancient Medicean Ms., discriminating the original readings, as 
far as they can be made out, from the many corrections which have 
been introduced by later hands. This alone is a matter of great 
importance. Many verses which have been “ botched” by emenda- 
tors of that Ms. six or seven hundred years ago, were written differ- 
ently by the first scribe in the ninth or tenth century. To take one 
instance by way of illustration, out of the prologue, v.13, where the 
common reading is dpav 7’ exov?’ Exacroyv, ware CULTPETEC, Professor 
Weil shows us that the original hand of the Medicean probably gave 
the verse thus : dpav éxwv Exacroc We TL Eurpeme, 7. ¢. according as 
each one is conspicuous for the age he possesses.’ And this he gives 
in his text, and we think it is the true reading. 'The Medicean now 
has pay 7’ €xov@ Exacroc Wort suproeréec, but the 7’ after the wpar 
is an addition, and the termination of éyov@’ has been erased. 

We agree with Herr Weil, that this play has come down to us 
With some mutilations and some interpolations. He often discerns 
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both these blemishes very shrewdly, and treats them very ingeni- 
ously ; but at the same time he is apt, perhaps, to be too suspicious. 
Thus, in v. 19, where the earth is spoken of as Kouporpdgoc, * the 
nurse of youth, and as ‘taking on herself all the trouble of their 
bringing up, azavra ravdoxovoa Tadelac brAov, he quarrels with 
this rather odd use of zavcoxety (which is properly a neuter verb, 
‘to be an inn-keeper’), and reads 


al “ A 
avavra travéoKovca * * ” 
. , » 
- ® - * Tabelas oTAor, 


proposing to fill up the lacuna with this kind of sense, “ receiving all 
things to herself, she gives birth to them again, and herself under- 
takes , as the mother, ‘the trouble of their education.” For this he 
compares, what is certainly a very parallel passage, Choéph, 120. 
sut there is an objection which we hold to be fatal to his theory : 
the verb €09éJaro in v. 20 would thus be too far removed from its 
object inv. 17. Nor do we quite acquiesce in his change of y. 21, 
maTOvE, Omwe yevous0e mpog ypeog TICE, tO TLaTOE TLC WE YyéVOLTO TPE 
xpeoc rice, though we admit the difficulties of the ordinary reading, 
in which zis7ot must be supplied after yevourbe. He is probably 
right in saying that oyefeiy in v. 76 is used in a neuter sense. We 
think, however, the true reading is, 


Cvyoice SovAeiouwe pywor’ evoyxebeiv, 


i.e. ‘that this free city may never stick in the yoke of slavery.’ 
The scholiast explains, py breteAOety Guyor Covreiac. Thus évéyeo- 
Oar, if not évéyerv, is often used; and the active verb in a neuter 
sense is quite defensible by analogy. 

One emendation strikes us as admirable, though the editor does 
not give it as his own. In v. 26 we read of the blind Teiresias , that 
he was 

olwvav Bornp, 
€v @ot vopav kal Ppeciy, wupods Sixa, 
xpnortnpious opvibas, 


z.é. ‘that he observed in his ears and mind, without fire, the voice 
of oracular birds.’ This ‘ without fire’ 1s interpreted to mean, ov« 
éuTUpoe ypwpevoc, ‘Without having recourse to the omens derived 
from blazing sacrifices.’ Herr Weil reads, for rvpdc¢ dixa, paouc 
ciya, é weithenant ey es,’ z.¢e. ‘though blind; supposing the word zupdc¢ 
to have crept in by way of a ‘loss or comment on gdove, which 
some had wrongly interpreted to mean ‘fire. We now see the 
point of the remark of the scholiast, oby do@v 6 Tewpeciac, and ov« 
auroc Wy avTOnTNC THY Opvewr. 

In v. 94 the editor has happily restored a deficient dochmiac by 
inserting a word (zdrpea) from the scholiast, who explains TwV 
tarpwwv Eodvwy. Thus we now have the hand of Aeschylus in 


TOTEpa 6nr’ eyo TaT pla TOTITETW 
fe . , e 
Bpern Satpovey ; 

VOL, II. qq 
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Less successful, because without any adequate reason, is the change 
of v. 262 

ToLaUT emevyou pu) Piroarovas Geois, 
into 

ro.aiad’ en’ evxais pn piioordves Opoet. 


sut Herr Weil had altered the preceding verse so as to end with 
the word evic. Here, therefore, he is driven to admit an alteration 
to prevent the recurrence of the same ending in two consecutive 
verses. ‘This is not a principle of sound criticism. 

In v. 440, eoynparira 6 corte ob apixoov Todmov, he reads 
ceanuariara. We have doubts about this change: oxnuarileaBae 
is a tragic word (Eur. Med. 1161); onpar iZeoOar sounds like a 
coinage of a later Attic age. Still, we have onpariZovrae réCov in 
Hesychius,—obviously a fragment from tragedy; and in the present 
passage the Medicean Ms. presents an ambiguous reading, eionpc- 
TLOTCL | 

In the speech of the messenger (467 to 486; 486 to 500 ot 
and also in the next ensuing, Herr Weil considers that many lines 
have dropped out. We agree with him in thinking the passages are 
not now read as ZEschylus wrote them; but his reasons for sup- 
posing so many dacune do not carry conviction. The verse (062 
Dind.), 


Gedy beXévrayv 8 ay arnbevoaip’ EY@, 


which is variously emended by the critics, and which he writes (by 
no means in Eschylean rhythm), 


Gedy Oeddvtawv TO5’ dy adnOevoap’ eos, 


we regard as undoubtedly spurious, and the clumsy attempt of a 
later age to patch up a mutilated passage. 

In v. 564, cle y’ ay hoping for Clic éy reAeuT)) THs and in v. 609, 
Troe WKEC EC KElowpma O ov Ppaduverat, for TOCMKEC Oped, XE(pa Cov 
area’ we regard as wholly unjustifiable alterations, being of 
opinion that the common text affords a sufficiently plain and satis- 
factory sense. 

In y. 687, we regard the correction é&ecot COpwy "Epuue, ‘the 
curse will leave the family, as a happy correction of the perple xing 
vvK eiae COpwy Epevic. The corruption arose (as Herr Weil might 
have pointed out) from the common corruption of egerae into ice, 
and the subsequent insertion of odx, which again necessitated the 
metrical change of etceroe into eiot. ‘The scholia must have been 
written while ovx evceroe was in the text ; which words are distinctly 
rec oonised in the closs ov yap 7 Eow UC LIC TOV OLKOY EKELVOU ELTELTW. 
Here again we may feel morally certain that the genuine words of the 
poet are restored. . 

A considerable portion of this fine play (from v. 870 to 1056) 1s 
taken up by a kind of broken dialogue, extremely uninteresting to 
read, and critically very ditlicult to arrange. Herr Weil has been 
very successful in his treatment of it generally ; but we will not go 
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further into details, merely remarking that in Greek plays such 
passages as these were intended solely for acting, with the ac- 
companiments of processions, Violent gestures of grief, beating of 
the breast, and passionate invocation of the gods. The remark 
exactly applies to the conclusion of the “ Persians.” They were 
never meant to be merely read, but to be heard, and still more, to 
be seen. 

In an excellent preface, our editor has shown the exact relations 
which the “ Seven Chieftains” bore to the other plays of the trilogy. 
The two preceding tragedies were the “ Laius’ and the ‘“ (Edipus.” 
The theme turned wholly on a doctrine very much believed in by 
the Greeks, and very suited to the stern and gloomy mind of 
Hschylus, viz. the tracing out of the workings of a family curse, 
derived from ancestral guilt, and its varied and disastrous effects in 
successive generations. ‘The well-known tale of (Edipus was one of the 
familiar lecends among the ancient Hellenes; and it had been treated 
of in the now lost Cyclic poems. According to Herr Weil, dschylus 
put the details of the story into a somewhat different form from the 
Cyclic writers, and so adapted it for tragic representation in the form 
which both Sophocles and Euripides afterwards so closely followed 
in not a few of the still existing dramas. 


12. Since the publication, in 1835, of the first volume of Dr. 
Brandis’s great work on the history of Greek philosophy, a consi- 
derable number of important works have appeared in illustration of 
that philosophy, whether considered as a whole or in its separate 
parts. The point of view from which questions of fact or philoso- 
phical speculation have been looked at has naturally, in many cases, 
been quite different from that of Dr. Brandis, and his views have 
often been combated with great erudition and lcgical force. The 
part devoted to the philosophy of Aristotle is so elaborately minute 
as to require a study hardly less serious than the original work of 
the philosopher himself. ‘This is no real objection to the book as 
a truly scientific exposition of Aristotle; but it is certainly a difh- 
culty in the practical use of what was originally intended as a 
handbook. ‘The author's new work is intended to meet the practical 
wants of students, particularly those whose immediate interests lie in 
philology or theology. But those who love Greek philosophy for its 
own sake, and who are acquainted with the admirable articles con- 
tributed by Dr. Brandis to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biograp! 1Y» know how well he is able to combine the utmost 
accuracy, completeness, and clearness, with great brevity in the 
delineation of a philosophical system; and they» will be delighted, for 
instance, to find the results of the three large volumes on “Aristotle 
and his successors given in less than two hundred pages. Through- 
out this book the author has carefully kept in view the different 
objections which had been raised against his former work. He has 
paid particular attention to those of Zeller; but, on the whole, his 
views have undergone little change. He adheres to his method of 
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classifying the philosophers of the first period; to his mode of 
describing the systems of Plato and Aristotle in conformity with 
what he considers the real mind of those philosophers, rather than 
with divisions founded on modern modes of thought; and also to his 
old view of the highest principles of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies. Even those who on these points differ most com- 
pletely from him (and we confess our own leanings to be on the 
side of Zeller) will not hesitate to express their deep sense of the 
deference which is due to the deliberate judgment of one whose 
unremitting labours for more than half a century on the Greek philo- 
sophy are entitled to the liveliest gratitude of all lovers of sound, 
solid, and accurate learning. 


13. Dr. Ueberweg’s sketch of the history of Greek philosophy is 
one of those useful little works in which the German language is so 
rich. ‘The only manual of the kind known in England is the abbre- 
viation of Tennemann, a book long since obsolete, except so far as 
regards the bibliographical information contained in it. ‘There is an 
American translation of Schwegler’s Outlines of the History of Philoso- 
phy, a work of far higher character. The best of these books, however, 
is perhaps Marbach’s; the different systems being there described in 
the very words of the original authorities, or at least in an accurate 
analysis. It has the disadvantage of being written with too strong 
a Hegelian bias, and is in many places below the mark required by 
the present state of critical science. An irreproachable book on the 
model of Marbach’s manuals is still a desideratum. Dr. Ueberweg 
can hardly be said to have fully supplied the want. His book as 
compared with Marbach’s certainly looks superficial, though no 
doubt in many points it gives a more correct view of the surface. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that works of the kind cannot be 
intended to supersede larger histories, special dissertations, or original 
authorities. Dr. Ueberweg’s bibliographical lists are very complete, 
and contribute greatly to the value of his work. This value would 
have been considerably increased if he had more frequently drawn a 
marked distinction between works of first-rate importance and others 
which are mere rubbish. 


14. The History of Platonism by Dr. Henry von Stein of Git- 
tingen is to consist of seven books. ‘The first is now before us, and 
describes the system of Plato as found in his Dialogues. It is pre- 
ceded by an introduction on the philosophical systems anterior to that 
of Plato. The second book will show the relation of Plato to Greek 
and Roman antiquity in general; the third will contain a comparison 
of Platonism with the teaching of the holy Scriptures. The conclu- 
sion of this book will then be brought to bear upon the questions 01 
the supposed Platonism of the Fathers of the Church, and of the phi- 
losophical position of Plato during the Middle Ages. These questions 
are to be discussed in the fourth and fifth books. The sixth will 
treat of the study of Plato since the revival of letters down to the 
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time of Schleiermacher; and the last will give an account of this 
study from Schleiermacher down to the present day. 

The present volume, though containing only the first book with 
the introduction, is apparently half the entire work. We cannot 
help thinking that the author would have acted wisely in omitting it 
altogether. The subjects of the last six books are quite sufticient for 
a work of great interest, and do not necessarily expose an author to 
the dangerous rivalry of men whose labours it is not easy to excel. 
Every German writer who professes to describe the system of Plato 
almost openly undertakes to do so better than Brandis and Zeller 
have done. We cannot consider Dr. von Stein as having attained this 
success. He has, however, displayed a great deal of learning, ability, 
and careful thought; his judgment, if not always actually sound, is 
generally averse to dilettanteism in others; and we see no reason why 
the second volume of his work may not prove to be of great value. 


15. The wisdom of the ancients obtains but little authority in 
the political thought of our time. Our best writers and statesmen 
have hardly thought it worth their while to profit by the experience 
and speculation of antiquity. In former times, when theological 
and juridical controversy was the ruling occupation of literature, 
and before the great revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century had given the theory of government its great attractiveness 
to the minds of educated men, classical recollections and authori- 
ties overwhelmed those who wrote on politics. Lipsius and even 
Grotius could hardly move beneath the weight of their quotations ; 
and there are Dutch and German books of that day in which the 
ideas of the author are actually concealed by uncritical and undi- 
gested extracts from the ancients. At present, most men are 
brought to the study of politics by the events of their own time, or 
by those which most nearly and directly influenced it ; and they 
are tempted to confine their studies to that which immediately 
prompted them. Some men of real political insight and experience, 
such as Niebuhr and Mr. Grote, have borrowed ideas from the 
actual history of ancient states. But the political thought and ob- 
servation of the ancient writers is commonly rejected. Even indus- 
trious Germany has produced no commentary on the olttics. 
Great political thinkers, like Guizot and Tocqueville, have bene- 
fited but superficially by this source of wisdom. Macaulay, who 
Was not acquainted with Aristotle, thought that the political judg- 
ments of ‘Thucydides were puerile, that Xenophon had no know- 
ledge of government, and that Polybius had no merit but that of 
a careful narrator of facts. There are probably few men living who 
have formed their political ideas in that unrivalled school, or who 
even know that Plato is one of the wisest of all political writers, 
and has traced with a masterly hand the principles of the constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr. Maine first taught English readers that the solution of po- 


AS . © . . . . 
litical problems is to be obtained by historical analysis and compa- 
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rison. To Mr. Freeman belongs the praise of having first opened 
out that mine of political wisdom; and his history of Federal @o- 
vernment promises, by the first volume, to be one of the most able 
and profound histories in the language. He has undertaken tg 
write the history of the four great confederacies, that of Achaia, 
and those of Switzerland, the Netherlands, and North America, 
The first volume, containing the Introduction and the history of the 
Achaian League, possesses the rare merit of giving the real history 
of the League, while using it perpetually in illustration of the idea 
of federalism. The materials are circumscribed, and the facts 
tolerably free from doubt. In the later European portion of his 
work, great difficulties of historical investigation will beset the 
writer; and we shall be agreeably surprised if he sueceeds as well 
with the Swiss and the Dutch as with the period in which he is 
guided, both in facts and in speculation, by so profound a politician 
as Polybius. We should be disposed to object that he has defined 
his subject too narrowly by taking only the instances in which 
federations have endured for some time. ‘The federal idea is con- 
tinually arising in certain conjunctures of national life, and either 
fails or disappears after doing transitory duty in the passage from 
one form of social existence to another, The principle is illustrated 
as much by its failures as by the rare instances in which it has ob- 
tained a qualified success. Tederation is indeed one of the chief 
modes in which states take their rise. For they are generally 
formed either by the union of several nearly equal communities, or 
by the subjection of one to another. In the beginning of many 
states we find a sort of municipal league which disappears by de- 
grees, or survives only in distinction of tribes or classes in the 
nation that grows out of their union. These instances are innumer- 
able, and the laws of their existence seems to be uniform ; whilst in 
states founded on conquest—states which, in the nomenclature of 
the Middle Ages, are termed feudal—the regular process is towards 
the diminution of the supreme power, by the successive establish- 
ment of popular privileges. In federal states the central power gra- 
dually encroaches on the original independence, and accomplishes 
that which was the absorbing aspiration of the life of Hamilton, 
the combination of federation into unity. 

Unless Mr. Freeman enlarges his design, its narrowness will be 
in his way in the next volume, when he approaches the subject of 
the Swiss confederation. For during the later centuries of medie- 
val history, that tendency towards federal leagues which led to the 
independence of Switzerland manifests itself in many other in- 
stances. The chief agents in this movement were the towns, 
which necessarily sought tv emancipate themselves from the yoke 
of feudalism, to which their nature was abhorrent. The neighbour- 
ing feudal lord, familiar with the rule of a country population, knew 
no cunning by which the very different interests of a town could be 
governed ; and the imperial government existed in reality no far- 
ther than where the emperor himself was the immediate lord. Be- 
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tween the absence of authority on the one hand, and the proximity 
of a vexatious power on the other, the towns sought to combine for 
their own protection and self-covernment. The most remarkable 
of these leagues was that of the Swabian towns, in the fourteenth 
century, which, after having been admirably treated in the classical 
history of Wirtemberg, has now been described by Professor Vischer, 
whose excellent treatises on Greek history, about the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, are probably known to Mr. Freeman. His 
choice of instances is not, however, the only cause which makes us 
fear that the next volume will hardly equal the first in value. The 
judgments on parts of medieval history that sometimes occur in his 
account of the Achaian League do not betray such familiarity with 
the history of those ages as he unquestionably possesses with that 
on which he has written. Judging him, however, only by what he has 
actually done, we must say, that. among our best writers of history, 
between Mr. Grote, Dr. Thirlwall, Mr. Merivale, Dr. Milman, Mr. 
Finlay, and Mr. Froude, the author of this work deserves a very 
high place. 


16. Ina volume of rare excellence, Mr. Merivale has completed 
his momentous task of exhibiting the history of the Romans under 
the Empire, from the first Cesar to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 
In an “ additional preface,” and also in some remarks at the end of 
the concluding ch apter, he has explained the causes which induced 
him to abandon his original design of continuing the history to the 
ar of Constantine. The w ork, howev er, as 1t now stands, must be 
welcomed as a noble and valuable addition to English literature. 
Against the style, a certain cumbrousness is all that can be alleged ; 
in the essentials of clearness, conciseness, force, and dignity, it seems 
to come up to the highest standard of historical composition. To 
this eulogy must be added the still greater praise of profound 
learning, rigid accuracy, and an elevated moral purpose, at least in 
matters not strictly political. 

In this seventh volume the reign of eight emperors—the three 
Flavii, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, and the two Antonines—are 
passed under review. For the Flavian dynasty and the three succeed- 
ing emperors, our sources of information are ve full; while for 
the reigns of the Antonines they are notoriously meagre and insufhi- 
cient. We cannot see the justice of the charge which has been 
brought against Mr. Merivale of undue sy mpathy with imperialism. 
The utter impracticability of the aristocratic theory so dear to Cicero 
and Tacitus, by which it was imagined that, in the absence of re- 
presentation, and without even the expedient of federation, the old 
republican form of government could still have kept together the 
unwieldy mass of heterogeneous nations which had passed under 
the power of Rome, 1 is evident from the most cursory examination of 
the facts. Recognising this impracticability, Mr. Merivale indulges 
In no rhetorical lamentations over the loss of liberty; yet neither 
does he attempt to screen the vices of particular emperors. He 
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assumes that their function of arbitrary rule was legitimate, because 
inevitable; but he does not spare them so far as they failed to fulfil 
that function worthily. Never before have the personal characters 
and the general or individual policy of these masters of the human 
race been so fully and ably drawn; no one before has enabled us 
so to live with Trajan in his administrative dithculties, or share and 
comprehend the profound s sadness of Marcus Aurelius. Especial ly 
admirable are the criticisms on the literature and the literary men of 
the whole period. The contrast between the wild enthusiasm of the 
Csesarean period and the disenchanted sobered mediocrity of the 
Flavian; between the fervid Lucan and the frigid Silius; between 
the rash pr a of Seneca and the sound judgment of Quinti- 
lian; the rich spontaneity of Ovid and the cultivated ornate style of 
Statius, —forms altogether one of the most striking pieces of literar Yy 
criticism that can be named. 

In the history of the empire during the first three centuries of 
our era, two centres of moral action may be distinguished as the foci 
whence the great leavening forces of society were developed,—the 
imperial gov vernment, and Christianity realising itself through the 
Church. And there is no third focus; there - is, for instance, no 
independent development of science, such as we see in modern times, 
working out its own problems, and progressively improving the 
external relations of man, without necessary dependence either on 
government or on religion. Why this was so, 1s a question which 
every student of history must have asked himself, and to which 
various answers have been given. Besides other explanations more 
or less partial, M. Comte’s famous theory of the three stages—the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positiv e—through which, by 
some supposed physical necessity, human society is obliged to pass 
on its way to enlightenment, may be plausibly applied to this ss to 
other epochs, to annnunt on the absence of the triumphs of posi- 
tivism. But the Christian answer seems to be, that the progress of 
science, so far as it relates to the external world, presupposes the 
thorough reception of the idea of the unity of nid. and again, in 
what belongs to the moral world, of the idea of the unity of man ; 
and that these ideas, in order to be firmly grasped, required the pre- 
vious indoctrination of the human mind in a yet higher idea,—that 
of the unity of God. This indoctrination was to be, and was in 
point of fact, effected by the spread of Christianity. Apart, then, 
from the diffusion of Christianity, the history of the Empire resolves 
itself pretty much into a series of biographies of the emperors. 
When an emperor was weak, the empire became a chaos; and the 
inorganic is no subject for the historian. When an emperor was 
strong, the empire rested in peaceful servitude ; and one cannot 
write the history of slaves. Mr. Merivale has well seized this bio- 
graphical aspect of the annals of the times, and has drawn clear and 
faithful portraits of the men who, but for the Christians, were the 
only free agents, the only persons that could take a moral initiative 
in the empire, namely, the emperors. Yet even in the case of these, 
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it is their personal character and behaviour which supply materials 
to the historian, far more than any efforts which they made to apply 
general principles to the task of government. Thus in the laborious 
and conscientious administration of Trajan, of which we learn so 
much from his letters to Pliny, Mr. Merivale has remarked upon 
the singular narrowness of view which decides each case upon its 
own merits, by the light of common sense, and seems incapable of 
appealing to any general maxims of law, or principles of morals. 
M. Aurelius did indeed possess such principles, derived from the 
philosophy of E pictetus, though probably tinctured, as Mr. Merivale 

admits, by the growing influence of Christian teaching. But Stoi- 
cism, though, up to a certain point, it commands our admiration, is 
— ‘unsuited to the wants of mankind at large; and the phil O- 

sopher of the ‘‘ Commentaries,” though he might be wise for himself, 

could not make his wisdom palat: ble or intelligible to the mass ot 
his subjects. The reduction of the laws of the empire to a uniform 
and consistent code, involving the constant reference to general prin- 
ciples, was the work, not of Heathen, but of Christian emperors. 

For the great gift of the civil law of Rome, modern Europe has not 
to thank ‘Tr: ajan or Antonine, but Theodosius and Justinian. The 
production of codes professedly g grounded upon bases independent of 
Christianity has certainly been possible since Christianity has taught 
men to admit, at least in theory, the doctrine of their universal 
brotherhood. But when such codes embody anti-Christian prin- 
ciples, they are sure to be ultimately corrected by the truer moral 
sense of the Christian society, as in the instance of the provisions of 
the Code Napoléon respecting the Sunday, which are now practically, 
and soon probably will be legally, a dead letter over a great part of 
the countries where the code is in force. 

Into the obscurer history of the struggling development of that 
other freedom; into the study of the growth of the Christian Church, 
through martyrdom and persecution winning its gradual way to 
establishment, always conscious of itself, knowing ‘what it meant, 
what it wanted, what it believed, teaching and practising unity in all 
shapes,—the unity of truth, the unity of its own organisation, the 
supreme unity of the divine Trinity—Mr. Merivale has dived less 
deeply than could have been wished. It is true that the materials 
are sc eds for the first two centuries, yet not so scanty but that the 
expansion of this new germ, destined to transform the world, might 
have been suitably exhibited in connection and contrast with the 
imposing pageant of imperial rule. 

Arrived at the year which saw the death of Marcus Aurelius, 
amidst the gradually deepening gloom which had begun to close 
around the empire, Mr. Merivale “suddenly abandons his task, and 
forbears to enter the lists with “his great predecessor Gibbon,” 
whose regular narrative commences at this point. Grateful to the 
mind which has civen us so much instruction, to the hand which has 
drawn so many masterly pictures, we regret the determination ; yet 
perhaps, on the whole, he has judged wisely. The difliculty of carrying 
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on his work in a strain of unaltered calmness and impartiality, when 
the Church should come in as an important and gradually pre- 
dominating agency in political and social life, might well have ap- 
peared insurmountable even to the disciplined powers of our author, 
Gibbon, though often unfair, is always self-consistent ; his philosophy 
led him to take a low view of ordinary human nature, and especially 
to disbelieve in evangelical or monastic virtues ; but his views are 
definite, and the reader does not look for an appreciation which he 
knows beforehand he will not find. The position of Gieseler and 
other rationalist historians is similar to that of Gibbon. As they 
start with the assumption that the supernatural element which ap- 
pears to crop out in Church history exists only in imagination, they 
know exactly how to deal with their materials—how much to assign 
to fraud, and how much to superstition—what part to allot to en- 
thusiasm or to ambition, and what to the convenient principle of 
legendary accretion. Holding themselves aloof from modern Chris- 
tianity in all its forms, they can afford to have precise and clear views 
in dealing with Christianity in the past; they put every thing in its 
right place except the divine fire at the centre, about which they 
know and care nothing. Again, a Catholic historian like Fleury or 
Bossuet 1s still more truly at home in such a field ; for him the pre- 
sent of the Church explains her past, and her history in the third 
century is the same in all its main features with her history in the 
nineteenth. He finds the same struggle going on, the same enemies, 
the same dangers within and without, the same authority, and the 
same ideals. But it is difficult to understand how a sincere Protest- 
ant could treat satisfactorily a period in which the growth of the 
Church was one of the most prominent movements. Either he would 
slide into the critical habit of the rationalists, and explain away, or 
treat as mythical, whatever in that movement appears to have a super- 
natural impress ; or he would adventure upon the desperate undertak- 
ing of separating the progress of what he might deem to be religious 
truth from the intertwining growth of what his position obliged him to 
recard as error. In either case a mistiness of treatment, a hesitation of 
touch, would ensue, which would marmuch of the effect of hiswork. The 
development of the primitive Church is the movement of one organic 
whole. As soon as study has made clear its main features and rela- 
tions, the Protestant student finds himself compelled either to bless 
it or to curse it. If the former, he is far on the road to becoming a 
Catholic ; if the latter, he is in the way of ceasing to be a Christian. 
For a knowledge that is more than superficial reveals the terrible 
resemblance of the primitive Church to an institution of our own 
day. Apparent dire facies. “ If,” says a great thinker, after passing 
under review all the passages from contemporary writers which 
enable us to form a conception of the manner in which the world 
around it regarded the Church of the first centuries, “ there is a form 
of Christianity now in the world which is accused of gross super- 
stition, of borrowing its rites and practices from the heathen, and of 
ascribing to forms and ceremonies an occult virtue ;—a religion which 
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is considered to burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions, to 
address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and exalt mere 
irrational faith ;—a religion which impresses on the serious mind very 
distressing views of the guilt and consequences of sin, sets upon 
the minute acts of the at ly, one by one, their definite value for praise 
or blame, and thus casts a grave shadow over the future;—a religion 
which holds up to admiration the surrender of wealth, and disables 
serious persons from enjoying it if they would ;—a religion, the 
doctrines of which, be they good or bad, are to the cenerality of men 
unknown ; which is considered to bear on its very surface signs of 
folly and falsehood so distinct thata glance suffices to judge of it, and 
careful examination is preposterous; ... . areligion which men 
hate as proselytising, anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, 
separating chief friends, corrupting the maxims of government, 
making a mock at law, dissolving the empire, the enemy of human 
nature, and a conspir ator against its rights and privileges ; ees 
...... areligion the very name of which they cast out as evil, 
and use simply as a bad epithet, and which from the impulse of self 
preservation they would persecute if they could ;—if there be such a 
religion now in the work l, it is not unlike Christianity as that same 
world viewed it, when first it came forth from its divine Author.” ! 


Herr Moritz Schmidt has published a most accurate and 
crf -edited work, founded indeed on Alberti’s great folio edition 
f Hesychius, but brought up to the learning of the present age by 
= addition of a commentary which records the emendations and 
criticisms of all the best scholars since his time. It is difficult to 
conceive a greater boon than this to classical literature. Hesychius 
has long been almost an inaccessible author for private students ; 
but the formidable nature of the task of editing him from a single 
and very corrupt Ms. had hitherto deterred even the Germans from 
attempting it, since the appearance, about a century ago, of Alberti’s 
ponderous and now rarely to be obtained volumes. ‘The present 
work is complete in four quartos, with the exception of the promised 
Prolegomena ; in the absence of which we can, of course, say nothing 
more about the design and resources of the editor than appears In 
the pages of his w oek. 

Those who are in the habit of using the ancient Greek lexico- 
graphers in preference to the modern must have observed one very 
important distinction. They do not, indeed, give etymologies, nor 
attempt any philosophical classification of me: inings primary and 
secondary ; nor do they trace words from roots, or teach us their 
affinities in other languages: all which are important and interesting 
departments 1 in modern lexicc ography, and are very efficiently carried 
out in such books as Liddell and Seott’s and in Pape’s s Greek Lexi- 
cons. But they preserve to us with great fidelity the traditional expla- 
nations of the Greek words used by the classical writers, whether in 

' Newman’s Essay on Development, p. 240. 
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lost or still-extant works, A word is given in the alphabetical order, 
—a verb, it may be, in some mood, tense, and person, or a sie 
similarly ntlested «anid then alist of all the meanings in which that 
word is to be found is appended, without any further comment what- 
ever. Forexample: dAwpeba, rAavwueba. ‘Apaddr, araddyv, aobery. 
‘Apapetv, axodovbeiv, weiPecOar, apaoravey. And as there is no 
classification whatever of the meanings, it will sometimes happen 
that the explanations appear so vague, and even contradictory, as to 
be of little practical use. Now there never was a greater mistake 
than this. As a matter of fact, the precision of the old lexicographers 
is such that their real classical value to scholars is infinitely above 
that of modern lexicons. And the proof of what we say lies in this 
fact, that a really ripe Greck scholar, while he seldom cares to con- 
sult a modern lexicon, makes the ancient lexicographers his familiar 
companions. ‘Their works are really wonderful repertories of ancient 
learning, collected as they undoubtedly were with immense labour 
from all the ancient commentaries and scholia which had been handed 
down with the Classics almost from the earliest time. Most of these 
probably were of the Alexandrian school of critics, dating from the 
time of the Ptolemies downwards ; but authentic interpretations of 
Homer, the tragic authors, Plato, and many others, existed in all 
probability long before their time. 

The principal ancient Greek lexicons, or rather perhaps glossa- 
ries or vocabularies, are (beside that of Hesychins, which is the 
most important of them all), the “ Etymologicum Magnum,” by un- 
known compilers; the lexicon of Suidas ; that of the Patriarch 
Photius; that of Zonaras of Byzantium; the Homeric lexicon of 
Apollonius; that of Platonic words by Timeus; and some fragmen- 
tary glossaries published by Bekker, and commonly known as 
“ Bekker’s Anecdota.” All these lexicons have very much in com- 
mon. Sometimes, perhaps, the later borrowed from the earlier ; 
but more generally we must conclude that they were all taken from 
much the same sources, viz. the scholiasts and gloss-writers on the 
classical authors; for in many cases the explanations in the lexicons 
are in the very words of existing scholia. 

Hesychius lived at Alexandria towards the close of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, and consequently more than two cen- 
turies before the destruction of the great Alexandrian library (in 
651). He was not, probably, himself a Christian, though a very large 
number of the words in his lexicon are taken from the Septuagint. 
These may have been interpolated in later times. One peculiar value 
of his great work is the — rvation and explanation of a vast num- 
ber of half-Greek, half-barbaric, or dialectic words, which are not 
known to us from any other source. Many of these appear to be 
from the partially latinised dialects of Magna Grecia; and many are 
specified as Macedonian, Sicilian, Laconian, Tarentine, &c. 

Not the least remarkable feature in the literary history of the 
lexicon of Hesychius, as we now have it, is the extraordinary corrup- 
tions of the single Ms. in which it has been preserved. ‘These are 
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so great, that not a single page exists in which there are not some 
monstrous errors or mis-spellings. Very often, indeed, both the 
words and the explanations are absolutely unintelligible ; and we 
need hardly say that the accumulated mass of conjectural emenda- 
tions made by various critics on Hesychius is something enormous. 
It has been the object of the present editor to collect these, as well 
as to give the references to all passages in existing writers to which 
the glosses of Hesychius are believed to refer. Though these refer- 
ences are manifestly very imperfect, still they form a part of the 
present work which is of considerable value. Homer appears to be 
the most copiously illustrated by Hesychius; but Plato, the tragic 
and comic writers, Pindar, Thucydides, Herodotus,—in fact, every 
Greek writer that we know of, it may probably be said, contributed 
to swell his immense vocabulary of Greek words. Of its extent 
some idea may be formed by stating that the number of words 
under A alone amounts to 9000, those under E to 7772, those under 
II to 4524, and so on in proportion; the whole work from A to Q 
being fortunately entire. 

Though not all the explanations given by Hesychius can be called 
absolutely correct, and indeed, although he evidently misunderstood 
and misexplained some passages in still extant authors, yet his col- 
lections of glosses are most valuable, because they represent to us the 
exact meanings held by antiquity, and enable us, with our much 
more enlarged philological knowledge, to sift the true from the 
false by reasoning on the contexts from which such senses were 
taken, and by bringing them to the primary meanings of the word- 
roots themselves. ‘The use which has been made of these tradi- 
tionary explanations of old Greek words is familiar to every student 
of Buttmann’s Lexilogus. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say, that Hesychius has pre- 
served some thousands of Greek words which are wholly unknown 
to us from any other source. A large number of these must be 
referred to the decline of the language, and perhaps not a few have 
been engrafted on the original lexicon by much later transcribers. 
These strange words have proved extremely perplexing to Greek 
scholars; and it seems hopeless to account for many of them, while 
others are pretty plainly dialectic forms, often a patots of Latin. For 
instance, veorrpai, vidy Ovyarépec’ and veaOwrpat, viay Kai Ovyare- 
pwy* are suspected to be corruptions of the Latin neptis, ‘a grand- 
daughter.’ But what are we to say about such glosses as rafiwrap" 
cuyyevouc, TeAeuvraiov® and rawrac’ cvyyeveic, oixetor, Adxkwvec? In 
the latter at least, though probably in a corrupt reading, we have an 
avowedly Spartan word. So pwrvyep* ra dvoga ébda’ but according 
to Festus, this was a Sicilian word for ‘ fool.” We have similar local 
terms in Aavorpavor, ‘a wolf;’ ydra, ‘a pig; AapOia, fa shield ;’ 
peyorat, ‘dyers;’ ijorxep, ‘abundant;’ Pippot, ‘thick.’ Even at 
the present day, when so much progress has been made in the 
science of language, the lexicon of Hesychius may fairly be called 
an inexhaustible mine of yet unexplored words. 
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The work is prefaced by an undoubtedly genuine letter in Greck, 
to the friend and companion of the compiler, Eulogius. He tells ug 
that many others of the ancients had composed alphabetical Greek 
lexicons, but that no one had as yet written a general one (those 
preceding him having collected only Homeric, or only Tragic and 
Comic words), except one Diogenianus, who had compiled a book 
of this sort called [leprepyorernrec, or “ The industrious poor men.” 
This was a kind of general repertory of words and proverbs, de- 
signed to assist poorer students in their learning, and to supersede 
in some measure the necessity for a private tutor. Hesychius says 
that he has spared no pains in enlarging and improving this work of 
his predecessors, and that he has copied out the whole with his own 
hand according to the most approved orthography (pera xédene 
dodornroc Kai axpiBeotrarne ypadie). 

We look forward with the greatest interest to the appearance of 
the Editor’s Prolegomena, in which he will without doubt give us 
ample information (which we much desiderate) about the single 
existing Ms. of Hesychius, and his own collation or examination of 
it after Schow’s. ‘The first edition was printed by Aldus, since 
whose time up to the present very few have been published. On 
the whole, we really know of no monument of German Greek 
learning, marvellous as many of them are, more admirable or more 
extensively useful—at least to the higher class of scholars—than the 
present edition of Hesychius, 


18. Only three or four manuscripts of the Onomasticon of 
Eusebius have as yet been discovered, and of these the Bodleian is 
said to be a mere copy of the very faulty Parisian codex. Vallarsi’s 
edition owes its improved text to the readings of a manuscript 
belonging to the Vatican. This manuscript has been collated anew 
for the neat and handy edition just published by Dr. Larson and 
Dr. Parthey, who have also had access to a manuscript at Leyden, 
which in general agrees with the Vatican, but sometimes has pre- 
ferable readings. The editors have added to the value of the book 
by every where giving the Hebrew names of places at the foot of 
each article; and they have greatly increased the facility of reference 
by printing the articles in a strict alphabetical order. 


19. The history of the development of Christian doctrine during 
the ante-Nicene period, lately published by Professor Schwane, ot 
Miinster, is probably the most complete work of the kind which has 
been written from a Catholic point of view. It reflects the highest 
credit on the author, and on the academical body to which he be- 
longs. If we venture to quarrel With some parts of so excellent a 
book, it is because we think it of the greatest importance that the 
subject of it should be treated with the highest degree of scientific 
accuracy of which it is susceptible. 

Dr, Schwane’s method in general is to give a doctrine according 
to the sacred Scriptures, and then to trace the different forms which 
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it successively assumed in the second and third centuries, taking the 
ecclesiastical writers in their chronological order. If the doctrines 
of the Trinity or the Incarnation be taken for examples, it will be 
found that the dogmatic statements gradually become more and 
more full, explicit, and precise; or, in other words, that a process of 
development has taken place. This process can be shown to have 
taken place with reference to all doctrines, to those sanctioned by 
the confessions of the reformed churches no less than those defined 
by the Council of Trent. Dr. Schwane’s book gives the clearest 
evidence of this for a great many doctrines; and itis to be regretted 
that his plan is restricted to the three first centuries, since all doc- 
trines were not by any means developed with the same rapidity. 
The most learned Protestant theologians (out of England) are una- 
nimous in considering the doctrine of the Atonement as not fully 
developed till the time of St. Anselm. Now the fault we find in 
Dr. Schwane’s work is that, while he clearly sees the process of 
development in the times posterior to the apostolic age, he does not 
sutliciently see it in the apostolic age itself. He speaks of the doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture as if there were never two logically succes- 
sive phases of doctrine to be found there. Yet the method which he 
applies to Patristic literature will, if applied to the different parts of 
Scripture, produce similar results, and, if correct in the former case, 
must be equally so in the latter. If the dogmatic propositions of 
St. John’s Gospel, one of the latest if not the very latest of the New 
Testament Scriptures, be compared with those of St. Paul's writings, 
it is impossible not to admit something equivalent at least to develop- 
ment; and in some of the epistles attributed to St. Paul all the 
doctrines seem to be more developed than in other epistles. All 
writings of St. Paul, again, contain doctrine in a more advanced 
stage of development than other books which might be named. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the New Testament exhibits at 
least as many successive stages of development in religious doctrine 
as are to be found in the second and third centuries together. We 
state a fact which is proved like any other fact, which is admitted 
by learned Protestants as well as Catholics, and which cannot be 
modified by any of the existing views of the nature and extent of 
inspiration. It is equally consistent with them all, and to overlook 
it in a history of Christian doctrine is a serious mistake. 

In his enumeration of authorities which may be quoted in evi- 
dence of Christian doctrine, Professor Schwane has, like many other 
Writers on the same subject, omitted one very important source of 
information—Jewish tradition. At an early period, all interchange 
of ideas between the Jewish and Christian communities completely 
ceased. The Jews looked upon the Christians with feelings of 
fanatical hatred; and had it not been for the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures retained by the Church, the heathen converts to Christianity 
would have known as little about the real nature of Judaism as 
they did of the mysteries of Mithra. Neither party can be sus- 
pected of borrowing doctrines from the other. When, therefore, 
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Jews and Christians are found to hold certain doctrines in common 
in the third or fourth centuries after Christ, it is quite certain, either 
that these doctrines were actually in existence before the Church sepa- 
rated from the Synagogue, or that they were simultaneously developed 
out of the dogmatic elements common to both religions; and it js 
impossible to conceive a more infallible test of a true development. 
Great light, then, can be thrown by ancient Jewish literature on the 
history of Christian doctrine, The book of Enoch is in every way 
a& more ancient authority for the intercession of the saints than the 
acts of St. Ignatius; and Professor Schwane might have replied to an 
objection which he cites from Melanchthon, at page 250, by proofs 
that neither Jews nor primitive Christians believed the active com- 
munion between the living and the dead to be destroyed by death. 
Jews and Samaritans to this day invoke the saints. 

There is another point on which it seems to us that Professor 
Schwane’s book might be improved. It is impossible in a history 
of Christian doctrine to abstain from some account of the heresies, 
which often were the immediate occasion of determining the exact 
doctrine of the Church. But the history of heresies is in itself so 
very extensive, and sometimes so much more difficult a subject than 
is commonly supposed, that it is extremely undesirable to mix it 
up with the history of Church doctrine more than is absolutely 
necessary. We believe, therefore, that such sections as that on 
Simon Magus and the Nicolaitans might with advantage be entirely 
omitted, or at least reduced to very narrow dimensions. Such de- 
scriptions properly belong to ecclesiastical history, not to the history 
of the development of Christian doctrine. 


20. The work of the Cavaliere de’ Rossi on the Christian inscrip- 
tions of Rome is almost as creditable to the government which fur- 
nished the means as to the author who wrote it. It is the first 
attempt to reduce to system the whole series of Christian epitaphs, 
to form a science of epigraphy, and, by arguing from the known to 
the unknown, to furnish criteria for determining the probable dates 
of inscriptions which bear no note of time. Signor de’ Rossi has been 
obliged not only to erect the fabric of his own science, but to 
strengthen and correct the substructure of other sciences on which 
his building had to be founded. Hence his work abounds with dis- 
sertations on, and corrections of, the eras, such as the Dionysian, the 
Consular fasti, the solar and lunar cycles, and with small excursions 
into history, as when at p. Ixxxvi. of his Prolegomena he shows 
the origin of the ancient British use with regard to Easter. The 
publication of the book seems to indicate a scientific revival at Rome, 
which has recently received fresh strength by the elevation of Dom 
Pitra, the learned Religious of Solesmes, to the purple. The new 
Cardinal, who, as editor of the Spicilegium Solesmense, had esta- 
blished his claim to be reckoned the legitimate successor of Mabillon, 
and who, as the representative at Rome of Gallican ecclesiastical 
science, is able to testify how universally the conclusions of Mabillon's 
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famous letter decultu sanctorum ignotorum are received on this side 
the Alps, must be rejoiced at the remarkable confirmation which that 
letter receives from the facts brought to light and reduced to system 
by De’ Rossi. He has himself laboured in the same field, by his 
publication of De’ Rossi’s dissertation on the Christian monogram of 
Constantine in the Spicilegiuwm; and the conclusion to which that 
publication pointed has been elevated to the certainty of a demon- 
strated fact, partly by De’ Rossi’s later discoveries, partly by the 
investigations of physical science. 

The discoveries of Cavaliere de’ Rossi put the vexed question of 
the vessels of blood found in the Catacombs on a new basis. In 1668 
the congregation of relics declared, with reason, that vases of blood 
deposited in the graves were signs of the martyrdom of those whose 
blood was contained in them. ‘The congregation has not authorised 
the corollary which has been very generally drawn from this pro- 
position, that similar vessels, though containing nothing at all, must 
be accepted as tokens and substitutes for the vessels of blood, and 
therefore proofs of the bodies which they accompany being those of 
martyrs. Not that this corollary has been universally admitted. 
Bosius held that the vases contained holy water ; Aringhi thought 
that they were the vessels in which Holy Communion had been ad- 
ministered to the dying, and that the red stains so common in them 
were to be attributed to the lees of wine. Mabillon expressed his 
doubts —‘‘ si modo constet ejusmodi vasa saneuine tincta esse, non ad 
continendos suffitus aut odoramenta, aliaque id genus apposita fuisse.” 
It is now known quite well what these red stains are. A long report 
of a careful chemical analysis of about sixty different specimens of 
these catacomb glasses supposed to be stained with blood is before 
us at the present moment. In every single case the dark reddish 
film, formed sometimes on the outside, sometimes on the inside of 
the vessel, and sometimes between the scales of the decomposed 
glass, was found to consist entirely of iron, in such abundance that 
it could not possibly be the result of the deposit of blood. The 
film on all the specimens examined was due neither to blood nor to 
Wine, nor to any other organic or inorganic substance ever deposited 
in the vessels ; but it consisted solely of the iron originally contained 
in the substance of the glass either as a pigment or an impurity. 
This iron has generally been forced from the internal parts of the 
mass by the molecular movements (common to all compounds of 
colloids and crystalloids) which in the course of ages have changed 
the structure of the glass ; and it has been finally deposited on the 
scales of the decomposed glass in the form of red and black oxide of 
iron, or a mixture of both. ‘Thus the film supposed to be a deposit 
of blood or wine is proved to be only a film of iron rust, which has 
not settled upon the glass, but has effloresced from its substance. 

Though this discovery does not affect the decree of the congrega- 
tion, that vases really filled with blood, and deposited in the tombs, 
Were signs of the martyrdom of those whose blood they contained, 
it shows that those officials who executed the decree, and supposed 
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all reddish stains to be in fact vestiges of blood, were not only less 
circumspect than Bosius, Aringhi, and Mabillon, but were also ip 
flagrant opposition to the truth brought to light by scientific tests, 
To these arguments, already crushing, Cavaliere de’ Rossi has added 
another demonstration, which proves that these ampullee cannot be 
accepted as signs of the martyrdom of those who lie in the graves to 
which they are attached. It has been long known that most of these 
graves are posterior to the period of the last persecution under Dio- 
cletian. This fact was sufficiently proved in an article in the Rambler 
for July 1860 signed with the initials J.S.N. But the proof is 
elevated to the most scientific certainty by De’ Rossi’s volume, which 
makes it palpably evident that Bosius, Aringhi, and Mabillon were 
right in doubting whether these vases were signs of martyrdom. 

The Cavaliere de’ Rossi’s book gives in order every known Chris- 
tian inscription cf Rome which bears any note of its date. Of the 
1200 inscriptions thus arranged by him, there are only three which 
both are anterior to the time of Constantine, and were accompanied 
by the stained vase. The first is numbered 11 (p. 18), and is re- 
ferred to the year 269. ‘Consule Claudio et Paterno, nonis Novem- 
bribus, die Veneris, luna xxiii. Leuces filise Severe carissime 
posuit, et spiritui sancto tuo. Mortua annorum lv. et mensium xi, 
dierum x.” Lupius testifies that there was a vase found with it. 
The second is No. 15 (p. 22), referred to the year 290. It was 
copied from the catacomb of St. Hippolytus, by Settele, who “ vas- 
culum cruentum appinxit.” The third (No. 23, p. 27) is of the 
year 298.—Xuyrrckia 7) cal Kadtwvupoc efnoev ern ca’ Huépac xy 
éreXevTnoev 700 vy Kar. NoGeuPpiwy Pavorw cai TadrAw vrarore. It 
is described as “tabella affixa loculo, cui adherebat vasculum 
cruentum.” 

After the age of Constantine the dated inscriptions with these 
vases become much more frequent. No. 109, p. 68, is “ Gaudentius 
die iii. kal. Aug. Pergio et Nigriano Coss.” (¢.¢. A.D. 850) “ effossa 
e cem. S. Hippolyti cum vasculo cruento.” No. 138, page 78: 2 
‘(Quinta DP nonis juniis. Datiano et Cereale” (2.¢. A.D. 358) “e com. 
urbis, ad tumulum matyris,” says Marini; in other words, at a tomb 
where there was one of these vases. For, since the time of Benedict 
XIV., so certain have the Roman antiquarians been that whoever 
was buried with this symbol was a martyr, that, instead of writing, as 
their predecessors did, ‘effossa cum vasculo cruento,” or the like, 
they simply registered the tomb as that of a “martyr.” But to 
proceed, No. 153, p. 86, is the inscription of one Petrius, a boy of 
twelve years old, “ effossa cum vase sanguineo.” It has also the 2. 
Its date is 362. The next is No. 160, p. 89: 


‘¢ Qui gemitu tristi lacrymis te deflet in oras 
Dulci conjugio queritur se luce relictum.... .” 


It is the inscription of a husband to his wife Marcia, aged nineteen 
years and ten months, “cum vasculo sanguinis.” Its date 1s A.D. 





A 
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365. The next, No. 166, p. 91, commemorates the deposition of 
Maximinus in the year 363. It figures ina pamphlet on “ |’ inven- 
zione di undici corpi di SS. Martiri,” published in 1746. The 
next is No. 176, p. 96,—an inscription with palm-branch and crisi- 
mon, to Constantia, a girl of twelve years and eight months. Settele 
drew it, and “ vasculum cruentum appinxit.” Its date is 364. No 

243, p. 118, is to Libera; it was accompanied “ cum martyril 
signis;” its date is 874. No. 254, p. 121, is a fragment from which 
the name is broken off, but it was accompanied “ cum vasculo vitreo 
cruentato ;” its date is 376. No. 304, p. 137, runs thus: ‘ Infan- 
tix etas, virginitatis integritas, morum gravitas, tidel et reverentle 
diseiplina ; hic sita Rufina j jacet, quae vixit annis xxi.” It hi is the 
crisimon, and was found, says M: arini, ad loculum martyris.’ Its 
date is 581. No. 378, p. 166, has the crisimon and the dove and 
palm-branch, “cum vase sanguineo.” It is to Fortissima, who died in 
389. No. 383, p. 168, runs ‘“‘ Maximasie viva, conjugi suo Hilaro 

fecit locum benemerenti. In pacem depositus xv. kal. Aug.,” in 
the year 390; it was found “ ad loculum in quo positum erat vascu- 
lum’ cruentum.” No. 458, p. 198, is ‘* benemerenti in pace Satyro,” 
found “ad tumulum martyris;” its date is 397. No. 487, p. 209, is 
“ Agvapeni benemerenti,’ found “ cum vasculo cruento,’ of the — 
400. No. 519, p. 221, is the inscription of the tomb of a boy, 
“vasculo insigne,” of the year 4038. No. 658, p. 273, is an inscrip- 
tion to a child eight years of age, probably of the year 423; it has a 
class vessel fieured on the stone, and one is said to have been found 
at its side. No. 702 , p. 306, is a fragment found in the catacomb 

of St. Cyriaca, “ supra loculum vitreo vasculo i insignem,.” It is pro- 
bably of the year 438; possibly 180 years earlier. 

This list will make it clear, that if we take ampulle vases for 
signs of martyrdom, we shall have to explain how it is that men and 
even children were martyred at Rome in times when the empire was 
Christian, and when no history gives a hint of persecution. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the instances where the crisi- 
mon or monogram accompanies the vase. Regarding the antiquity 
of this sign, indeed, Cavaliere de’ Rossi does not speak with the same 
assurance in his great work as he had previously spoken in his disser- 
tation in the Spicileqium Solesmense (tom. lil, p. 552), of which Dom 
Pitra (p. 543) says, “‘ Nemini certe nimius fuerim, quum dixero con- 
fidenter, a tribus abhine szculis nihil quidquam de monumentis chris- 
tlanis fuisse preeclarius conscriptum.” De’ Rossi here says (p. 502) 
‘Quidquid enim plurimi iique doctissimi viri de hac re (sc. mono- 
crammate P) scripserint, ego certe nullum adhuc repperire potul 
christianum monumentum, quod vel mediocri mihi se fide probaverit, 
quodque monogramma I ante Constantinum incisum a Christianis 
aig fuisse indubie demonstraverit.”’ But in his recent volume, 

28, he gives one and one only fragment of an inscription contain- 
ing this monogram, which, in his opinion, is perhaps more ancient 


than Constantine (3 12), 
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Fausto ete GAL, CONSS. 

‘The name Faustus is only a conjecture. Hence the author can only 
sum up his dissertation on this epigraph in the following hesitating 
words (p. 29): “Quod ergo tantopere querebam de Constantiniano 
ante Constantini statem inscripto christianis monumentis mono- 
grammate testimonium, nactus illud quidem sum /fortasse probabile, 
non tamen certum, et manifesta omni ex parte luce conspicuum.” 
This reason for supplying Fausto et Gal., which gives the year 298, 
instead of Basso et Gal., which would give the year 317, or Symm. 
et Gal., which would give 330, is because in the two last cases Galli- 
canus was first consul, and in these inscriptions the order is never 
changed. But when he came to write his Prolegomena (p. 20), he 
had already found that in the provinces at least this interchange was 
not unknown in early times, though he never saw an instance of it 
in Rome before the middle of the fourth century. And in the table 
at the end of the volume (p. 592), when he notes that the consuls 
Lupicinus and Jovinus, A.D. 367, are sometimes written in one order, 
sometimes in the other, and refers to what he had said “ de alternatis 
consulum nominibus” at p. 29, where his unique instance is canvassed, 
what can he mean but to retract what he had said there about the 
use of the crisimon in the year 298? ‘There is not, then, a single 
proved instance of the use of this monogram on Christian monuments 
before 312. And yet it occurs on multitudes of monuments where 
ampullie were found (see Mai, C. Vett. Mon. tom. v. pp. 405, 418, 419, 
425, Xc.). These monuments, then, are later than the times of persecu- 
tion; that is to say, they are not the monuments of martyrs. Indeed, 
Mai (tom. v. p. 459, n. 10) gives a monument erected by a husband 
to his wife Victoria, who died in childbirth, where the vase was found. 
According to the common theory, she would be considered a martyr. 
‘Those inscriptions which have the crisimon, and are yet avowedly 
set up in memory of martyrs, were either set up years after the 
death of the sufferers, or the crisimon was afterwards added to the 
inscription ; or they belong to the following formula: ‘“ Sancto 
Martyn Laurentio Julia exivit iii. kal. Oct. dep. kal. Sept.” 

Other arguments there are in abundance. For instance, one- 
fifth of the (dateless) inscriptions accompanied by the ampulla, be- 
long to children under seven years of age. Now no one who knows 
the tenderness of the Roman law for infants, will believe that one- 
fifth of the martyrs were mere children. Again, many of these 
children are said to have died “in their parents’ arms” (Mai, V. 
p. 3887), “in peace” (ib. pp. 365, 389, 410). Further, monuments 
with ampulle become much more frequent after the time of Con- 
stantine than before it; that is to say, their frequency is in inverse 
ratio to the prevalence of persecution. Add to this, that in the days 
when the catacombs were thoroughly known, all the martyrs that 
could be found in them were translated to other places by Popes 
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Paul I., Paschal I., and their successors: what likelihood is there 
that they would have overlooked the thousands of martyrs who, if 
the glass vase is a sign of martyrdom, are still left there ? 

sut more serious still, if all those were martyrs at whose graves 
ampulle are found, the number of martyrs will be found to ex- 
ceed not only that given in the Roman martyrology, but even that 
assigned by the wildest legends. The Bollandist Acta Sanctorum 
give a total of 6698 anonymous Roman martyrs for the first six 
months of the calendar, besides five batches of an indeterminate 
number. Lut of these 6698, one batch of 5000 (25 May) is given 
on the authority of the acts of St. Urban, pope, which are rejected 
by Tillemont as spurious. Similarly, the 10,200 martyrs given by 
the Bollandists for July 9 come from the spurious acts of St. Mar- 
cellinus. ‘These high figures seem always legendary. Besides this, 
the anonymous batches of martyrs are usually the totals of a whole 
persecution, or of the saints buried in one cemetery, whose indivi- 
dual commemorations, therefore, occur on other days of the calendar. 
Moreover, the martyrology of St. Jerome (so called), which is the 
authority for most of these martyrs, is compiled from the calendars 
of different churches, in which the same man often had commemo- 
rations on different days (see Acta SS. tom. viii. Oct. p. 276, on the 
different festivals of St. Januarius). With these drawbacks, it would 
be very liberal to allow the number of 2000 authentic martyrs for 
the half-calendar (January-June), or 4000 for the whole year, But, 
for arguinent’s sake, let us take a larger number, and grant that 
10,000 martyrs in all suffered at Rome. Still this number must 
have been almost exhausted by the spoliations and distributions 
and translations of relics in the ninth century ; in which case the 
bodies distributed in such numbers since the sixteenth century could 
not be relics of martyrs at all. Boldetti, Osservazioni, p. 248, gives 
a catalogue of bodies of saints extracted from the Catacombs in the 
year 1672. ‘The number is 428, of which 291 were recognised by 
the ampulla. Now supposing that 1672 was only an average year, 
—and there is no reason to suppose that it was exceptionally pro- 
lific.—there must have been in the last 250 years about 70,000 
bodies distributed as relics of martyrs, recognised as such by the 
glass vessels incrusted with rust of iron, 

When the unhappy idea of taking the ampullw for signs of mar- 
tyrdom first arose, and men were casting about for proofs of their 
hypothesis, it entered the head of some Roman artist to forge a 
number of inscriptions, which testified the ruddy glass to contain 
SA SATVRNIL, or NICASH, or simply SANG. He imposed upon 
the credulous Abbate Crescenzi, and through him upon a few other 
men of more sense. But the forgery became known at Rome ; and 
the process against the artist, who was prosecuted for his knavery, 
is still to be seen in the archives of the Vatican. . 

It is clear, therefore, that whatever historical mistake in the dis- 
tribution of supposed relics has been made at Rome, it has not been 
made in bad faith; the publication of Cavaliere de’ Rossi's book, 
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with the sanction and assistance of the Pope himself, could never 
have been allowed, if there had not been the will to revise by the 
light of later discoveries the old hypotheses about the numbers of 
martyrs in the Catacombs, and about the signs by which they are to 
be recognised. 

21. In his preface to the second and last volume of the history 
of the Abbasid Chalifate in Egypt, Professor Weil modestly says 
that he has had no intention of producing a work of art, but simply 
of giving publicity to a number of facts hitherto unknown. Some of 
these facts throw a new light on the relations between the Mameluke 
Sultans and the contemporaneous rulers in Asia and Europe; but 
the future historian, to whom Dr. Weil has left the task of giving 
an attractive form to the events which his patient and conscientious 
erudition has discovered, will certainly find it no easy matter to 
throw a charm over the history of that race of execrable and _base- 
born tyrants, whose misdeeds follow in thick succession through the 
pages of the present volume. .A Mameluke sovereign was in general 
a slave by birth, and the son of a slave; he rose to the rank of emir, 
and at last, by treason, to that of sultan, One of his first acts as 
sovereign was the destruction of those by whose means he had 
reached the throne. His brief reign was a period of rapine and 
bloodshed, and came to a sudden and violent end. The Mameluke 
soldiers were the real masters of the country; to keep these in good 
humour, by constant largesses, the sultan was obliged to be extor- 
tionate towards the emirs and all classes of society. At one time, 
the emirs had to be flogged before they could be induced to accept 
high offices of state. In spite of the ruinous extortion which they 
practised, the sultans remained poor, and died in debt. The troubles 
at the end of each reign, and the dangers incurred by persons of 
rank, were so great, that it is recorded as an extraordinary fact that 
one or two of the sultans were decently buried. We are told of one 
whose funeral was left to the care of a couple of servants, that there 
was not a towel to dry his dead body when washed ; and to cover it, 
a female slave gave the woollen cloth which was wrapped round her 
head. The public treasury was so empty when Kaitbai came to the 
throne, that he only accepted the government on condition that he 
should be excused from the ordinary gratifications given to the 
troops and emirs. The following account may be taken as a speci- 
men of the way in which the exhausted exchequer was replenished. 
“ Veschbek Ibn Mahdi Azzahiri was named first chancellor, in place 
of Cheirbeg, and Cheirbeg was brought in chains to Alexandria, 
after his whole property had been taken from him. All the maga- 
zines of Ahmed Ibn Alaini, the late president of the council, im 
which large provisions of goods and victuals were stored up, were 
emptied. The sultan was not yet satisfied, Ahmed must still pay 
150,000 dinars; and as he declared himself unable to pay this sum, 
he was scourged in presence of the sultan, who finding, however, 
that the executioner went too mildly to work, administered twenty 
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stripes himself, with such force that the blood spurted out in such 
quantities that all present were stained with it. The unhappy man 
at last confessed that he had yet some money concealed; and when 
he had furnished about 200,000 dinars, he was not only restored to 
freedom, but was moreover presented with a robe of honour.’ Tu- 
manbeg, the last of these sultans, is perhaps the only one of whom 
Dr. Weil is able to say any thing good. He was ignominiously 
hanged at the public place of execution for ordinary maleiactors, by 
the ‘Turkish conqueror Selim. 


22. The first part, generally called the “ Prolezomena,” of the 


great work of Ibn KXhaldun, a celebrated Arabic writer contemporary 
with the great Timur, whose friendship he enjoyed for a certain 
time, is a most curious and interesting dissertation on the nature, 
origin, and essential elements of human civilisation. The author, 
after a short description of the earth, discusses the effects which are 
produced upon the human species by climate, air, and food. From the 
question of civilisation in general he passes to the civilisation of 
nomadic populations and that of tribes. He then enters into the 
details of the most advanced forms of civilised life, the chalifate, 
royalty, government, the administration of justice, the exchequer, 
religion, war, and commerce. He describes the abuses and defects 
of political rule, and proposes what he considers the appropriate 
remedies. He then proceeds to describe the different professions, 
liberal and servile, in which men are engaged; and he concludes 
with a long section on science and its different departments. The 
Arabic text of this remarkable dissertation has been published by 
the late M. Quatremere in the 16th, 17th, and 18th volumes of the 
Notices et Extraits; and M. de Slane has in the 19th volume of 
this publication given an excellent translation of about half the 
Prolegomena, ‘This translation is preceded by an introduction con- 
taining the autobiography of Ibn Khaldun, supplemented by a great 
deal of information derived from other sources, together with a critical 
account of the writings of the author. ‘The remainder of the trans- 
lation will, we trust, shortly appear. 


23. We wish Ibn-el-Athir, an author by no means inferior to 
Ibn Khaldun, had the same good fortune of being made known by 
translation to the European public. His chronicle is perhaps, as it 
is called, the most perfect of its kind. He was the contemporary 
and friend of Saladin, in whose wars he took an active part. His 
minute accuracy and love of truth is perceptible in his writings, 
which display the most extensive acquaintance with the authentic 
memoirs and correspondence of the persons of whom he speaks. 
There is no historian of the Crusades who deserves better to be 
known; but it is only now for the first time, through the beautiful 
edition which is being published by Professor Tornberg, that even 
professed Orientalists in general have access to his great work. 
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24. M. Berjeau’s facsimile of the Speculum Humane Salvaticnis 
claims to be an exact copy of a rare but celebrated specimen of very 
early—in all probability the earliest—wood-engravings, combined 
with letter-press executed with moveable types. Respecting the 
author of this remarkable book, which exists in manuscript as well 
as in the printed copies, nothing certain is known. Some haye 
attributed it to one Conrad de Albgheim, who flourished about the 
year 1370, and was therefore contemporary with Chaucer. Others 
have supposed Johannes Andreas of Bologna to be the author, He 
died in 1348. But M. Berjeau gives good reason for believing that 
it was not composed later than 1324. 

Be this as it may, several printed editions of the work exist, as 
well as several Ms. copies. ‘The two earliest are in Latin, and are 
described by M. Berjeau as being executed (1) in wood-engraving, 
with twenty pages of which the text is also engraved in wood; (2) 
the same with the text entirely in moveable types. The combina- 
tion of the two processes, as M. Berjeau observes, offers a most in- 
teresting example of the intermediate step by which the printing 
of wood-engravings and types were afterwards attained. These 
earliest editions have no dates; but it is believed they were executed 
about the year 1442,when Laurence Coster of Harlem first discovered 
the method of printing with moveable wooden and metallic types. 
There are many resemblances, and yet some important differences, 
between the famous Diblia Pauperum and the Speculum. Some 
have referred the wood-engravings of both to the same artist; but 
M. Berjeau dissents from this, and gives us (page 29), in parallel 
columns, a description of the same subjects differently treated in 
both. These questions, and generally the much-disputed one of the 
discovery and development of the art of printing about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, are discussed at great length, and with much 
learning and research, in M, Berjeau’s preface of 72 quarto pages. 
We have not space to follow him here, but will endeavour to give 
our readers some notion of the very curious work itself. 

It is simply a pictorial Scripture History, composed exactly on 
the principle that the stained-glass windows, altar-triptychs, and illu- 
minated office-books of the period pretty uniformly exhibit ; that is 
to say, a picture of a certain subject from the Old or the New Testa- 
ment is given, with a more or less brief account in black letter 
underneath it of the personages or scenes intended. The engravings 
are executed in very fair style; indeed, both the drawing and the 
cutting are wonderful for the age: but the type is not very legible, 
and is made less so by the many contractions and many barba- 
risms of the Latinity. The paper is a coarse kind of whitey-brown 
texture ; the ink generally of a light colour, though some of the 
typography is of a deep black. Each page has a double subject, 
under a low four-centred Gothic arch resting on a column of what 
we should call “ perpendicular” or “ third-pointed” details. As re- 
gards the drawing, we hold it to be, though rude, very artistic. 
There is a decided character and an expression in the figures that 
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are almost worthy of Albert Diirer. Nothing is feeble, though 
much is quaint. ‘The draperies are simple and effective, and there 
is no crowding of figures, but a judicious grouping of from two to 
five personages in each, with backgrounds of trees, hills, or houses, 
as in the paintings of the early masters. 

To describe in detail upwards of fifty of these double subjects 
would obviously occupy too much space. A few only we will select, 
as specimens of the whole. 

Plate 7 commences the series of engravings; those preceding 
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being taken up with the “ Proemium,” or Latin introduction, in a 
sort of rhyming verse. The first subject is entitled “ Casus Luciferi,” 
the fall of Lucifer. Our Lord is represented (with the cross nimbus) 
in the clouds, with the four archangels on either side, who with 
words and spears are hurling down the bad angels into the enor- 
mously wide open mouth of a monster belovw—the usual medieval 
representation of hell. Twenty-six Latin verses are read beneath 
this subject, each page being in double columns. The first lines 
are: 
** Incipit speculum humane salvacionis 

In quo patet casus hominis et modus reparacionis 

In hoc speculo potest homo considerare 

Quam ob causam creator omnium decrevit hominem creare.” 


The other subject on the same page is “ Deus creavit hominem ad 
ymaginem et similitudinem suam.” Here Adam is represented 
asleep, in a very natural and well-drawn position; while out of his 
side the Creator (again with the cross nimbus, and arrayed in a long 
tunic) is drawing forth the woman, Figure 3 is the marriage or 
bringing together of Adam and Eve, whom the Creator, represented 
as before, holds by the hands as if presenting the woman to the man. 
The figure of Eve is modestly and beautifully drawn. The inscrip- 
tion is, ‘ In omni ligno paradisi comedetis.” Fig. 4 is the temptation 
of Eve by the serpent, who is drawn as a griffin with a human 
head. The verses below are an exhortation to avoid the snares of 
women, and they set forth what would have been the happiness of 
man if he had never yielded to temptation. In fig. 5 both Adam 
and Eve are introduced. Adam is eating the apple, while Eve is 
receiving another from the mouth of the serpent, which here also 
(as usual in early art) has a human head, and is coiled round the 
stem of the tree. Fig. 6 is the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise. The angel with the flaming sword is very much in Albert 
Diirer’s style. The inscription is, ‘“ Angelus expulit eos de paradiso 
eladio ignito.” In fig. 7 Eve is sitting with a child on her lap 
spinning, and Adam is digging with a spade. The ground he has 
broken is very well represented. Fig. 8 is Noah’s Ark, in good 
perspective. ‘Ihe water is indifferently drawn. In fig. 9, “ hic an- 
nunciatur ortus Marie,” an angel is appearing in the sky to a stand- 
ing figure holding a basket; a shepherd and several sheep in the back- 
eround. In the next, the story told in Herodotus (i, 108) of the 
dream of Astyages about his daughter is introduced: “ Rex Astyages 
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mirabile vidit sompnum.” The king is represented asleep in bed, and 
from the bosom of his daughter, who is standing at his feet, proceeds a 
vine with leaves and grapes. Fig. 12 is Balaam and the ass; a quaint 
but clever drawing. Fig. 13 is “ Nativitas gloriose Virginis Marie,” 
This has less merit; and so has the next, in the same page, repre- 
senting the root of Jesse. We should say this cut is from a some. 
what inferior hand. Fig. 18 is very singular. ‘The title is, “ Mensa 
aurea in sabulo oblata est in templo solis.” Two fishermen, one 
with a net over his shoulder, the other holding a table, or rather a 
bench, is offering 1t to a small statue of the sun-god raised on an 
altar. The verses beneath institute a comparison between Jephthah’s 
daughter and the Blessed Virgin. 

Fig. 21 is the betrothal of Mary and Joseph. As usual, the 
high-priest with a mitre is uniting their hands. The other picture 
in the same page (on the principle of type and antitype) is the 
betrothal of Sarah to Tobias. Fig. 23 is inscribed, “ hee turris dicta 
baris significat marlam.” Probably this was meant for “turris eboris,” 
“ tower of ivory.” The picture is a battlemented tower of two stages, 
on the top of which is a warrior with a cross-bow, and a warder 
blowing a horn. Fig. 25 is the Annunciation, which is treated 
exactly in the usual conventional way. ‘The same page contains the 
antitype of the Lord appearing to Moses in the burning bush. Fig. 
29 is the Nativity, which again follows the conventional treatment, 
with the dream of Pharaoh’s baker on the same page. ‘This is very 
well executed. The baker is seated in the stocks holding a cup, 
while a spreading vine overshadows him. Fig. 32 is, we believe, a 
somewhat uncommon subject: ‘ Sibilla vidit virginem cum puero.” 
The verses below state that: 


‘¢ Sibilla rome circulum aureum juxta solem contemplabatur 


In circule illo virgo pulcherrima residebat 

Que puerum speciosissimum in gremio ferebat 
Quod illa cesari octaviano narravit 

Et regem potentiorem ipso natum esse intimavit.”’ 


Ceesar is represented as kneeling on the ground with a crown on, and 
a sceptre lying in front of him. The sibyl is pointing out to him 
an apparition of the Virgin and Child in the sky. 

We have only to add that the facsimiles in this beautiful and 
interesting volume appear to be executed with the minutest fidelity. 
Mr. Stewart has spared neither pains nor expense in producing a 
work which probably has no rival of its kind. 


25. St. Bernard’s position in the Christian Church presents many 
striking analogies to that of Samuel, whom Dr. Stanley calls “ the 
last representative of the ancient medieval Church of Judaism.” 
Both were dedicated from their earliest infancy to the service of God, 
and prepared, not by any sudden conversion, but by a youth mar- 
vellously cogitative, and a continuous growth in holiness, for their 
future influence; for though St. Bernard often spoke of his entering 
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the monastery of Citeaux as a “ conversion,” it was not a conversion 
from sin, scarcely from worldliness, Both liv ed in a transition period, 
and were reared under a theocracy soon to pass away; for what the 
rise of the Hebrew monarchy was to the theocratic rule which had 
preceded it, the growing power of civil government and national 
sentiment was to the autocracy of the medieval Popes, which had 
culminated under Hildebrand, and of which St. Bernard already 
marked and almost prophesied the approaching decline, though it 
did not actually commence till a century later. Both exercised a 
deep and wide influence over their generation, not official but moral. 
Samuel was neither priest nor king, but he was through life the 
universal referee of ruler and ruled alike in every grave emergency ; 
he established the monarchy, and anointed the two first sovereigns ; 
he was the great intercessor for his people ; he shaped their policy, 
controlled their armies , and reconciled their dissensions. St. Bernard 
was neither bishop nor pope, but for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was the real ruler of Christendom; he guided the councils 
of five successive Popes, of whom one was practically his nominee, 
and another had been his disciple at Clairvaux; the kings of France 
and England yield him homage ; two councils are content to register 
his decisions ; ; by his sole influence he healed a formidable schism, 
suppressed several powerful heresies, and organised an unpopular cru- 
sade. From Samuel date the “ schools of the prophets ;” and “ the be- 
ginnings of scholasticism were contemporary with” Bernard, who was 
also himself, if not the founder of a new order, in one sense the founder 
of a new power in medieval monachism, from the new energy and cha- 
racter which he bequeathed to it. And lastly, not to multiply points 
of comparison, he recalls the memory of the great Hebrew pr ophet in 
his noble independence and fearlessness of temper, careless of popular 
favour, professional interests, or personal danger. He rebukes kings, 
prelates, and Popes with an outspoken freedom that sounds almost 
incredible to our ears ; he comes forward alone with righteous in- 
dignation to rescue the persecuted Jews of Mentz from the miscreant, 
monk though he be, who is hounding-on their murderers with the 
whole city to back him ; he does not “seruple to tell one Pope that 
he has “ blemished the homme of the Church,” and another that the 
voice of the whole Church lays the blame of its abuses on the court 
of Rome; while he presents to a third the confession of his belief with 
the statement that, whatever be his Holiness’s $ opinion, he is “ deter- 
mined to alter nothing whatever.” ‘The life of such a man is of 
European significance, and has an interest no less for the historian 
and the pasenpees than for the pious Christian. Much has been 
done of late years to vindicate the “dark ages” from a shallow 
contempt. W aa we now require is to gain a clearer insight into 
their inner life; and for this purpose biography is of invaluable 
Service, especially when, as in St. Bernard’s case, we have an im- 
Mense collection of sermons and letters. Mr. Morison has done 
—— to make nearly half his volume consist of extracts from 
them, 
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There are two ways of writing a saint’s life which make it, as a 
biography, worthless. ‘There is the method of the hagiographer, who 
makes the saint a mere peg on which to hang a long catalogue of 
virtues and miracles; faults are omitted or turned into merits ; his 
individuality is merged in his sanctity; and whatever lessons we may 
gain in piety, of the man himself we know as little at the end as we 
did at the beginning; we are edified perhaps, but not instructed, 
A Protestant biographer was not likely to incur this charge. But it 
is to Mr. Morison’s credit that he has, on the whole, escaped the 
opposite danger of writing in that tone of supercilious patronage 
which is very common in dealing with eminent characters of a past 
age, and peculiarly offensive. With every intention to be just, 
neither Guizot nor Neander has adequately appreciated St. Bernard’s 
position, and Dr. Milman is deficient in that hearty sympathy for 
him which is the first and most indispensable requisite in the bio- 
grapher of such a man. Mr. Morison approaches him neither as a 
hagiologist nor as a critic, and is not afraid to say of the medieval 
Church, “It is as demonstrable as any thing historical can be, that 
the aspiring and noble characters of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies found the Church not a hindrance but a help; that the good 
and true generally were welcomed and protected in it ; that in ages 
of cruelty, violence, and injustice, men turned to their ‘ Mother,’ as 
they were glad to call her, in loving hope, mostly fulfilled, of justice, 
mercy, and forgiveness.” He displays, however, sometimes a contro- 
versial littleness singularly out of place in such a work ; and his 
evident ignorance and disdain of Catholic theology lead him to 
underrate the merit of St. Bernard’s sermons, and not unfrequently 
to confound medieval fancies or superstitions with the doctrine of the 
Church. Nor is he quite proof against the tempting sophistry which 
would make his hero the precursor of Martin Luther, though it is 
happily kept in the background. The style is clear, in fact almost 
eloquent, and generally free from such eccentricities as the dedication 
to Mr. Carlyle might have led us to expect. . 

St. Bernard's life, like that of all medieval saints, is enveloped in 
an atmosphere of miracles. ‘These his biographer records, but does not 
criticise; accepting them, not as intrinsically true, but as important 
facts in the history of the human mind. ‘ Miracles, ghostly appari- 
tions, divine and demoniacal interference with sublunary affairs, were 
matters which a man of the twelfth century would less readily doubt 
of than of his own existence. To disbelieve such phenomena would 
have been considered good primd facie evidence of unsoundness o! 
mind, The critical powers then were never for a moment exercised 
on an alleged case of miracle. Ifthe matter could, by any interpre- 
tation, be brought into some kind of connection with heaven or hell, 
with moral good or evil, it was assumed to be natural, not unnatural, 
that miracles should occur. The modern definition of a miracle 
as a violation of the laws of nature would have by no means 
commanded Bernard’s assent. He would have said, ‘ What are 
your laws of nature? I know them not. Miracles is the law o 
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God.” This is true, but not the whole truth. Between Hume’s 

assumption, on the one hand, of the & priori impossibility of miracles, 
and a willingness, on the other hand, to test each alleged case ot 
miraculous interference, whether occurring in Scripture or elsewhere, 

by its own evidence, there j is no intelligible standing-ground. To 
accept without examination all the miracles of the Bible, and reject 
without examination all the miracles of the Church, is not less 

irrational than opposed to the letter and spirit of the New Testament. 
A Catholic historian could have thrown on these stories the light of 
criticism, and would have been enabled, by the examination of evi- 
dence, to distinguish those which are so well attested as really to 
illustrate the Saint’s life. But we fully agree with Mr. Morison 
that all the miracles ever ascribed to St. Bernard are little compared 
to the moral miracle of such a life as his. Of that irresistible power 
before which popes, kings, bishops, peoples, heresiarchs quailed we have 
already spoken. ‘The marvel is that it should have been wielded by 
a simple monk, with no jurisdiction except over his own abbey; who 
had superiors among his contemporaries in subtlety if not in grasp 
of intellect; who, though for thirty years the idol of his age and the 
almost absolute roler ‘of the Church, was scarcely conscious of his 
greatness, and certainly did not desire it ; whose passionate com- 
plaints at being so often waked from the quiet of the humble monas- 
tery he had entered as a youth, with the sole aim of dedicating his 
life to prayer, solitude, and toil, into the turmoil of a world he 
thought to have renounced for ever, it is impossible not to believe 
sincere. Only in a state of society like that of the Middle Ages, rude 
and barbarous in some respects, but deeply penetrated with moral 
and religious conviction, is such ascendancy of a single mind con- 
ceivable, and only then perhaps could the man arise to exert it. The 
most remarkable thing about St. Bernard is the union of almost 
ceaseless energy with profound humility and perfect internal peace. 
He was never more himself than when engaged in action, yet he 
never left, or wished to leave, the gates of his monastery without 
some imperious call of duty or obedience. His Letters, ranging over 
every subject, from the gravest questions of ecclesiastical policy, or 
the highest raptures of devotion, to complaints about stealing pigs, are 
the measure of the width and the individuality of his sympathies. 
Nothing is too important for him to be consulted about, nothing too 
insignificant for him to attend to, if only the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of another be involved. His very faults are the exaggeration 
of his virtues, and belong rather to his age than to himself. The 
harshness which made him turn his married sister from the abbey- 
gates, and insist on his elder brother leaving wife and children to 
enter the religious life, was an excess of the same stern, almost 
puritan, severity which he exercised chiefly towards himeelf, and 
which, in its more legitimate expression, moulded the great monastic 
reform of the 12th centur y. The vehemence he exhibited about the 
disputed election to the see of Langres, and which certainly betrayed 
him into grave injustice, though Pope, Cardinals, and Bishops were 
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constrained to yield to his will, sprang from the same spirit oj 
burning zeal which never feared to rebuke spiritual wickedness jp 
high places; which, by a few words, could annul a simoniacal eon- 
tract, subdue a schismatical or adulterous prince, and pour the 
whole chivalry of Europe on the shores of Palestine. 

Amid the endless varieties of an eventful life, two events seem to 
stand out with exceptional prominence,—his conflict with Abelard, 
and his preaching the second crusade. Mr. Morison has given an 
able and graphic sketch of the career of his famous antagonist. 
Their meeting was not that of two rival theologians; it was the 
meeting of the man of action and the man of speculation—the earnest 
believer and subtle disputant. It is obvious that St. Bernard did 
not regard his opponent so much in the light of an heresiarch as of a 
sophist, whose teaching, whether or not it was technically orthodox, 
was undermining the practical belief of his age. And he was right. 
Abelard chose to be a preacher and a propagandist, and the inevit- 
able effect of his preaching was to perplex the faith of his hearers, 
Such teaching in the 12th century was more likely to be put down 
by authority than by argument; it was put down by the influence of 
Bernard and the sentence of the Council of Sens. For us, it is im- 
possible to look back on Abelard’s chequered career without a mingled 
feeling of pity and respect. The letters sent to the Pope by Peter 
the Venerable, in whose abbey of Cluny the wearied man, monk, 
philosopher, and heretic, found his latest earthly home, and who 
effected his reconciliation with St. Bernard, is the one green spot in 
the bitterness of the long controversy. That controversy, though he 
was often involved in it, was most uncongenial to Bernard’s energetic 
loving spirit. He was more in his element at Vezelay, the spot 
famous just twenty years later as the scene of Becket’s excommunica- 
tion of the adherents of Henry II. Here, “ pale and attenuated to a 
degree that seemed almost supernatural,” he appeared at the bidding 
of Eugenius III. to preach the second most disastrous crusade; and 
when the light from that thin calm face fell upon them, when the 
voice flew from those thin lips, and words of love, aspiration, and 
sublime self-sacrifice reached their ears, they were no longer masters 
of themselves or their feelings. It is strange that Mr. Morison should 
have overlooked the fact that St. Bernard was at first very unwilling 
to encourage the design of King Lewis. But it is not in external 
conflicts or public triumphs that Bernard’s real life is revealed to us. 
Perhaps there is nothing more characteristic of the man and of his 
age than the funeral sermons preached over his brother Gerard, 
which Mr. Morison has done well to transfer entire to his pages. It 
affords convincing evidence that at the age of forty-seven neither as- 
cetic rigour nor the multiplicity of incessant engagements had in any 
degree chilled the warmth of his heart, or blunted the keen edge of 
natural affection. His letters to his dying friend, the great Abbot 
Suger, written at sixty-two, the year before his own death, breathe 
the same spirit of intense yearning affection. It is clear that to kill 
human feeling was no part of Bernard’s ascetic ideal. 
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26. The reign of Frederick II. is in many respects the most in- 
teresting period of the Middle Ages ; for it presents for the first time 
the spirit of the modern world, brought into the presence of medieval 
society by no external influences, like the literature of Greece, but by 
the natural evolution of elements involved in the contest between the 
Church and the absolute State. It was at the very climax and sum- 
mit of medieval history that this antagonism with a new and strange 
world first began. In order to represent a society in its summer 
bloom, it is necessary to know more than the documents of that age 
supply, and to study the course by which, through subordinate stages, 
it has arrived at the moment of its perfection. All the contending 
currents that traverse the life of mankind during several centuries, 
converge in the mighty eddy which is represented by the most gifted of 
the Ceesars, and by three of the greatest of the popes. Mr. Kington’s 
work displays much careful study, and a good knowledge of the im- 
mediate authorities on his subject. But his range is too limited to 
enable him to treat the times he deals with like a man who is at 
home in them, and his ideas of criticism are singularly puerile. He 
is therefore incompetent to deal with his subject in an original 
manner, or with the sure touch that begets confidence in the reader. 
These are the common deficiencies of one who embarks for the first 
time on the boundless sea of history; but they are also all but 
universally characteristic of our historians, who are accustomed to 
plunge into composition without any of that severe preliminary 
training which the professors of other sciences know to be indis- 
pensable, and without which a history is useless. Commonly they 
place themselves under the guidance of a few popular books and 
prejudices, and are led by these in their selection of extracts from 
the original] authorities, to which they attach only a secondary import- 
ance. This indifference and vagueness is betrayed by Mr. Kington 
in many places, as when he says, ‘‘ any letter or fact for which I do 
not give a reference will be found in the Historia Diplomatica” (of 
Huillard-Bréholles). 

That excellent work no doubt shortens marvellously the labours of 
those who write on the Sicilian Emperor ; but Mr. Kington exposes 
his own incompetence to appreciate its merits when he pays its 
author the laughable compliment of saying that his “accuracy sur- 
passes even that of Von Raumer”! The famous Geschichte der 
Hohenstaufen may be praised for its elegance, for the abundance of 
information it contains, for the sympathy of the author with his 
subject, or for many other good qualities, but not for accuracy. 
With all its merits, it is more notoriously superficial and inaccurate 
than any book ever written by a scholar so erudite and indefatigable 
asitsauthor. Mr. Kington’s choice of a standard of critical accuracy 
is a lamentable exposure of his own. And this loose criticism is In- 
evitably followed by inadequate information, “Germany,”’ he says, 
‘‘was for ten years embroiled in bloody wars which the new Pope saw 
without displeasure ; he well knew that the weakness of the Empire was 
the opportunity of the Church.” Where has Mr, Kington discovered 
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that this Pontiff was aware of the error, in which his predecessors 


had persisted, of supporting to the utmost the supremacy of the Em. 
pire over the world, and that he rejoiced at wars which demoralised 
the people and ruined the Church? Is this one of those facts to be 
verified in the Zlistoria Diplomatica ? It would have deserved, even 
so, a passing reference to some particular page. Men who make a 
charge so heinous are generally anxious to support it by some 
evidence, because they know that such statements loosely made re. 
coil on the head of the imprudent assailant. Speaking of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, the author discovers in the depths of his 
consciousness the following generalities: ‘France was the agent 
employed by Innocent in that cruel business which exhibits the 
Western Church in her most glaring opposition to the teaching of 
herfounder, She had indeed preserved her purity in the Ten Perse- 
cutions; but when she came forth from the Catacombs to the pos- 
session of the Basilicas, a change for the worse was soon remarked, 
Her doctrines and rites were no longer what they had been in 
apostolic times. The lives of many of the monks were passed in 
sloth and vice.” Such trumpery settles the claim of a work to be 
treated as a contribution to scientific knowledge. A man who 
pretends to write on the thirteenth century, and laments the 
extinction of the Albigenses, proclaims his own ignorance, unless we 
are to attribute the passage to mere want of moral courage, or to a 
perplexity not uncommon at the present day in the minds of those 
who study the realities of history, and compare them with the cur- 
rent ideas of their own time. 

It is but just, however, to say that Mr. Kington’s worst errors are 
in the introductory part of his book, where, without any show of 
research, he abridges his matter from a few superficial books. Later 
on, he emancipates himself in some degree from the traditional pre- 


judices and superstitions of his modern guides, and improves in 


proportion as he relies on the true sources of information. It 1s 
impossible not to be curious to know whether he was acquainted 


with Schlirrmacher’s learned and accurate work on Frederick. We 
do not remember that he any where refers to it, and yet in several 
places we are vividly reminded of Schlirrmacher’s peculiar colouring. 
Perhaps this may proceed from a certain affinity in the character of 
the two writers. Butif Mr. Kington did use the work of his better- 
informed contemporary, he ought to have acknowledged it. If he 
did not, he cannot escape the charge of having overlooked far the 
most complete work that has yet been written on his subject. He 
possesses abilities which would be valuable to literature if he would 
learn, by a little of that severe discipline which is needed to form & 
historical mind, to distinguish not merely between the more and the 
less probable, but between truth and opinion, fact and hypothesis, 
knowledge and prejudice, and, in short, between the declamations 
which flatter and amuse an idle public, and the severe research which 
belongs to the advancement of learning. 
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27. German Switzerland has been a nursery of great historians. 
The famous history of the Switzers by Johannes Miiller was the first 
work that introduced historical composition as an art into German 
literature, and the most famous biography of a medieval Pope was 
written by Hurter of Schaffhausen. ‘The constitutional history of 
each canton, and the provincial and municipal patriotism of the 
people, have furnished nearly every considerable town with a local 
history. But this very patriotism cherished legends and fables as 
much as truth; and traditions too unimportant to be carefully veri- 
fied retained a vitality they would have lost in a larger scene. No 
really critical revision of the story of Switzerland had been attempted 
when, in 1835, the first result of ten years’ research was given to the 
world in a little volume of documents, with notes, by Herr Kopp. Their 
author still lives obscurely, a professor in the schools of Lucerne, 
and his fame, unaided by the attractions of a romantic subject, 
or the merits of an eloquent style, has not extended beyond those 
to whom the details of medieval history are a subject of arduous 
study. Yet during the interval of near thirty years from his first 
publication to that with which he has now completed—a cycle of 
works extending over fifty important years of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—Professor Kopp has revolutionised the his- 
tory of his country as completely as Niebuhr did that of Rome, 
and—more fortunate than Niebuhr—has raised a complete and un- 
assallable superstructure on a basis totally new. His four volumes, 
illustrated by a series of important dissertations and collections 
of documents on Swiss and Austrian transactions, embrace the 
whole period from the elevation of a Swiss nobleman to the imperial 
throne down to the struggle between Austria and Bavaria for the 

. . nae . » mt 
empire. ‘The arrangement is unfortunately confused. The book has 
a double title, and therefore an imperfect unity. It is at once a his- 
tory of the Confederation, and a history of the Restoration of the 
Empire by Rudolph of Habsburg, and its decline under the princes 
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of other houses The author consequently embraces the general 
political and ecclesiastical history of that age, and groups it around 
the fate of the dwellers on the mountains and the lakes between the 
Jura and the Rhine. The incredible minuteness of his knowledge 
never deserts him in the remotest places, and he is equally master of 
documents and chronicles. But the safety of his judgment, and his 
mental grasp, fail him when he quits those scenes which alone are 
familiar and congenial to him, His mind is not cast in the mould 
of great historians; and the grandeur of universal history commands 
neither his intelligence nor his sympathy. Ir it is true, as we have 
reason to believe, that he declined a very conspicuous appointment 
at the University of Vienna, on the ground that the subject in which 
he was at home was too circumscribed, he showed a knowledge of 
his powers of which we are sometimes tempted to regret the abey- 
ance in following him over events the spirit of which is strange to 
him. Attachment to the hcuse of Habsburg and to the Holy See is 
the one thing that guides him when he is off his own ground. 
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But within the natural limits of his country and his subject, his 
information is so exact and exhaustive, his judgment so impartial 

and unerring, that it is not too much to say that his work is the best 

that any nation possesses on the origin of its political independence, 

Few histories so instructive are so painfully tiresome to read. The 
arrangement is not good, and there is no display of reflection or orna- 

ment. The period is that of Boniface VIII; and Professor Kopp has 

every paper at his fingers’ ends that emanated from that famous Pope. 

But he forfeits the keenness of his critical vision when he goes beyond 

the Alps. Thus he says (ii. 158) that at the Jubilee old men betook 
themselves to Rome who had made the pilgrimage in the year 1200, 
Nobody can believe for an instant that any man but the Wandering 

Jew could undertake the same journey twice, with an interval ofa 
century between. ‘The tale was told at the time when the belief pre- 

vailed among the people that the Jubilee was not a new institution; 

but it bore all the signs of a legend, and was more marvellous even 

than Herr Kopp says. An old man was found who said that his 
father had brought him to St. Peter’s in the year 1200, when he was | 
seven years old, and exhorted him to remember the old custom when | 
the year 1300 came round. Again: he tells us (ii. 140) that Boni- 

face VIII. was specially careful of the liberties of the orders. Yet any | 
Franciscan or Domin‘can writer of the time could inform him that | 
the orders had met with no more determined enemy since they were | 
established. In general, all that indicates the colouring and move- | 
ment of opinion is overlooked by this cautious and matter-of-fact 
writer. Being a man of no imagination, but profound learning, he 

has the merit of having in former writings demolished the legend 

of Tell; and the most conspicuous thing about the present volume 

is, that it relates the events of the period of Tell without mentioning 

his name in the text, and speaks of Gesler only to show that he never 
existed. The great achievement of the author is to have shown 

that self-government really subsisted in the Four Cantons long before 

the period of the meeting at Griiili. 


28. The life of Savonarola by Villari is far the best of the 
many that have appeared during the last thirty years, and surpasses 
in completeness even that by Marchese, though it is written with 
less historic tact than the work of the illustrious Dominican. It has 
settled many disputed questions with sound criticism, and has added 
considerably to the mass of documents already known regarding the 
period of which it treats. A certain laxity in the mode of quotation 
is perhaps its principal defect. The English translation by Mr. 
Horner has been made under the eyes of the author, and embodies 
some of his corrections, while omitting many documents. To the 
honour of Mr. Horner it must be said, that he does not appear to 
have been led to undertake the labour by that marvellous delusion 
which made one of the most specifically and even intolerantly Ca- 
tholic heroes of medieval times a favourite with Protestants. He 
has reproduced, apparently with fidelity and without cavil, Pro- 
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fessor Villari’s thorough vindication of the orthodoxy of Savonarola at 
the end of the second volume ; and we read in the translation of the 
author’s excellent introduction, which contains a critical review of 
the previous biographies: ” He h as been prove d to have bee = essen- 
tially Catholic, and in that light we have portrayed | um” (i. p- 

xxxlv). The Florentines who sympathised with the Reformation 
were men of a very different school from that of San Mareo. Guiec- 

ciardini says in the twenty-eighth of his political aphorisms : at 5 
grado che ho avuto con plu pontefici m’ ha necessitato & amare per 

il particolare no la grandezza loro, e se non fussi questo rispetto, 
avrei amato Martino Lutero quanto me medesimo, non per libe- 
rarmi dalle leggi indotte dalla religione cristiana nel modo che é 
interpretata e intesa communemente, ma per vedere ridurre questa 
caterva di scelerati a’ termini debiti, cioé a restare o senza vizli o 
senza autorita.” The statement that Luther published a work of 
Savonarola in the year 1573 is probably a mere misprint. 

To Catholics who endeavour to learn the spirit of their Church 
from her history, there is a profound interest in the career and the 
fate of Savonarola, whom Marchese calls the most illustrious of the 
moderns. It has been sometimes an effective argument in the hands 
of the enemies of the Church, that she exaggerates so excessively the 
principle of authority as to make the will of a wicked Pope binding 
on the consciences, or at least on the acts, of the faithful; and that 
even Alexander VI. exercised a power which it was in all cases ne- 
cessary for them to obey. And there will always be those among 
the Catholics themselves who will eagerly plead guilty to the charge, 
and assist in imposing this falsehood on consciences, and affixing 
this dishonour on the Church. Without some such case as that of 
Galileo, it might be difficult to define the practical limits of infalli- 
bility ; ‘the authority of the Church might be mixed up with a con- 
fused claim to decide truths which are not those of religion; and 
Catholics might err grievously in attributing properties to her which 
she does not possess, and the claim of which would afford an unfailing 
opportunity of triumph to adversaries. So, too, the fate of Savona- 
rola is an instance of the justice done by the Church without respect 
of persons. By St. Philip he was reverenced as a saint, and in 
the order his intercession was invoked. His office has been lately 
printed, and circulated in a small number of copies. Professor 
Villari has passed this over in his book; but he has written a letter 
to Mr. Horner, which is given in the translation, in which he speaks 
with scoffing contempt of those who believe in ties sanctity of Savo- 
narola. It is strange that he should be so anxious to deny the 
highest praise he could afford to one whom he so much honours. 


29. Unlike many of the Calendars of State Papers, the first volume 
of the Colonial Series presents few points of general historical interest, 
and will be of value only for a very minute study of the history of 
our trade with Eastern Asia. The first document is a letter from 
King Emmanuel of Portugal to the Pope, describing the exploits of 
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the great Alfonso de Albuquerque in India, and his scheme fur open- 
ing a channel for the Nile into the Red Sea on the Abyssinian coast. 
“He received an embassy from Prester John, who requested him to 
cross the Red Sea, and unite with himself in war against the infidels. 
He has sent home to the king a large fragment of the wood of the 
true cross, and asks to have some clever workmen, in order that he 
may divert the Nile from the country of the Sultan. .... Itma 

therefore be expected that God’s favour will attend Albuquerque in 
his attempts upon the Red Sea, when he will shut the door on the 
commerce of the Saracens. He will effect a union with Prester John, 
and, raising the standard of the cross, inflict a blow upon Mahomet- 
anism.” A hundred years later, the commerce of Portugal falls off 
rapidly under the influence of Spain, “Great good might now be 
done with English shipping, the coming of which is much wished 
for, the people being debarred from trade.” We wonder that the 
editor should not have been startled at finding the following circum- 
stance in a letter written in 1613: ‘The Portugal city of Damaun 
besieged, and orders given to seize all Portugals and their goods ; 
their church-doors sealed up, and the exercise of their religion for- 
bidden. Xavier the great Jesuit, who was before loved by the king, 
imprisoned” (p. 316). The Spanish government appears to have 
seen with indifference the declining prosperity of its detested subjects. 
“ The wisest in Madrid,” writes Digby in 1615, “ are of opinion that 
they hazard losing the greatest part of what the Portugals hold in 
those countries, trade having infinitely decayed, and the kingdom of 
Portugal grown so extreme poor, that they will be scarcely able to 
send succours thither ; the Spaniards little troubled with these mis- 
fortunes, not apt to relieve them” (p. 412). Lemos, the well-known 
patron of Lope and Cervantes, explained without disguise to Corne- 
wallys the prohibitive colonial policy of Spain. ‘ The access of 
French, Germans, Hollanders, and English had sown among the 
people of those parts, but newly seasoned with the Catholic faith, 
such a mixture and confusion of diversity of sects and opinions as, 
once tasted, were hardly possible to be rooted out; the case for trathic 
and navigation was far different from that of other parts of the world; 
these dominions being by right and possession theirs, by the rule 
of nations they would appropriate them to themselves and exclude 
others; they were resolved never to take them for friends, nor allow 
them for traders that should resort thither” (p. 153). Under the cir- 
cumstances of the times, this policy was as wise as the English navi- 
gation-laws. The guardianship assumed by Spain over the subject 
nations was incompatible with the opening of the trade. If it had 
been understood as a temporary precaution, it would not have con- 
tributed, as it ultimately did, to the decay and loss of the colonial 
empire. This volume is full of instances of the jealousy which the 
European nations showed of each other in the East, All evidence 
goes to prove that the Dutch were the worst. For inst:nce, we read 
in 1615 of a “ pitiful tragedy played at Macassar by the Hollanders, 
who murdered the king’s most dearly loved nephew, more like can- 
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nibals than Christians; vow of the king that no Christians should 
ever trade in his country again, all the Portugals commanded hence ; 
through Cokayne, and the wise management of Ball, the English are 
allowed to trade. . . . . The Dutch will never be entertained there 
again, and are exceedingly hated both at the Moluccas, Banda, and 
all these parts ; the Bandanese will lose their lives before they will 
be under the Hollanders” (p. 419). How this dislike of each other, 
which appears to justify the acts of the Spaniards, but in reality pro- 
ceeded from them, checked the progress of Christianity in the East, 
may be gathered from many parts of this correspondence. The most 
important information relates to the Japan missions, and the perse- 
cution of 1613. Mr. Sainsbury cites in his preface several facts to 
show with what care the East India Company provided for religious 
worship in the East, though he is mistaken in supposing that they 
were very desirous not to increase the confusion of sects of which 
the Spaniards complained; for Mr. Leske is sent to Surat, “‘ where he 
may oppose the Jesuits, who are busy there” (p. xlix.). 


30. Mr. Mayor's edition of The Scholemaster is a reprint verbatim 
of a very curious and little-known work on education (chiefly classical), 
first printed in 1570; “by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate.” 
It was republished in 1571, but Mr. Mayor has only used the later 
edition for occasionally correcting the first. The editor, who is a 
most accomplished scholar both in classical learning and antiquarian 
lore, has added at the end of the volume a considerable number of 
notes, a glossary of the more quaint words, and a complete index. 
As a living picture of the times, and as indicating, in a kind of 
desultory and gossiping way, the feelings of the different parties in 
the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, this volume is exceedingly in- 
structive and interesting, Ascham was tutor to the Queen, whom 
he had contrived to indoctrinate with just enough of classical learn- 
ing to make her a pedant. He seems to be a stanch adherent to 
the reformed doctrines ; but perhaps his language is to a certain 
degree influenced by his position at court, for there are instances 
when he seems inclined to speak more fairly of the Catholic side 
than one might have expected. 

Ascham was a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and he 
gives a pleasing anecdote of the then Master, Dr. Nicholas Medcalfe. 
This worthy divine, himself a Catholic and a great benefactor to the 
College, both in respect of its learning and its revenues, seems to have 
been not only tolerant but charitable: “There was none so poore,’ 
says Ascham (p. 160), “ifhe had either wilto goodnes,or wit to learn- 
ing, that could lacke being there, or should depart from thence for 
any need. Iam witnes my selfe, that mony [money] many tymes was 
brought into yong mens studies by strangers whom they knew not. 
In which doing, this worthy .Vicolaus folowed the steppes of good olde 
S. Nicolaus, that learned Bishop. He was a Papist in deede, but 
would to God, amongst all us Protestants I might once see but 
one, that would winne like praise in doing like good for the advance- 
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ment of learning and vertue. And yet, though he were a Papist 
any yong man, given to new learning (as they termed it), went 
beyond his fellowes in witte, labor, and towardnes, even the same 
neyther Jacked open praise to encorage him, nor private exhibition 
to mainteyne hym, as worthy Syr I. Cheke, if he were alive, 
would beare good witnes, and so can many mo.” Again, he tells us: 
‘« And being a boy, new Bachelor of arte, I chanced amonges my 
companions to speake against the Pope: which matter was than in 
every man’s mouth.—This hapned the same tyme, when I stoode 
to be fellow there: my taulke came to D. JMJedcalfes eare: I was 
called before the seniores: and after grevous rebuke and some pun- 
ishment, open warning was geven to all the felowes, none to be so 
hardie to geve me his voice at that election. And yet for all those 
open threates, the good father himselfe privilie procured, that I 


© 
should even than be chosen felow. But the election being done, he 


made countenance of creat discontentation thereat. This xood mans 
goodnes and fatherlie discretion used towardes me that one day, 
shall never out of my remembrance all the dayes of my life.” 

Ascham was afterwards Greek Professor and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge, where he seems to have remained in Queen 
Mary's reign. He was avery excellent and extensively read classical 
scholar; and the feeling is irresistible, on reading his Scholemaster, 
that very few scholars of the present day could compete with him in 
the range, the accuracy, or the minuteness of his Greek and Latin 
scholarship. 





One remarkable feature in his programme of education is his 
strong recommendation of gentle treatment; and he shrewdly ob- 
serves that, as a general rule, those most distinguished in after life 
are not those who are “sharp” at school. ‘!n verie deede,” he says 
(p. 29), “fond scholemasters, by feare, do beate into them the hatred 
of learning, and wise riders, by jentle allurements, do breed up in 
them the love of riding. They finde feare and bondage in scholes ; 
they feele libertie and freedome in stables : which causeth them, 
utterlie to abhorre the one, and most gladlie to haunt the other.” 
Again (p. 30): “For, beate a child, if he daunce not well, and 
cherish him, though he learn not well: ye shall have him, unwilling 
to go to daunce, and glad to go to his booke. Knocke him alwaies 
when he draweth his shaft ill, and favor him againe, though he faut 
at his booke, ye shall have hym verie loth to be in the field, and 
verie willing to be in the schole.” 

There is a well-known anecdote about the unfortunate young 
Lady Jane Grey and her Platonic studies, Ascham’s account 1s 
this: “ Before I went into Germanie, I came to Brodegate in 
Lecetershire, to take my leave of that noble ladie Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceding moch beholdinge. Hir parentes, the Duke and the 
Duches, with all the houshould, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, were 
huntinge in the Parke: I founde her, in her Chamber, readinge 
Phaedon Platonis in Greeke, and that with as moch delite, as som 
jentleman wold read a merie tale in Bocase. After salutation, and 
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dewtie done, with som other taulke, I asked hir whie she wold 
leese soch pastime in the Parke? Smiling she answered me ; I 
wisse, all their sporte in the Parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure 
that I find in Plato: alas good folke, they never felt, what trewe 
pleasure ment. And howe came you, Madame, quoth I, to this 
deepe knowledge of pleasure, and what did chieflie allure you unto it: 
selnge, hot many women, but verie fewe men have atteined thereunto ? 
I will tell you, quoth she, and tell you a truth, which perchance 
ye will mervell at, One of the greatest benefites, that ever God gave 
me, is, that he sent me so sharpe and severe Parentes, and so je ntle a 
scholemaster. For when I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be 
merie, or sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or doing any thing els, | 
must ae it, as it were, in soch w veight, mesure, and number , even so 
perfitelie as God made the world, or else I am so sharplie taunted, 
so cruellie threatened, yea presentli » some tymes, with cinahon 
nippes, and bokbes, and other waies, which I will not name, for the 
honor [ beare them, so without measure misordered, that I thinke 
my selfe in hell, till tyme cum, that I must go to Mt Elmer, who 


teacheth me so conailes so ple: wiasilleee with soch faire allurementes to 
learning, that I thinke all the tyme nothing, whiles [am with him” 


(p. 33). 

Ascham’s estimate of Queen Elizabeth’s book-learning (though 
one can hardly trust it) goes even beyond that of Lady Jane Grey. 
“T beleve,” he says (p. 68), “that beside her perfit readines in 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at Wind- 
sore more Greeke every day than some Prebendarie of this Chirch 
doth read Latin in a whole weeke.” He evidently was not joking, 
even if (which is far more likely) he was flattering. He adds, “ And 
that which is most praise worthie of all, within the walles of her 
privie chamber she hath obteyned that excellencie of learnyng, to 
understand, speake, and write, both wittely with head, and faire with 
hand, as scarse one or two rare wittes in both the Universities have 
in meny yeares reached unto.” 

The banishment of the Catholic clergy, and the persecution of 
nonconforming Catholics under Edward VL., had left a compara- 
tively unlearned body of priests to hold the dignities and emoluments 
under Mary. Ascham is sufliciently severe on ‘‘ those hevie tymes 
and that grevous change that chanced, an. 1553, whan mo perfite 
scholers were disperse d from thence | Cambridge} in one moneth, 
than many yeares can reare up againe. For, whan Aper de Sylva 
[a nickname for the Pope] had passed the seas and fastned his 
foote againe in England, not onely the two faire groves of learning 
in England were eyther cut up by the roote, or ‘troden downe to 
the ground and wholelie went to wracke, but the yong privé 
there, and everie where else, was pitifully nipt and overtroden by 
very beastes. And thowefewe did som of them at Cambrige 
(whom I will not name openlie) cause hedge priestes fette out oa 
the contrie, to be made fellowes in the Universitie ; saying in their 
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talke privilie, and declaring by their deedes openlie, that he was 
felow good unis for their tyme, if he could were a gowne and a 
tipet cumlie, and have hys prac shorne faire and roundlie, and 
could turne his Portesse and pie | breviary and directory | readilie.” 
This passage shows how easily even a creat scholar and a learned 
man can fall into the ribaldry of the day, when once he makes himn- 
self a partisan, especially in a religious dispute. 

It appears that a large number of E nglish gentlemen of the old 
Catholic families, being debarred from Catholic education at home, 
were in the habit of seeking it in Italy. It is really curious to note 
Ascham’s wrath at this practice. He calls them Jtalianati, and 
accuses them of every profligacy and immorality learnt in Italy. 
“Tf some yet do not well understand, what is an English man 
Italianated, I will plainlie tell him. He ae at by living and trave ‘ling 
in /talie bringeth home into England, out of Italie the Reli: gion, the 
learning, the policie, the experience, the maners of /talie. That is 
to say, for Religion, Papistrie or worse: for learnyng, lesse com- 
monly than they caried out with them: for pollicie, a factious 
hart, a discoursing head, a mynde to medle in all mens matters : 
for experience, plentie of new mischieves never knowne in England 
before : for manners, varietie of vanities and chaunge of filthy lyving” 
(p. 79). In this st tyle, but with a v: agueness which shows that he 
had nothing definite to ee our schoolmaster rambles on, page after 
page. He concludes thus (p. 87): “I was once in Italic my selfe : 
but I thanke God, my abode os was but ix dayes: And yet I 
sawe in that litle tyme, in one Citie, more libertie to sinne, ‘than 
ever I hard tell of in our noble Citie of London in ix yeare. I sawe, 
it was there as free to sinne, not onlie without all punishment, but 
also without any man’s mé ieee, as it is free in the Citie of London 
to chose without all blame, whether a man lust to weare Shoo or 
pantocle [slipper].” 

The truth is, that though the morality of Rome was assuredly 
not of the highest during the first part of the sixteenth century, 
during the lifetime of Aretino, it was by no means improved by a 
large influx of semi-Protestantised English, who laughed at the old 
religion, and did not practise the new. Ascham himself quotes a 


proverb current in Rome, which pretty clearly shows the sort of 


stuff many of these English residents were m: ade of : Englese Italian- 
ato e un diabolo inear nato. There ean be no doubt that Ascham 
took a strong party view of the religious questions that agitated 
society 1n his time ; and it is not unlikely that to his influence was 
due much of the bitter spirit which Elizabeth exhibited against her 

Catholic subjects. The editor of this work has shown great erudition 
in the historical notes with which he has enriched the present 
volume. 


31. M. Baschet has spent five years among the well- arranged 
archives of Venice, and has collected materials for a large number 
of important works. The first volume on the sixteenth century 1s very 
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disappointing. It contains a general account of the value of those 
well-known archives which have furnished so many useful publica- 
tions in the last twenty years, and is filled with extracts translated 
into French, mostly from works already published. We are more 
curious to see the volumes which the author promises on Sixtus V., 
on the secret acts of the Council of Ten, and on the conversations “ 
ambassadors with Richelieu; all of which are likely to throw great 
light on the difficult art of reigning, as practised by its most con- 
summate masters. For M. Baschet will not confine himself to those 
comprehensive Relations which the envoys delivered on their return to 
Venice. Readers of Mr. Rawdon Brown’s translation of the despatches 
of Giustinian know how much more instruction is to be derived from. 
such ordinary prensa gees than from the innumerable papers of 
the other kind published by Alberi, Tommaseo, and others. Per- 
haps the most valuable of all the works founded on these documents 
is the Storia Arcana, which has been compiled in a series of volumes 
by the Venetian librarian, on the states of Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. If that collection is approached in interest and novelty by 
M. Baschet’s future volumes, he m: wy be pardoned the trivial book- 
making with which he ia begun. Many Relaziont have been 
printed from time to time in commemoration of a marriage, when it 
has been intended to illustrate the glories of one of the families. A 
complete catalogue of these would be worth more to the student than 
the six hundred pages before us. 

At p. 555 the author alludes to a letter from Coligny to the 
Prince of Orange, which was in the —— of M. Crétineau-Joly. 
It was seized by Queen Catherine, and betrayed to the court the 
desien of the Hueue nots to massacre the Catholics. But M. Baschet 
remarks, that at the date at which it is supposed to have been 
written, June 15th, 1572, the admiral was in favour at court, and 
was arranging with the king a Spanish war. The words, “ nous 
serons prets pour septembre,” might therefore allude to this. But 
the letter is not yet ie ene and the gentleman in whose hands it 
lay was not believed to be aware of the v alue of genuine and ungarbled 
documents. In his work, L’E glise et la Révolution he published ex- 
tracts in French from the Italian memoirs of Consalvi, which he 
claimed to possess. It is obvious that the publication of the text 
itself would have been far more interesting than all M. Crétineau- 
Joly could possibly make of it; and there is reason for surprise that 
the existence of any gathentie manuscript of the kind should be a 
matter of serious doubt to those who are most solicitous for the good 
fame of the court which the cardinal served so ably. 

32. The mystery of Don Carlos is at length pretty well settled by 
the researches of M. Charles de Moiiy, whose impartiality and saga- 

city justify us in forming high expectations of the service he may 
render to literature “hes practice has made him more expert in the 
use of his pen, and in the arrangement of his materials. The result 
is an unsought but complete vindication of the conduct of Philip, and 
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it illustrates the coldness and caution of his character. The indica- 
tions of deficiency in the mind of his son very early in life caused him 
serious alarm; and there is a curious instance of the necessity of 
pe netrating beneath the surface in an enquiry of this kind. On the 
30th of October 152 8, the chief almoner, Osorio, writes to the king: 
‘The prince improves in all respects aa than I can say.” On the 
same day the preceptor, Onorato Juan, whom Mr. Motley oddly calls 
the Honourable John, writes as follows: “ I regret to say that he does 
not improve as much as I should wish. The cause to which I attri- 
bute this backwardness will be made known to your majesty some 
day, when you see his highness. . . . . I am deeply grieved that his 
progress should not be in proportion with that of his earlier years, 
But I will not cast more gloom on your majesty to-day, inasmuch as 
this and many other things cannot be remedied until you see to them 
yourself” (p. 21). At the time when this mysterious letter was writ- 
ten the prince was in his thirteenth year. M. de Moiiy demolishes 
with superfluous fulness the conjecture of Prescott and De Castro, 
that Don Carlos had an inclination towards Protestantism, and shows 
that his faith was never shaken or even suspected. He also throws 
aside, with decisive brevity, some statements of M. Merimee (p. 4), 
and of Mr. Motley, who “oiten accepts anecdotes respecting Don 
Carlos, for which there is no evidence” (p. 124). The real explana- 
tion of what occurred is, that the mental and physical organisation of 
the prince was defective, and that the consequences were fatal when 
he reached the age of manhood. M. de Moiiy’s statements and con- 
jectures are supported by a secret paper written by Philip on the 12th 
of September 1564, which has just been published (Dillinger, Doku- 
mente zur Geschichte Karl's V., Philipp’s I1., und ihrer Zeit, p 569). 
When it became certain that Don Carlos was unfit to reign, his 
father was compelled to take precautions against a disputed succession, 
and the chance that the claims of Don Carlos might be made a pretext 
for discord and civil war; and it is shown that no rigour was used 
which it was possible to avoid. The infante died in prison, after 
having implored the forgiveness and the blessing of his father. ‘“ On 
the morning of the 21st of July the prince had asked for his con- 
fessor. ‘The approach of death, the solemn gravity of those who 
watch by the bed of the dying, and his extreme physical weakness, 
had calmed the unhappy Don Carlos, and his soul alr vady tasted that 
final serenity which softens the bitterness of the last hour. .... 
During the night before the vigil of St. James, the infante suddenly 
interrupted the prayers which they were saying round his bed, and 
asked the hour. They told him it was not yet midnight. He was 
silent, and went on praying with the crucifix in his hand, and for 
some moments nothing was heard in the room but the voice of the 
priest reading the w ords of prayer. The physician had retired; there 
was no one near the agonising prince but the gentlemen in his service 
and Father Diego de Chaves. Don Carlos again raised himself up a 
few minutes later, and again asked what was the hour. The day 
which was to be the last of his melancholy life had begun ; it was 
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past midnight. The infante, on receiving this reply, murmured, ‘It 
is time.’ Like his orandf: he Charles V. who, ten years befare, at 
the last moment, had pronounced the same words, Don Carlos felt 
that he was dying. He commanded a lighted candle to be placed in 
his hand, and turning to his confessor, with a voice broken by the 
emotion and the agony of dying, ‘Help me, my father,’ he said ; 
and added, whilst he beat his breast, some words which grew more 
and more confused. —Greatness and glory had been promised him from 
his cradle; and then his reason wanders, his body grows weak, he 
becomes an object of terror to some, of shame to others, and the 
highest human dignity, all that wondexfal assemblage of power and 
of pride, which would for so many others have been a pedestal, only 
served to make of him, poor miserable, pale, and trembling prince, 
one of those historical figures before which posterity hesitates between 
pity and disdain” (pp. 296, 298, 307). 

33. The first volume of Déllinger’s collection of materials for the 
history of the six last centuries consists entirely of documents from 
Spanish archives on the period of Charles V. and Philip II., copied 
more than fifteen years ago, by Dr. Heine. Some notices and frag- 
ments were published at the time ; and Heine printed one most in- 
teresting volume containing the letters of Loaisa, Archbishop of 
Seville, and formerly confessor of Charles V. He was preparing 
another volume, when he was killed at Berlin, in 1848. The manu- 
scripts now published were transferred by his brother to their editor. 
Kach document is preceded by a short abstract of its contents, by 
Dr. Friedrich, a writer very favourably known by his works on the 
ecclesiastical history of the fifteenth century. These headings are 
excessively brief, and do not always give a very distinct idea of the 
contents of the documents. We should also be disposed to complain 
of the peculiar way of spelling names, ‘Thus, the Spanish Cardinal 
Pacheco is always called Pacecco, in the contents; and Plombin is 
used for Piombino, of which it is the Spanish form. Again, it is 
hardly fair that all readers should be expected to recognise unaided 
the name of a creat Austrian house in the words Die Tristan. The 
brother of Dr. Heine appears to have made it a condition, that the 
whole of the papers copied should be given; and for this reason, 
probably, some documents are included “which are not new. The 
Oratio habita ab oratore Gallo, at Passau, in the year 1552 (p. 196), 
was already published by Sleidanus; and it is quoted in such common 
books as Menzel’s Modern History of the Germans (ii. 230), and 
Buchholtz’s History of Ferdinand I. (vil. 93 

Nevertheless the collection is of the most signal importance for 
the whole period of the Council of Trent, and the negotiations of 
which it was the object between the emperor and the papal court, 
and more particularly for the history of the Roman policy of Philip 
II. Sixty documents relate to the affairs of the council, and no less 
than fifteen to the conclave of Pius 1V. The Spanish ambassador, 
Mendoza, reports that when the council was sitting at Bologna, Paul 
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III. said that two errors had been already committed, one in opening 
the council, the other in re moving it : and that he feare d he shoul. | 
be obliged to commit a third by moving it back to Trent (p. 79). 
There is an odd story, that he was induced on one occasion to remain 
at Rome by the advice of all the physicians and astrologers (p. 91). 
When the fathers met again, in a 561, we find Pius IV. imploring 
Philip to send the Spanish bishops betimes, in order to counteract 
the influence of the French, many of whom he considered heretics, 
and more particularly Cardinal Guise. J/e dijo, writes the envoy, 
in cipher, para que lo escribiese a V. M. que el Cardenal de Lorrena 
estaba danado y era herege, o de los protestantes, por hablar con mas 
honesto vocablo (p. 349). It was expected that the French party 


would try to rescind some of the previous decrees, and especially 
those on justification (p. 361). The alarm caused by the progress 


of Protestantism in France was so great, that in 1563 the Pope 
began to strengthen all his Leconetane fortresses, and supply them 
with munitions of war. But while he thought he could defend his 
Italian dominions with the aid of his allies, Avignon was completel 
helpless and exposed. Lest, therefore, it should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, he offered it to Philip (el quiere ponerlo en sus manos 
y poder), and proposed that he should embark a force of infantry at 
Genoa, which, under pretence of going to Corsica, should make sail 
for Marseilles, and garrison the threatened towns (p. 515). When 
the decrees of Reformation were promulgated, the Pope was fright- 
ened at the expedition with which his ne phew a d to execute 
them. This nephew, a youth of twenty-six, already the ruling mind 
of the Church, was St. Charles Borromeo. Requesens, who tells the 
story, puts it in cipher. The Pope, he says, was angry at the 
Cardinal for having reformed his household in conformity with 
the decree, calling this demonstration, by an allusion to his severe 
predecessor, teatinertas; and he sent word to the Jesuits that he 
would punish them if they went into the Cardinal’s house (p. 561). 
Requesens adds, that the Cardinal, though a most virtuous man, 
was unfit for the conduct of great affairs, and fearful of contradicting 
the Pope. 

The judgment of the Spanish agents does not often fail them 
so deplorably, and the characters of several famous Cardinals are 
sketched with great justice. When the end of the pontificate of 
Paul III. was approaching, Mendoza informs Charles of the disposi- 
tion of those who may anon him. Sadolet he thought wanting 
in ability and experience, and not likely to have many friends ; but 
he was rood and peaceable, and, although occupying a French see, 
not French in his opinions. Cortes would be a good man; but he 
was a Benedictine, and that order monopolised the pontificate for 
near four hundred years. Pole had great claims, as an enemy of 
France, a firm reformer, and an able man; but his suspected ortho- 
doxy would be against him (Je hace dano lo que se ha dicho de la 
justificac ion) 3 and his bitterness against England, which he dis- 
played as a Cardinal, would be dangerous in a Pope. It was the 
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beginning of the reign of Edward VI. Mendoza concludes with the 
remarkable words: “It is so arduous a matter that I will not take 
upon myself to favour or oppose any candidate, especially as all 
sovereignty 1s of divine right, and that of the Church most of all; 
and therefore the election of the men who are to enjoy it, is beyond 
the reach of our judgment” (p. 94). In the very full narrative of 
the conclave of 1559, the election of Cardinal Medicis is attributed 
hy the ambassador Vargas entirely to Cardinal Carafa. The elec- 
tion was appointed for the following day, when Carafa perceived 
that further opposition was preparing. He roused the Cardinals 
from their beds, and made them settle the matter at once (p. 324). 
The issue was considered favourable to the Spanish interests, and 
the new Pope told Vargas that he was born a subject of Charles V., 
and had been promoted by his influence, and that he would never 
neglect the advantage of Spain. Carafa received four thousand 
scudi from the viceroy of Naples—como de amigo grande suyo 
(p. 383); but scarcely a year after he was condemned to death for 
his conduct when his uncle was Pope. ‘There is a horrible account 
of his execution, but it adds little to what was known before. The 
executioner came to him in the night, and told him his fate. He 
was not allowed to put on the dress of a cardinal, but was set on a 
chair in his dressing-gown, and the executioner put a cord round his 
neck and twisted it round a stick till the cord broke. They had no 
other; and the wretched man prayed to be despatched quickly. 
They tore one of the sheets of his bed, and tortured him with it 
for an hour before he died. No man was less regretted; but his 
fate struck terror into the other Cardinals, and they prepared for 
flight. One of them asked the ambassador secretly whether he 
would be safe in Spain. Pius IV. became as unpopular as his 
predecessor; and Vargas says that he dared not show himself; that 
the people threatened to treat him as they had treated the statue of 
Paul 1V.; and that he was called an impious tyrant, and antichrist 
himself (p. 447). When he died, Requesens immediately designated 
his successor. “ Cardinal Alessandrino is a theologian, and a very 
good man, of most exemplary life, and full of zeal in the cause of 
religion. In my opinion, he is the Cardinal who, under present 
circumstances, would be most fit to be Pope. But I do not think 
he will be elected, because he is considered rigorous, and the Car- 
dinals like an indulgent Pope” (p. 579). 

Until the appearance of Dr. Dillinger’s volume it was not known 
that Philip II. was actually excommunicated, in the year 1507. 
Recent historians who had access to papers from the Spanish archives, 
such as Lafuente and Prescott, remained in ignorance of the fact. 
M. Charles Samm learnt, indeed, from the despatches of Navagiero, 
of which he found a copy in the Imperial Library of Vienna, that 
Paul IV. at one time intended to publish a decree, and even wished 
that he had interpreters to translate it into Turkish and Arabic, in 
order that the enemies of Philip among the Paynim might learn his 
disgrace (Une Question Italienne au seiziéme Siecle, p. 217). But he 
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supposes that the Pope ended by generally excommunicating those 
who seized the property of the Holy See, without mentioning names 
(Ibid. p. 220). The text of the Bull, though without the date, is 
here printed. First of all, there is a letter from Philip in England 
to the Corregidor of Carthagena, ordering the seizure of all papers 
from Rome, as the Pope ha d resolved to de prive him of his domi- 
nions. ‘The Bull itself condemns him as a traitor and schismatic 
and a man of doubtful orthodoxy. ‘“ Declaramus dictum Philippum 
ab Austria periurii et schismatis reatum ac rebellionis et lese ma- 
jestatis crimen, necnon privationis et amissionis feudi reonl hujus- 
modi ac excommunicationis majoris et anathematis, omnesque et 
singulas alias, tam ecclesiasticas, quam temporales sententias, cen- 
suras et penas predictas notorie et multipliciter menentes et de heresi 
non levibus argumentis se suspectum reddidisse” (p. 225). Philip 
consulted the Spanish theologians, and entrenched himself behind 
the opinion of Melchior Canus, who carefully distinguished the two 
characters of the Pope, and denied that his spiritual authority pro- 
tected him in his capacity as a temporal sovereign. Under the 
following pontificate the king recovered his position at Rome. In 

1560 Pius IV. secretly assured him that he designed to obtain for 
him the imperial crown, to which Maximilian was unworthy to suc- 
ceed, and that he proposed for that purpose to deprive the Protestant 
electors of their vote (p. 839). Maximilian was, however, elected, 
in spite of his questionable orthodoxy; and the condition of the 
Church in Germany during his reign is described in a report of the 
year 1571. ‘Throughout the empire the bishops do not preach or 
say mass, or fulfil any ecclesiastical duty, and very few of the clergy 
observe the law of celibacy. The chapters compel the bishop on his 
election to swear that he will not reform them; men and women 
inhabit the monasteries together; and the prelates excuse themselves 
by saying that their lives are no worse than those of the German 
Cardinals (p. 655). This description by a Spanish monk confirms 
the report of the state of the Austrian clergy in 1563 which was 
published by Spittler (Géttingisches historisches Magazin, i. 420), 
in which the Jesuits alone appear without reproach, but which his- 
torians seem hitherto to have been unwilling to trust. 

Melchior Canus was afterwards mixed up in the enquiry against 
Carranza, the celebrated Archbishop of Toledo. The papers relating 
to this affair illustrate in a remarkable way Philip’s extreme jealousy 
of any interference of Rome in the proceedings of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. Pacheco relates how he warned the Pope not to touch that 
delicate institution; and Pius IV. promised that he would not meddle 
with it (p. 254). The Cardinal urges Philip not to tolerate any 
thing of the kind; but to resent it for the sake of religion and of the 
state: V.M. no solamente es obligado a las cosas de la religion, 
pero a la conservacion de sus reynos (p. 329). The political func- 
tions of the Holy Office evidently predominated considerably over 
the religious in the minds of the Spanish prelates. At one moment 
a terrible fear came over the king, lest the Council of Trent should 
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attempt to restrict his authority over the Inquisition. Some even of 
his own subjects, he was informed, were less zealous than they ought 
to be in a matter in which the glory of God and the power of the king 
of Spain were alike concerned: Donde concurren el servicio de nuestro 
Senor y bien de nuestros reynos (p. 472). 


34, The recent works of Herr Hurter are a serious disappoint- 
ment to those who have been accustomed to regard him as a master 
of the historical art, and a model of impartiality. For many years 
his attention has been concentrated on the life of the best of the 
Habsburgs, Ferdinand II., and in a great number of diffuse and un- 
attractive volumes he has come down to the first period of the Thirty 
Years’ war, and is approaching the most important part of an impor- 
tant reign. In the preparation of this great history, the imperial 
and provincial archives of Austria have been opened to the historian. 
The fruit of his researches has been immense, and he has brought 
to light a mass of papers which are, at least, of much local import- 
ance. But the general history of the time has gained little by it, 
and the received facts have been only modified as much as was re- 
quired to suit the tone of an official work. For the author is 
Reichshistoriograph, and the object of his labours is to vindicate the 
house and policy of Austria in the crisis of her fortunes, He has 
therefore interrupted his great work to publish several minor volumes, 
on such subjects as the personal character of Ferdinand, and the hos- 
tile policy of France. In the year 1855 a volume appeared which 
was more interesting than the rest, on the history of Wallenstein. To 
the disgust of every reader, it stopped short several years before the 
end of his life, because the writer, conducting his researches chrono- 
logically, had not yet collected any thing on the later period. 

In a volume lately published, on the last four years of Wallen- 
stein’s life, Herr Hurter makes up for this omission; and his vast 
knowledge of the public archives gives a singular interest to his 
treatment of the subject. The controversy respecting Wallenstein’s 
schemes has been kept alive by the interest of those who wished to 
speak ill of the court of Vienna, and in some cases apparently by a 
love of paradox. But the chief motive in his defence has been the 
hope entertained by his representatives to have his sentence reversed, 
and to recover some portion of his unbounded wealth. On their be- 
half his papers were sorted and published by Friedrich Forster of 
Berlin, and were accompanied by an ingenious vindication from the 
charge of treason. But the papers of the other leading men who sur- 
rounded him—those of Gallas, for instance—which are still preserved 
in Bohemia, and doubtless clear up every mystery concerning hin, 
have never yet been consulted. In the present state of the materials, 
Herr Hurter’s work represents the existing knowledge in its most 
complete shape. 

In the first place, our author gives the highest praise to the state- 
paper by which the court of Vienna informed the world of the guilt 
and doom of Wallenstein, and which is generally held to be so far 
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from proving the one, that it has rather increased the detestation of 
mankind for those who determined the other. He has had before 
him all the documents on which it was founded, praises its justice, 

and declares that he has the means of proving every statement it con- 
tains. Of this we have no doubt; but if no more than that is 
proved, the charge of treason would be hardly established. It is 
certain, however, that many leading men give independent testimony 
of Wallenstein’s designs on the Bohemian crown. Whilst Gustavus 
was still living he asked for 15,000 men, and offered with their aid to 
take possession of Bohemia and Moravia. Afterwards, the continual 
warnings which Bavaria and Spain were addressing to the emperor 
hastened the execution of his plans. The Spanish envoy threatened 
to withdraw the Spanish supplies if the Duke of Friedland was left 
at the head of the army. Ferdinand could only be induced to send 
a confidential messenger, whose duty it was to endeavour to prevail 
on Wallenstein voluntarily to resign his command. His irresolution 
is much more extraordinary than the decision which eventually led 
to the catastrophe. Wallenstein’s ideas of government made him for- 
midable to the Austrian absolutism in other w ays than as a soldier, 
In 1633 he announced that all those who had been banished from 
Bohemia—and they were chiefly Protestants—should be admitted 
into his duchy. Herr Hurter’s remark on this significant measure 
is, that it may be justified on financial grounds, “ but exhibits unmis- 
takeab ly a spirit of resistance to the often-expressed will of the sove- 
reign” (p. 400). This is a pitiful criticism on an act which meant 
so much. Ferdinand was governing in the spirit of those days, as 
one having power over the consciences of his subjects; and the in- 
genious severity of his measures, justified ultimately on grounds of 
self-defence, had driven thousands of families from his dominions, 
and filled many who remained with disaffection. The very policy, 
therefore, which the perils of his situation obliged him to pursue 
was a source of new and hardly inferior dangers. If Protestantism 
had been tolerated in Austria whilst the Cublealia religion was exter- 
minated in all the Protestant states of Germany, Catholicism would 
have almost disappeared, as it threatened to do at the end of the six- 
teenth century in Styria; and the throne of the Habsburgs, no longer 
sustained by Spain, would not have withstood its enemies. But if 
Wallenstein had been able to proclaim freedom of conscience in 
Bohemia, he would have made it the haven of all who were oppressed 
for religion, by Catholic powers on one side, or by Protestants on the 
other. This is one of the most sonnaiileatile of the occasions on 
which the principle of religious ea against which the whole of 
the Thirty Years’ war was waged by all parties, approached its reali- 
sation. Illegitimate princes hold their crowns by another tenure 
than opinion, and are not careful therefore to secure unity in that 
which most powerfully influences the sources of opinion. But Wal- 

lenstein promised more. He intended to restore to Bohemia all the 
ancient privileges which she had forfeited in becoming a dependency 


of the Austrian house (p. 408). This circumstance, and a conver 
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sation on the road to Eger, in which Wallenstein informed Colonel 
Butler of his plans, are made known for the first time in this work. 
Butler then became the principal agent in his destruction; and Herr 
Hurter sees so little to condemn in the act, that he says the Emperor 
promised the first vacant regiment to Lioutenant-Colonel Teutel, 
ye was one of the first who had offered “ to slay the tyrant” (p. 

432). He even admires the fidelity of the eight conspirators, any one 
of whom might have made his fortune by betraying the rest to Wal- 
lenstein. 


3d. Mr. Bonhomme is one of those useful Frenchmen who apply 
a very limited portion of literary power to the elucidation of propor- 
tionately minute details of history. He seems to have no guide but 
curlosity and the chances of a collector. One volume of his revela- 
tions, as he calls them, referred to the wicked and witty poet Piron. 
The discov ery of various papers, many of which have been published 
by La Beaumelle, has now induced him to publish a volume on Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. He takes so little interest in the reputation of 
his heroine, that he cites a letter of Ninon de !’Enclos for the pur- 
pose of throwing suspicion on her character; and he is so far from 
writing for a purpose, that he takes the trouble to discuss her par- 
ticipation in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without giving 
any information on the subject whatever. The majority of the 
papers he publishes are private letters of very little consequence, 
written by persons remotely connected with the family of Madame 
de Maintenon. Some interest attaches to one by the Marquis de 
Villette, the son of Bolingbroke’s second wife. At a supper-party, 
where they had been drinking freely, some words had passed _be- 
tween this youth and one of ‘the cuests, which they had forgotten 
in the morning, but which officious fiends represented to them and 
others as a quarrel. The unconscious enemies met and were recon- 
ciled; but their families took up the matter, and compelled them to 
fight. Both were wounded. Villette fled from the country, took ser- 
vice under Eugene, and was killed at Belgrade. After receiving his 
mortal wound, he wrote to his mother, in a hand all but illegible from 
pain, a letter informing her of the wound, and endeavouring to assure 
her that it was not serious. 

The best thing in this book consists of the contents of a little 
volume which Madame de Maintenon kept always with her, and into 
which she had copied some of the choice counsels of her spiritual 
directors, who were among the best of the clergy of France, Godet 
des Marais, La Chétardie, and Bourdaloue. They are all alike ad- 
dressed to a person remarkable for self-restraint, patience, charity, 
and that grave, joyless, and unexcitable temper ile in the eyes 


of m: ny readers, renders the character of Madame de Maintenon so 


unamiable. Some of the maxims of La Chétardie are w orthy to sur- 

vive his for: xotten works: “ We must give consol: ition without seeking 

to share its and we must share the sorrows of others without causing 

them any.—The grief that oppresses the heart is more useful than 
VOL. II. ae 
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the joy that swells it—It is doubly profitable and doubly honourable 
to be overwhelmed with bad news, and to be charged with the otlice 
of consoling others. —He that laments not in exile will not rejoice in 
his country.—Patience is an essence that evaporates by speech.— 
The saints are more anxious to preserve charity than to propagate 
their opinions.” 


36. The writings of MM. de Goncourt on the eighteenth century 
generally contain much that is frivolous and low, and their descrip- 
tions have so much diffuseness and so little life, that they are rather 
dull reading. Their recent work on the life of French women in the 
society of Paris has the additional fault of being without any unity, 
and without the interest of sketches of character. Yet there is some- 
times a happy hit. The eighteenth century, the authors tell us, is 
le siecle francais par excellence—a judgment which is not inspired by 
an exaggerated patriotism. They do not describe it in favourable 
colours, and yet they seem to love its loose and lawless life. ‘ We 
wish to exhibit the manners of an age that had no laws but its man- 
ners.” That it was a state of society extremely unnatural, at the 
same time that it was free and easy, appears most distinctly in the 
lives of women. It was full of restraint, but not in the moral order, 
Whilst husbands encouraged the libertinage of their wives, children 
were taught to kiss their mother under her chin, for fear of disturb=- 
ing her rouge. 

The army and the church offered so many resources for younger 
sons that the wealth of an influential house increased with the number 
of boys to be provided for. The birth of a daughter was consequently 
a disappointment, and she was kept during her childhood at a dis- 
tance from her parents ; first, with a nurse in the country (a practice 
which furnishes the scenery of so many French comedies), then with 
a governess, and then in a convent. Our authors undertake the de- 
fence of the convents, but only on the ground that they were as little 
like convents as possible. The news of the court penetrated through 
the walls ; all that was going on was discussed, and there was much 
visiting and gossip. MM. de Goncourt stoutly deny that enforced 
vocations were of frequent occurrence, and they admire the moral 
fitness of convents as a refuge for persons not remarkable for beauty ; 
according to the pitiless maxim of those days, “ une femme laide est 
un ctre qui n’a point de rang dans Ja nature, ni de place dans le 
monde.” The discipline of these houses was an imitation of Madame 
de Maintenon’s rules for Saint-Cyr; and the authors draw a com- 
parison between the general conduct of the pupils before and after 
marriage, which is highly favourable to the immediate influence of 
the conventual education, One great characteristic of modern society 
was totally wanting, and must have made a Paris salon of those days 
very different from what is facetiously called the present state of par- 
ties. Ladies did not take their daughters out. The sweet demorali- 
sation of that interval during which young people take their affairs 
into their own hands was unknown, and the flirting propensities of 
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feminine nature could not be gratified before marriage. The trut! 
is, the atmosphere of society was such as it was hard to breathe 
without being tainted; and it was in the interest both of parents 
and husbands that the period of probation should be shortened. 
There is a remarkable contrast in this respect between the upper 
and the middle class. The bowrgeoise loved her daughter better than 
the noble lady, and educated her at home. She was a better mother 
and a better wife than the woman of rank. But she had not the 
same virtues which MM. de Goncourt represent as the usual result 
of a conventual education. ‘The memoirs of Casanova would have 
illustrated this remark ; but the authors, who use Crébillon’s novels 
as evidence, have neglected the information to be derived from that 
more authentic and not more scandalous source. Yet a very erudite 
historian has taken the trouble to examine all the statements of Casa- 
nova that relate to known persons, and his veracity has stood the 
test of a searching criticism. 

It is curious to find that wedding-cards were introduced at Paris 
in 1754. Copies of the first ever sent are preserved in the Imperial 
Library. About the same time that change came over the French 
language, against which Sir Philip Francis used often to rail in 
Engl: indie use of exaggerated epithets and exclamations. In the 
restrained and sober French of the reign of Lewis XLV. this was 
unknown. Even private letters, those of Pascal for instance, are en- 
tirely free from it. Madame de Sévigné, however, is not so faultless 
in this respect; and her letters, which appeared about the time in 
question, may have lowered somewhat the standard of the golden 
age. Our authors do not attempt any explanation of it. But it must 
be remembered that the same innovation had occurred in England 
not long before. ‘The co iversations in Swift, and even in the fasti- 
dious Congreve, are deeply marked with this altered tone, in com- 
parison with the Danaea which was spoken by Dryden or Temple. 
Writers of the school of Rousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre carried 
this fault into literature, and it was exaggerated further still by Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine, until in the Misérables it reached a pitch 
of extravagance which disfigures the style of the most eloquent of 
Frenchmen. But there isa very strong reaction against this excess 
in the works of Cousin and Tocqueville, and in the more recent 
Writings of Guizot. 

There is not much about politics in the book of MM. de Gon- 
court. <A great lady met Turgot’s invasion of the aristocratic privi- 
leges with a clever remark: “ Whatever my respect for the king may 
be, I never felt that I owed him what I am. I know that the nobili ty 
has sometimes made the sovereign, but I defy y you to show that the 
king made us noble.” ‘This was the s — of the émigrés ;—just, if we 
consider the origin of the European nobility and the development of 
monarchy, but ludicrous under Lewis XV., and destined to be the 
ruin of his descendants. The Countess de Maugiron writes to her 
husband a letter typical of matrimonial relations at that time: “Je 
vous écris parceque je n’ai rien a faire. Je finis parceque Je nal 
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rien 2 vous dire. Sas senage, tres-fich¢ée d'etre Maugiron.” But the 
most suggestive facts are the death-scenes. Some insiated on dying 
before company, and desired that a noisy | game should be played 1 by 
their deathbed to drown their last gasp. In the Journal de Collé a 
lady’s maid says to her dying mistress: “ Madame la Duchesse, le 
bon Dieu est la, permettez-vous qu’on le fasse entrer ? il souhaiterait 
avoir lhonneur ‘de vous administrer.” Our authors give several anec- 
dotes of this kirid, and conclude with the elaborate point: “ C’est le 
siécle oti l'agonie, dépassant l’insouciance, atteindra & l’épigramme.” 


37. If we wished to give a favourable idea of Mr. Macknicht’s 
Life of Bolingbroke, we should select from it some passages on King 
William III. in preference to the discussion on the character of the 
hero himself, whose place in the political and literary history of 
England his biographer has not attempted to define. The following 
remarks, in mitigation of Macaulay’s panegyric on William, are 
sound and sensible: “From his ear ly manhood he had been closely 
connected with English affairs, and yet he never appears to have 
taken the slighest pains to really understand or humour the English 
character . . . . He seems never to have rightly comprehended the 
Immense import ance to the whole combined world of that great 
revolution which had placed the English crown upon his head, 
After the landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay, the work of 
the Dutch republic was done. Notwithstanding all the wars of 
William, Holland, in the eighteenth century, oradual ly sunk into 
comparative insignificance, from which there was no prospect of her 
ever again emerging to play the part ofa state of the first rank . ' 
So great was his dislike to this lady” (the Princess Anne) “ that 
could the Parliament have been induced to consent to it, and proper 
guarantees have been given by the French for the security and 
independence of Holland, he would have troubled himself very little 
at the prospect of the ultimate succession of her brother. Had such 
a result been brought about, the great lesson which the revolution 


had taught to nations and sovereigns, and the mighty principle of 


popular government it had asserted, must have been gradually 
effaced. But the supineness, if not snl sas sore which 
William showed on this vital matter indicates clearly how little the 
cause of the revolution, as a cause, and the hie of England, 
where they seemed not to affect the interests of Holland, entered into 
his consideration” (p. 29). In reality, no — is more absurd 
than to suppose that there was a spirit incompatible with freedom in 
the House of Stuart. That spirit was not less powerful in the early 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover ; and the principles which it was 
found possible to vindicate against George II. would not have been 
at the mercy of men like the Chevalier or the Pretender. They w ould 
have learned to submit to the inevitable force of opinions and cireun- 
stances as easily as princes who were at the same time goverh- 
ing their dominions abroad with absolute authority. It is as absurd 
to regard the adversaries of the Act of Settlement as traitors, or to 
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say with Mr. Macknight that England had outgrown the Stuarts 
p. 422), as it 1s unjust to estim: te the intellect of Charles Edward 
by the illiterate style of his correspondence, or to judge his force of 
character by his alleged readiness to apost itise. Perhaps, if Marl- 
borough and Bolingbroke had succeeded in their scheme, England 
might have escaped the two worst features of the Hanoverian reigns— 
the long domination of the great families established under kings 
who were fore ‘igners, and the renovation of the penal laws and of 
the oligarchy in Ireland—evils against which a later generation 
waged a long conflict on behalf of the constitution, and cained the 
halt-won victories of Emancipation and Reform. 

Mr. Macknight completely overlooks the distinction which marks 
Bolingbroke among English statesmen, and imparts to his career 
a significance more characteristic than the moralising peroration of 
his biographer. The author of the peace of Utrecht is memorable 
in history for the greater achievement of having elevated 'Toryism 
for a moment to the dignity of a political theory. No other man 
has ever attempted this; and the loss of those great orations in which 
Secretary St. John flung the mantle of philosophy over the October 
Club, and cajoled the stout defenders of the interests of their class 
into the exciting belief that they could understand and sustain a 
principle, deserved to be lamented by Mr. Pitt, who led the Tories 
without dreaming of inspiring their minds with an idea, For it was 
in the nature and definition of Toryism that it lived on class interests 
or on religious opinions, and borrowed the elements of its vitality 
from a different order of ideas. At times it subsisted by the de- 
liberate suppression of political thought; made the denial of principle 
pass for a principle, and the repudiation of obligations for a duty; 
and carried, under pretence of expediency, measures which it de- 
clared to be wrong. It raised some extraneous object above the 
consideration of public right, the very existence of which it was 
ready to question, if it appeared in antagonism with any cherished 
interest of some portion of society. The ery that the Church was 
in danger, or the landlord threatened, did duty instead of a political 
idea, and acted far more pow erfully than any thing based on reason- 
ing could have acted on uneducated minds. Therefore the most 
illt istrious chiefs of the party either were not reared in its arms, or 
deserted it in the maturity of their powers; and they are all reckoned 
by their party either converts or apostates. A rational system could 
be created for it only by one who did not share its superstitions. 
Bolingbroke, a man free from very definite family traditions, of a 
philosophical turn of mind that impelled him to look for principles, 
and with a love of enterprise that was not curbed by the heavy 
responsibilities of wealth, at the same time a profligate and an un- 
believer, was predestined to be the theorist of Toryism. 

Mr. M: acknight discerns an inconsistency between his doctrines 
as the leader of the House of Commons in the days of Swift and the 
Examiner, and as the plotting adversary of W alpole i in the days of 
Pulteney and the Craftsman; and he even alleges a divergency be- 
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tween his practice and his opinions. No doubt, in Bolingbroke’s 
mind, the idea of honesty or truth was not present; but there is in- 
justice in these accusations. His indifference to aida problems and 
pr lexities enabled him to discern what was politically beneficial, 
independently of those grounds on which contending moralists w wale 
have differed, or on which the exclusiveness of a particular creed 
would have made them reluctant to admit a general rule. Thus he 
supported the bill against occasional conformity, when he was the 
most notorious and unblushing rake in the metropolis. In later life, 
when he was a confirmed infidel, too bitter if not too sincere for 
hypocrisy, he argued that an established church was an essential 
institution of good policy. It is a very crude explanation which his 
biographer gives, that this was a tribute which he considered due to 
his former Toryism. What he said was in a measure perfectly true, 
and it was a truth which most men zealously believing in any 
religion would have shrunk from stating without qualification. 
Nor was there any fundamental difference between the doctrines 
of St. John intoxicated with success, and those professed by Boling- 
broke when sobered by adversity. In his prosperous days his 
views on the essential questions of the seat and transmission of 
authority were those of the Whigs. As his biographer says: “St. 
John might abandon the politics of the Puritans and of his fan ily 5 
but, do what he w ould, he never could become a cavalier. Faith was 
altogether wanting ; wall what he wanted in faith he strove to make 
up by blind and intemperate party zeal” (p. 65). Ile accommodated 
his really liberal ideas to the party with which he acted, by extra- 

ragant errors in political economy, such as his hatred for capital- 
ists and for the Bank of England, and the policy of a violent par- 
tisan, such as the swamping of the House of Lords in 1711. But 
he never sympathised with Sacheverell or Atterbury. The differ- 
ence that appears in his later works refers to the attributes of party. 
At that time the Tories were the weakest, and were unable to drive 
Walpole from oflice. Bolingbroke regarded Walpole as his per- 
sonal enemy, and the cause of his own exclusion from power. Con- 
sequently he strove to obliterate party distinctions, in order to form 
a coalition against the Whig minister. To this combination he 
applied the aie patriotism, “which holds so large a place in his 
later works. “I know,” he wrote, “all parties too well to esteem 
any.” Mr. Macknight is hardly just to his great literary merits, 
and views him too much as a po litician. He informs us, however, 
that the text of several of his posthumous works is very incorrect, 
and that in a new edition great alterations ought to be introduced 
from the man luscripts at the British Museum (p. 515). 

Our author is much puzzled concerning the fi umily of the second 
Lady Bolingbroke. In one place (p. 548), he says he “is justified 
in concluding” that she may have had one d: aughter by her first 
husband, the Marquis de Villette ; whilst in another passage (p. 
621) he seems to have no doubt that she had two d: ughters S If he 
had been more familiar with the French literature of that peri iod, 
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and with the history of the “ beautiful Circassian” who sometimes 
appears in his pages, he would not have left this question in obscurity. 
The Marquis de Villette left a daughter by his first wife, the well- 
known Madamede C Caylus. In his old age he married Mademoiselle 
de Marsilly, a protégée of Madame de Maintenon, by whom he had 
a son and two d: auchters, The youngest of diene, whom our author 
confounds with her h: alf-sister, Madame de Caylus (p. 547), married 
M. Montmorin Saint-Hérem in 1724. The other became Abbess of 
Notre-Dame at Sens. To this abbey Lady Bolingbroke more than 
once retired in her old age ; and we know not how this fact is to be 


reconciled with the re ‘port th; at she embraced Protestantism on her 
second marriage. 


38. Warburton is chiefly remarkable as one of that dynasty of lite- 
rary rulers which began with Ben Jonson, and came to a natural 
end when the English world of letters became split up into too many 
provinces for any one man to be capable of dictating to all, and 
the reign of reviews and newspapers began. Of the four who 
bore rule almost throughout the last century, Pope was the legiti- 
mate king, Warburton the usurper, Johnson the presicent of the 
aristocratic house, and Parr the demagogue and pretender, in whose 
days the kingdom was divided, and English lterature set upon a 
new basis. Pope, who had raised himself to Dryden's throne by his 
own merits, maintained himself there partly by intrigue, partly by 
the rigour pe severity of his government. W neato, who, in 
spite of his arroyance, must have “been perfectly aware o f the nul lity 
of his pretensions to the succession, determined to win it and actu- 
ally did succeed to the scourge, if not to the crown, of Pope. An 
attorney developed into a clergyman, Warburton was, before all 
things, a devourer of books, with a voracious appetite, small digestion, 
and retentive memory,—a desultory amasser of learned and un- 
learned lumber. W thout a notion of the real organic growth of 
ideas, and of the development of history, he made his faney the 
tyrant, first of his own intellect, and then of the minds of his fol- 
lowers. An inveterate theorist, his vanity congealed his most va- 
porous hypotheses into facts, waa sought to impose them as a law 
upon mankind. ‘The most paradoxical of sophists, he undertook to 
demonstrate the divinity of the mission of Moses, by proving that 
the religion which he founded had no reference to the next world, 
and that the merit of the revelation made through him was its con- 
cealment of that doctrine of a future life which was known to all 
other religions. For the supposed absence from the Jewish system 
of the doctrine which is the common corner-stone of religion and 
morality, society and the state, demonstrated to his mind that such 
a system could not have existe d naturally, and must therefore have 
been miraculously, that is divinely, supported. The most self-con- 
tradictory of reasoners, he sought to prove the supernatural cha- 
racter ot the occurrences which interrupted the rebuilding of the 


] 


Jewish Temple under Julian, by showing that they were strictly 
i. . ‘ al 
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natural. The most unpolitical of politicians, he supporied the “ alli- 
ance of Church and State,” by reducing the Church to a mere tool 
of government, and by m: id ing it the duty of the State to establish 
any religion that might be professed by the m: jority of its subjects. 
His scholarship was inaccurate, his historical knowledge confused, 
his prose style bombastic, unequal, and inelegant; his ear for poetry 
faulty to excess ; and yet he set himself up, and was widely acknow- 
ledged, to be the great critic of the day. Arrogant and absurd, 
petulant and insolent, no one ever wielded the critic’s club with 
greater violence or less reason ; and yet his sway was not much 
more disturbed by his reluctant subje cts than Pope’s had been. 

Without hope of succeeding by the ordinary means to the elec- 
tive empire of letters, W arburton determined to succeed by adoption, 
Having, by a little judicious flattery of Concanen and Theobald, 
made good his entrance into the literary world, he introduced him- 
self by the same arts to Pope, to whom he rendered the very essential 
service of showing him how to explain away and disavow the fatalist 
tendencies which Bolingbroke’s influence had communicated to the 
Essay on Man. Ue soon became ne cessary to Pope. In their 
united labours he was always content to sing the second part, and to 
do so with a discreet sotto voce, which supported, but did not inter- 
fere with, the principal voice. They had common friends and 
common enemies. Pope proclaimed his genius, and in his will made 
him his literary heir. 

Warburton had studied, and not in vain, Pope’s system of go- 
vernment. The poet had rewards to distribute, and punishments to 
inflict, some of them very severe. The Dunciad was the Botany Bay 
of the realm of letters. Whoever was transported to its text, or 
condemned to figure in its notes, became zpso fucto a literary felon, a 
branded convict, an outcast. As editor of the Dunciad, Warburton 
had, in Pope’s lifetime, been promoted to be chief-justice of the critic’s 
bench (1742). After Pope’s death, as proprietor of the Dunciad 
(1744), he became both legislator and judge. He succeeded to 
Pope's power of impaling any offender on a note in a new edition. 
Thus he punished Hanmer and Dr. Burton in 1744, and Edwards 
—who, however, took a bitter revenge—and Cooper in 1751. The 
successive editions of his own Divine Legution were used to the same 
etiect ; and Jortin in 1751, as well as Lowth in 1762, talked of the 
‘** Colossus” whipping his opponents at the cart’s tail in a note to 
this book, “the ordinary place of his literary executions,” or pil- 
lorying them in the Dunciad, “another engine which, as legal 
proprietor, he very ingeniously and judiciously applied to the same 
purpose. 

Warburton took too good a measure of himself to suppose that 
he resembled Pope. He rather aspired to be like Bentley, whom 
he disparaged through envy, and not through contempt. He affected 
the same playfulness in talk, and the same severity in writing, as 
the great critic. Neither did he neglect in »fter-life the practice of 
those arts by which he had at first gained Pope’s confidence. As 
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he had won his way up to Pope by flattering Concanen, and had 
maintained himself there by flattering Pope, so did he afterwards 
seek to propitiate the nobles of the empire which he had inherited. 
He was civil to Lowth, to Jortin, to Conyers Middleton, to Hoadley. 
He wrote a preface to Richardson’s Clarissa. Ue gave Zachary 
Grey some slight assistance for his JZudibras, which was acknow- 
ledged in terms more befitting the eminence of the potentate who 
gave it, than the worth of the sift. In 1744 he wrote a preface to 
Mrs. Cockburn’s reply to Ruthertorth’s Essay on Virtue, though he 
did not agree with her principles, which were those of Samuel 
Clarke. He was civil alike to all who exhibited the animus of sub- 
mission to the censorship he set up. 

It Scott was the great magician of 1820, we may call Warburton 
the Sidrophel of 1744. Like Sidrophel ee had his Whackum, or 
under-conjuror, to fetch and carry intelligence, to “ serve his master 
in quality of poetaster,’ * and to “beat his brains to advance his 
master’s fame and gains.” This was Hurd, who evidently intended 
to succeed Warburton, as Warburton had succeeded Pope. But 
Warburton’s dominions had diminished before he died, and Hurd 
came into a worthless inheritance. When Warburton’s power was 
greatest, the literature of England was chiefly religious, because 
religion was the thing chiefly attacked and defended. It was the 
period of free-thinkers and apologists. Literature, therefore, was very 
much in clerical hands. This gave great advantages to a clerical 
pretender to the throne, Laymen, histusians, or politicians might 
stand aloof; Bolingbroke might adabecun to him his “ Epistle to the 
most impudent man living;” Horace Walpole might sneer and crack 
his jokes; Akenside might renounce him; Gibbon might despise the 
dictator and his “ slaves ;” Hume might smile at “ the illiberal petu- 
lance, arrogance, and scurrility of the Warburtonian school ;? but 
the clergy, the great literary body of the day, were obliged either to 
submit, or fight, or be punished. Warburton’s dominion was endan- 
gered not only by the rise of non-clerical literatures, such as that 
of Johnson and his school, outside his province, but by the rivalries 
and rebellions of his own subjects; and he bequeathed to Hurd, 
1779, an ever-narrowing power, which was eaten into by the rise 
of Wesley (who, however, had behaved very humbly when grossly 
attacked by Warburton, in 1763) and the Evangelicals on one side, 
and by the really learned school of Butler, Secker, Lowth, and their 
followers, on the other. Hurd’s death took place in 1808; and his 
pecthumous edition of Warburton’s correspondence (1809) only 
served to show the spite of Sidrophel and Whackum against all the 
chief liter rary men of their age. It makes Young “ the finest writer 
of nonsense,” and Rutherforth “the meanest pedant,” of the time ; 
Spence “an extreme poor creature,” Smollett a “vagabond Scot,’ 
Johnson an insolent and malignant fool, Jortin a dirty fellow as 
vain as he is dirty, Jackson a wretch, Taylor a man with less 
understanding than a dunce, Priestley a wretched fellow, and Vol- 
taire a scoundrel ; the bench of bishops is a wooden bench, the 
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court an earthly Pi indemonium, the government “ lumpish,” the 
church a humble slave of the lumpish minister, Scotch meta; physics 
‘“ moonshine,” anit Cambridge the kingdom of dullness. 

Warburton had other slaves besides Hurd. The rewards which 
he was able to bestow naturally made some writers anxious to serve 
him, and the bishop was not unwilling to employ others to do his 


more unpleasant tasks. ‘Towne was the “ Jearned person” whom he 
employed “to undergo the drudgery of turning over the dirty heap” 
of answers to his books s; “for,” says he, “y would not have the 


oe r conceive so miserably of me as to think I was ever disposed 

» look into them myself.” Nevertheless, he manifested the most 
a displeasure at the slightest word in them which seemed to 
reflect on him or his opinions, and showed it in a way that gradu- 
ally alienated all his friends except Hurd and Towne. 

It was a general complaint of the members of the republic of 
letters, said Lowth, in 1675, that they could not go peaceably on 
their business along the public road without being liable to meet 
a sturdy bravo; and that W arburton, in quality of demonstrator- 
eeneral of the divine legation of Moses, jana power as lord para- 
mount over all the realms of science, and declared that whoever 
failed of abject submission to him, or offered only moderate praise, 
was guilty of ‘malignant parsimony,” “ disrespect,” and ‘ indignity,” 
for which crimes he inflicted public correction on the offender. 
Lowth had been taunted with being an Oxford man, and therefore 
probably disaffected. He retorted, that Warburton had been an 
attorney, and therefore, according to Clarendon, in danger of be- 
coming proud, insolent, and pragmatical ; " virtue was shown in 
not having been bi one by his bree ding :-— “Now, my lord, as you 
have in your whole behaviour, and in a Il your writings, remarkably 
distinguished yourself by your humility, lenity, meekness, forbear- 
ance, candour, humanity, civility, decency, wood manners, good 
temper, moderation with regard to the opinions of others, and a 
modest diffidence of your own, this unpromising circumstance of 
your education is so far from being a disgrace to you, that it highly 
redounds to your praise.” 

in his efforts to fit himself to sit upon Pope's s seat, he had, in an 
unlucky hour, undertaken to edit and revise Shakespeare; this was 
a task which required learning such as he had not patience to 
acquire, moral qualities of mind which he did not possess, and a 
taste and ear to which he could make no pretensions, His work 
was ridiculous. Yet he exacted from his slaves the same respect 
for it as he required for the theories of the alliance, the divine 
legation, or his “ doctrine of grace.” Edwardes made great fun of 
his notes and emendations, and got out of them, by induction, a set 
of Warburtonian “ canons of criticism,’ which were gall and worm- 
wood to the dictator. 

His sensitiveness to criticism was a result of that qual lity of mind 
which enabled him to rule the republic of letters. More than any 
man of his day, perhaps, le was merely a literary man, He could 
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endure to be cheated; he could wait patiently for preferment without 
intriguing or making interest for it, and take naturally whatever 
‘ame in his Way ; but he could not bear one of his liter rary whims 

theories to be lightly esteemed, or a word to be uttered, or a 
dis: greement hinted at, in the matter of his writings. He had no 
idea of the connection of theory with practice, and therefore never 
looked that his theories should be worked out. The political phi- 
losophy of his “ alliance” is not that of a practical legislator, but a 
theoretical deduction of the mutual conditions of the alliance of 
Church and State from general principles carefully put together to 
insure the “amazing agreement” of the conclusion to be drawn out 
“ with our own happy establishment.” His friends thought it strange 
that he made no political figure in Parliament after he became a 
bishop. He knew himself better. He only attempted to speak on 
one occasion, and that a literary one,—when Wilkes in his /ssay 
on Woman had committed a breach of privilege by putting the 
bishop’s name to some licentious notes, parodied from those to Pope’s 
Lissay on Man. Ue did not take any part in the political move- 
ments of the day. He had no advice to give his young clergy, but 
to become more learned, and to avoid fanaticism. ‘He knew the dif- 
ference between learning and action, and was quite willing that the 
men of action should have all its emoluments. ‘ Scholars,” he said 
to Lord Chesterfield in 1745, “ who know but little of practical life, 
are apt to fancy that superior distinction in letters, or superior ser- 
vices in their profession, may entitle them to the honours of it. But 
things are not so ¢: wried. Hich stations, even of the more spiritual 
kind, require a knowledge of affairs. The pursuit of letters keeps 
men ‘ben the sight of business: and learned impressions make them 
unapt and awkward in the discharge of it. ‘The mind must be un- 
burdened before it will be able to move there, either with ease or 
grace.” 

Warburton set his seal upon a small tract of moral philosophy. 
The argument of his “ divine legation” required him to prove that 
the state is naturally impossible without religion, and therefore to 
controvert Bayle, who asserted the possibility of a stable republic of 
atheists, and to argue that the obligation of conscience presupposed 
a superior to whom that conscience was answerable, since otherwise 
there would be no obligation but one which each person might 
divest himself of at pleasure. Thus he drew out the proof of the 
being of God from the conscience. He says very good things on 
this head; but the controversy has been subjected to new conditions 
by the utilitarian philosophy of Bentham, by the humanitarian pan- 
theism of Auguste Comte, and the humanitarian atheism of Proud- 
hon, all of whom, not to mention Feuerbach, give explanations of 
obligation which Warburton’s arguments do not touch. 

Mr. Watson has had no access to unpublished sources of infor- 
mation; but his book is a careful compilation aie pul iblished ma- 
terials, and brings together many scattered strands of the literary 


. 


history of the eighteenth century. 
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39. Next to Gervinus, the most eminent of the Heidelberg school 
st iissasioon is Professor Hauser, a disciple of the learned and un- 
readable Schlosser. With little originality or power, he represents 
very fairly the average popular views of his Protestant countrymen,— 
views which are rather violent than extreme, and which imply no 
creat cffort of thought and no great bitterness of spirit. He takes 
his position between the elaborately systematising Gervinus, and 
Schlosser to whom all history was familiar, and whom it always 
irritated. ‘The tone of this school is essentially modern, and modern 
in a very different sense from that of Ranke. For although Ranke’s 
own range as a writer is limited to the three centuries between the 
close of the fifteenth and the middle of the eighteenth, yet his in- 
fluence has been more deeply felt in the study of the Middle Ages 
than in that of modern times. With one splendid exception, no 
great work on modern nay has proceeded from his disciples. 
‘They have all carried the critical method of treating authorities 
which they learnt trom him to light up the recesses of mediev al his- 
tory. And there they have done great service; for although generall 
destitute of that congenial intelligence and sympathy for the Middle 
Ages — other writers, such as Buhmer, Gfrorer, Wilken, have 
shown, they have exhibited both the impartiality and the critical 
accuracy which, until recent times, had only been used by classical 
scholars and or inestaliots. The seasante brilliant historian of the school, 
Sybel, was, however, more powerfully attracted by later times, and 
his History of the French Revolution reminds one more of the tend- 
encies of the Heidelberg writers than of the cold scientific spirit of 
serlin, ‘The History of Germany from the death of Frederick the 
Great to the establishment of the German Confederation, by Hiiusser, 
closely resembles the work of Sybel in its tone, its judgments, and 
the sources of its information, but does not equal 1t as a composition. 
It is the most complete narrative of the action of the Revolution on 
Germany ; and its general purpose is to vindicate the revival of Ger- 
man influence in Europe by the predominance of Prussia, 

We were curious to see whether the archives which Professor 
Hiiusser has consulted had revealed to him the secret causes which 
led to the seizure and execution of the Duke of Enghien. He has, 
however, left that mysterious question where he found it, and has not 
even wade d to the rumour to which another distinguished writer 
has given the authority of his name. Herr von Stramberg, namely, 
the aged author of the Antiquary of the Rhine, lived in those days 
in the society of the émigrés of Coblentz, and closed the eyes of a 
French nob leman, the Count d’Amas, who died of the shock which 
he had reeeived on learning the tr ante of Vincennes—a pheno- 
menon of which there were some examples at the death of Charles I. 

and of Lewis XVI. He affirms that he has had in his hands papers 
which prove that the prince was the victim of a conspiracy among 
the French royalists, the centre of which was at Bayreuth, several 
years before the catastrophe. No names are given, and the motive 
is not known; but Herr von Stramberg avers ‘that these secret ene- 
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mies pushed the prince to his fate, by lulling him in a false security 
while they excited the suspicions of Bonaparte. Herr Hiiusser looks 
upon the event as it affe cted Germany, or rather as it illustrates the 
condition to which the empire was reduced. No notice was taken 
either of the outrage at Ettenheim, or of the hasty murder in the 
castle-ditch. “ Men were silent, or at most were angry with those who 
threatened unpleasantly to Satu’ » their silence” (11. 497). Russia 
alone raised an indignant protest; but Talleyrand pointed with a 
sneer at the silence of Germany, and advised Alexander not to inter- 
fere. Baden was compelled to deprecate his anger, and to assure 
him that it had perfect confidence in the friendly dispositions of the 
French government. ‘The Diet of the empire avoided the discussion 
of the unpleasant question, first by postponement, and then by taking 
its summer vacation earlier than usual. 
In his account of the campaign of 1805, Herr Hiiusser describes 
a conversation between Napoleon and Mack after the capitulation of 
Ulm, on the authority of the unfortunate general’s own manuscript 
report. Mack’s subsequent defence, written in 1813, which has 
never been published, but a copy of which is before us, adds some 
very striking instances of the heedless folly by which his army was 
lost. He declares that only four weeks before the fall of Ulm; after 
the 20th of September, the Austrian ministers assured him that the 
war could not begin for at least four weeks, and that this assurance 
made him neglect the concentration of his troops. He also calcu- 
lated, according to the ordinary rules of war, that the neutral territory 
of Ansbach would not be violated, and that the Grand Army would 
take the usual time to march from the coasts of the channel to the 
valley of the Danube. But Napoleon unscrupulously violated the 
neutral territory; and, contrary to all tradition, he put his soldiers 
into carts, and transported them with a rapidity which it was impos- 
sible to foresee. ‘The Archduke Ferdinand was nominally the com- 
mander-in-chief, but the emperor had directed him to follow Mack’s 
advice, although he might in doubtful cases consult other officers. 
The last provision was concealed from Mack, who consequently felt 
himself often aggrieved, and accused the sndlaciellae of insubordination. 
At last the archduke expressly gave up all responsibility, and cast 
it on Mack’s shoulders—“ a decl aration,” says the ceneral, “ which 
was not calculated to assist the coolness wk my deliberations.” When 
the French appeared on the Danube below Ulm, Mack believed that 
they intended to attack the second army, wills with the Russians, 
was on the Inn. But when, instead of pursuing their march towards 
Austria, they began by a retrograde movement to surround the army 
at Ulm, he says he was convinced that they were rapidly retir- 
ing to reg All the warnings of his officers confirmed him in 
this be hef, | recause, he says, a Wise man is always strengthened in 
his opinion by contradic ‘tion that falls short of demonstration. ‘The 
only fact that reached him, on which he founded the notion that the 
French were ret ‘eating, was that he was informed on the 15th of 
October, two days before Ulm was invested, that nine French couriers 
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had passed through Stuttgart in one day. Eight years after the 
event, Mack persists in considering this circumstance a Very reason- 
able ground for supposing that Prussia had declared war, that 
English gold had excited a revolution in the Nethe: rlands, and that 
an English army had invaded Picardy. Ifthe ministers in Prussia 
and England had not shamefully neglected their duty, these things 
must have occurred; and so Mack lays part of the blame of his sur- 
render on Pitt, whom it destroyed. 

The capit iletiion Was signed on the 17th, and the foolish com- 
mander is very proud that on the loth he proclaimed the pain of 
death against any one who should mention the word “ surrender.” 
On the same day he was summoned. As he was sitting down to 
write his refusal, all his general officers forced their way into his 
room, and endeavoured to convince him that resistance was impos- 
sible. When they asked him what answer he meant to give the 
French officer, he cites with compl acency a reply which was wor thy 
of Philipon or Palafox (Zui Teufel will ich ihn schicken mit seiner imper- 
tinenten Aufforder ung!). One of the generals being his senior in rank, 
Mack offered to give up the command to him; but the other, Riesch, 
whose defeat at Elchingen the d ay before procured Ney his ducal 
title, refused the offer. The dispute lasted an hour. The generals 
were obv iously convinced of his incapacity ; and he, not sharing 
their opinion, suspected them of cowardice and treachery. He still 
pretended that Napoleon’s army would perish or retire, if they held 
out a week, and offered to begin eating horseflesh that very day. 
The chief point of interest in the negotiations is that, when he asked 
for terms, Ney gave Lichtenstein his ‘word of honour that an Austrian 
division was already taken, on the night of the 15th, although it did 
not in fact surrender till the 18th. It is also clear, from the account 
of Mack’s dispute with his officers, that the garrison of Ulm was far 
less in number than is commonly stated. Hiiusser gives it at 23,000 
men. Mack asserts that it must have been near 20,000; but the 
commanders declared there were under 15,000, not half of whom 
would fight. It is certain also that the states of the army were not 
known to the staff. The troops were to lay down their arms on the 
25th, but Mack chose that it should be done on the 20th; and for 
this he was, of course, most strongly censured. He, on the contrary, 
thinks it the eilentins feature of the whole affair, in which he did 
not allow his subordinates to baffle his magnanimous purpose. ‘The 
combined army, which afterwards met its fate at Austerlitz, was just 
then entering Bavaria, in the belief that Napoleon’s forces were stopped 
by the resistance of Ulm. It was in great danger of being attacked 
unawares by the whole French army, “and completely beaten. But, 
by an ingenious stroke of policy, Mack prevailed on Napoleon to 
accept his 20,000 men five days before the stipulated time, in order 
that he might have time to save the Russians, who, he says, had 
been particularly recommended to him by the Emperor. And he 
relates with complacency that when he 1 brought the news of his own 
discomfiture to Braunau, Kutusow was infinitely obliged to him for 
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the information; and that, in sho rt, he came back to Austria as a sort 
of saviour of his country, There is not hing in this extraordinary 
paper to explain the great reputation of Mack during the first twelve 
years of the revolutionary wars, and the infatuation which the English 
governinent seemed to have conceived for him during his visit to 
London in 1794. It has been gravely reported that the haste and 
confusion with which the Austrian government prepared for this 
campaign were such, that they forgot to make allowance for the dif- 
ference of the calendar in e: culating the arrival of the Russian allies. 
If this had been true, Mack would not have failed to use the fact in 
his own exculpation ; but there is nothing about it in his Defence. 


40. Mr. Senior is busily occupied, in the intervals between the 
publication of important new works, in collecting whatever is most 
worthy to survive ct his shorter productions during an active literary 
career of more than forty years. Of the articles he has lately reprinted 
in one volume from the Ldinburgh Review, the best is on Lord 
King; but several of the others are interesting, and, though written 
without deep research, are creditable to the taste and ability of the 
author. The estimate of the constitution of 1795, in the sketch 
of the elder Berryer, 1s a good piece of political writing: “Its fun- 
damental pr inciples were change and collision. Neither the electoral, 
the legislative, nor the executive body were to remain unaltered for 
more than one year. It made experience in public affairs a —. 
disqualification, A member of the legislature was not reéligible till 
after two years’ interval, nor a member of the directory till after a 
The members of the legislature, incapable of any other functions, 
were necessarily in opposition to the directory. The five directors, 
with no head and no common interest, whom accident had made wile 
leagues and accident was to separate, necessarily split into factions. 
All the principles of good government were sacrificed to republican 
jealousy of those to whom power was to be entrusted” (p. 50). Mr. 
Senior has no knowledge of Catholic doctrine, or of the real nature 
of the Church. It is therefore to his credit that. looking at the world 
externally and impartially, he should be raised above the common 
prejudice that represents Catholicism as less favourable than some 
forms of Protestantism to the progress of civilisation. After saying 
that the Reformation lost its power of expansion when Luther died, 
and that the limits of the success of Protestantism are nearly as he 
left them,—a passage in which Calvin ought to be substituted for 
Luther, and which is delusive unless allowance be made for subse- 
quent changes backward and forward,—Mr. Senior thus proceeds 
(p. 350): “ Nor is this to be ascribed to inferiority of political insti- 
tutions or of cultivation. ‘The democratic cantons of Switzerland, 
and the well-governed industrious Flemings, are as strenuous in their 
adherence to Roman Catholicism as the despotically ruled Danes 
were in their rejection of it. The most highly civilised portions of 
the Continent are France, Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany. 
Not one-fourth of their inhabitants are Protestants.” 
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When citing the opinions of the distinguished advocate who had 
begun to plead under Lewis XVI, Mr. Senior alludes to the par- 
liaments, which, with a str: inge misconception of history, he describes 
as the supporters of pure monarchy (p. 18). In truth, the parlia- 
ments did contribute vastly to the concentration of the royal power, 
by breaking down all rival jurisdictions and by centralising authority, 
They were a limit, indeed, as well as a prop to the royal power; for 
nothing can permanently reinforce the influence of the crown which 
cannot in some cases resist 1t. But they monopolised that privilege, 
and, by usurping the place of the old constitutional Estates, swept 
away every barrier but themselves. ‘Their services to the king were 
very clearly understood and expressed early in the fifteenth century, 
by one of the wisest of Frenchmen. In an address delivered before 
Charles VI. in the year 1418, the Chancellor Gerson spoke as fol- 
lows: “ Sire, c'est la plus principale g garde de vostre royaulme ce que 
vous n’avés qu’ une cour de justice souveraine, c’est vostre parlement, 
auquel vous méme répondeés, et tous aultres subjets le doivent mieulx 
faire. Par deffaut dune telle Cour vont a perdition aultres pays, 
comme Allemanie et Italie, ou le plus fort vaint, et vive qui vainche’ 
(Opera, ed Dupin, iv. 667 , At last, when every other element of 
resistance was gone, the crown, impatient even of the opposition of 
the magistracy, “turned against its chief support. By a coup-d’état 
the authority of the parliaments was overturned, the last extremity of 
despotism ensued, and the end speedily follow ed. There is another 
passage of the same kind, which appears to us infelicitous and un- 
philosophical, about “ the despotism which seems to be the inevit- 
able result of military rule” (p. 58). They are necessarily connected, 
because a military government unites in itself both the whole phy- 
sical force and the moral authority. It is the distinction and separa- 
tion of these that secures a really free submission. It is as necessary 
that society, when it is at issue with the state on account of its 
breaches of the law, should have force sutlicient to protect its rights 
as it is that the state should, under ordinary circumstances, be 
strong enough to enforce the law against the members of society. 
The maintenance of the civil and criminal code is the work of the 
state; the vindication of the public constitutional law is more a’ 
cularly the duty of the nation. Therefore a state in which the law is 
powerless to punish a thief, or in which society is unable to restrict 
the action of the gov ernment, are equally opposed to the notion of 
polity. Anarchy follows in one case, and despotism in the other. 

It is odd that an article which appeared in October 1842 should 
speak of Berryer as still living. He died in June 1841; and Mr. 
Senior seems to have remained in ignorance of the fact in revising 
his paper for the present collection, at a time when he would have 
been more than a hundred years old. The author does not exhibit 
the prepossessions of a lawyer, and, though writing much on legal 
subjects, passes over points on which a literary jurist might be 
expected to touch. Ina fair sketch of the character of Holt, one o! 
his most remarkable merits is overlooked—that of having put an 
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end in this country to trials for witchcraft. A more serious omis- 
sion is that in speaking at great length of Feuerbach’s Criminal 
Trials, Mr. Senior gives no information respecting the character ot 
the great jurist who wrote them, or of the eminent position he fills 
in the history of jurisprudence. Anselm von Feuerbach was the 
principal reformer of the criminal law in Germany by his writings, 
and as the author of the Bavarian code, which was published in 
1813, and has since been adopted by many states both in and out 
of Germany. Compared with the legislation of Frederick the Great, 
of Napoleon, of Livingstone, and of Macaulay, his code has a great 
superiority in point of precision and of philosophic system and 
symmetry, whilst in clearness and elegance of expression he is not 
surpassed by the eloquent author of the Indian code. It is the 
peculiar character of his juridical views that gives so singular an 
interest to his collection of remarkable trials. The prevention of 
crime is, according to Feuerbach, the end of punishment. ‘The 
physical force exercised by the police is insufficient for that purpose, 
and must be supplemented therefore by psychological compulsion. 
The impulse to a wrong act resides in the expectation of pleasure 
which it will afford. This must be counteracted by the certainty of 
an amount of pain which will follow its performance more than 
equal to the pain of renunciation. It follows that the penalty should 
increase in proportion, not to the crime, but to the temptation, and 
that the punishment should be most severe where the real internal 
guilt is least. Punishment, indeed, could never be excessive, ac- 
cording to this theory of prevention, which allowed no discretion 
to the judge, but made the penalty certain, by binding the sentence 
closely to the letter of the law. At the same time Feuerbach ac- 
complished the suppression of torture in Bavaria, in spite of the 
resistance of the king, who believed that the change would open the 
door to all manner of crimes. He was also ardently opposed to 
trial by jury. His philosophy was profoundly irreligious, and his 
philanthropy was of that sickly kind which revolts at one sort of 
severity, and protects itself against the results of a superficial leniency 
by a new species of cruelty which the sanctions of age and religion, 


or the abuses arising from it, have not yet made ‘hateful to sys- 
tematic reformers. 


41. A brilliant development of youthful intellect is not always the 
surest pledge of future greatness; but the Remains of Arthur Henry 
Hallam contain abundant evidence that the noble tribute of genius 
to affection so familiar to all English readers in the verses of /n 
Memoriam is something more than the passionate expression of a 
partial enthusiasm; and that others besides his personal friends have 
reason to regret the premature close of “a life which all the Muses 
decked” with gifts of such bright and various promise. Before he 
was ten years old, as we learn from a brief memoir prefixed to the 
volume, Arthur Hallam had given unusual indications of talent by 
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writing several tragedies. At Eton, though a good scholar, he 
showed a greater devotion to modern than to classical literature, 
Among the Greek poets, A’schylus and Sophocles, among the Latin, 
Lucretius, were his favourites; giving early prophecy of that philo- 
sophical tendency of thought which in his later years became more 
perceptibly predominant, and would in all probability, had he lived, 
have supplied the ultimate resolution of his varied and somewhat 
erratic tastes. As with most boys of imaginative temperament, 
Byron was his first love; but he soon transferred his preterence to 
Wordsworth and Shelley, and still more emphatically to Dante and 
Shakespeare. In merely mechanical memory he was deficient, but 
“could remember any thing associated with an idea.” He only 
cared to acquire facts so far as they served for illustration of philo- 
sophical or political principles. For mathematics he seems to have 
had an aversion, and he never made any attempt to gain university 
distinctions at Cambridge. Three letters, two from university friends, 
one from an old school-fellow, ‘give an interesting account of his 
character and habits. All agree in bearing witness, abundantly 
confirmed by his writings, to his “deep enthusiastic affections both 
religious and human.” His studies seem to have been very desultory; 
he was a brilliant and rapid rather than a patient thinker,—faults 
which growing years would naturally correct. But he died at twenty- 
two. Few even of the greatest men have written much before that age 
which will bear a rigorous scrutiny ; and his compositions, to be fairly 
judged, must be tested not so much by their performance as their 
promise. ‘Tried by that standard, they challenge a verdict of very 
high praise. ‘The present volume contains, besides several poetical 
pieces, four essays (two of which obtained college prizes at Trinity), 
and part of a review of Tennyson. The influence of Wordsworth is 
very perceptible in his poems, especially the “ Meditative Fragments” 
in blank verse, and some of the Sonnets. That he was a poet by 
nature, he has left clear evidence; but there is, for the most part, a 
pensive and almost metaphysical tone about his poetry, which con- 
firms our opinion that he would have been chiefly remarkable as a 
philosopher. Even in such touching utterances of affection as the 
sonnet beginning “ When gentle fingers cease to touch the string,” 
or the stanzas on his “ Sister’s birthday,” this tendency betrays 
itself. We regret that his essay on Eternal Punishment and the 
Origin of Evil, published elsewhere by Professor Brown, has not 
been ‘reprinted here. It was not of course to be expected that the 
thoughts of a youth of twenty would throw any fresh light on a 
problem which has necessarily baffled the wisest both of Heathen 
and Christian thinkers, but it would not be easy to find one better 
calculated to exhibit the play of his peculiar genius. The short 
essay on Sympathy, and the review of Tennyson, give perhaps most 
exclusive prominence of any contained in this volume to his ana- 
lytical habit of mind. Some parts of the former recall vividly the 
famous disquisition on Zowe ovpdrtoc in the Phedrus, to which he has 
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elsewhere alluded; his vindication of the “ absolute disinterestedness” 
of sympathy, and exposure of the fallacy arising from a confusion, 
ither of language or of thought, which underlies the usual statement 
of the “ selfish theory,” are particularly happy. He had already fore- 
seen—what the public tardily acknowledged—his friend’s eminence 
as a poet. The oration on the influence of Italian and English works 
of imagination is remarkable for the wide knowledge displayed of 
the history of literature both English and Continental; a knowledge 
extraordinary in a youth of twenty. The concluding remarks on 
the German critical school are striking, though the event has not 
justified his belief that “the Revolution of 1830 has closed up the 
German era, just as the Revolution of 1789 closed up the French 
era.” There is similar evidence of varied and extensive reading in 
his remarks, written a year later, on Rossetti’s Disquisizione sullo 
Spirito Antipapale, but informed by maturer power of intellect. 

One of the most prominent features of these essays, besides the 
careful elaboration of idea, is the precision and elegant finish of 
their style, free alike from the slipshod hurry of mere youthful 
enthusiasm, and from that gaudy and turgid rhetoric which often 
marks the earlier compositions even of such writers as Macau- 
lay: there is nothing here like the tinsel of the essay on Milton. 
But it would be a very mistaken inference to suppose that Arthur 
Hallam had arrived at a precocious maturity of power. There is 
evidence of growth, even in the little that is left to us, not only in 
his knowledge, but in his mastery of it. We have already adverted 
to the analytical habit of his mind, the constant tendency rerum 
cognoscere causas, Which brings him of course frequently across the 
beaten tracks of philosophical or political speculation, but leads him 
to approach every subject from his own stand-point, and to contri- 
bute to its investigation much that is peculiarly his own. It 1s, 
indeed, rather in their many incidental suggestions than in their 
direct scope that the main interest of his essays is to be looked for. 
There is not, probably, much new to be said about “the philo- 
sophical writings of Cicero,” but the remark that “the voice of the 
critical conscience is still and small, like that of the moral; it can- 
not entirely be stifled where it has been heard, but it may be 
disobeyed,”—+tells us a good deal about the distinction between ora- 
tory and rhetoric, or between true and false art of all kinds, So, 
again, the writer’s searching criticism of the respective merits of the 
Stoic and Epicurean schools is eminently suggestive. He has cor- 
rectly appreciated the contrasts of Greek and Roman literature 
resulting from radical divergence of national character. But it 1s 
an exaggeration to say that the Romans “had zo original literature.” 
Their philosophical writers certainly were never more than servile 
copyists; but their greatest poets did not simply imitate a foreign 
ideal; some, like Catullus, did not imitate at all: and political (as 
distinguished from forensic) oratory was their peculiar sphere. Nor 
does Mr. Hallam sufficiently indicate the reasons which made stoi- 
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cism, alone of Greek philosophies, from its special adaptation to 
the natural bent of their genius and the circumstances of their 
political condition, able in some sort to become domesticated among 
the later Romans. And it should further be pointed out, how the 
pure abstractions of philosophical thought necessarily and deeply 
suffered, when translated from the language of the Republic into the 
language of the Tusculans. In Greek the thought is allowed, so 
to speak, to shape the language, while the tyrannous objectivity of 
the Latin, rigid and almost cruel, like the nation whose voice it 
is, coerces rather than simply syllables the thought. But it is no 
disparagement to so young a writer that he should not have told us 
every thing. The book will amply repay perusal, both for its own 
sake, and as an almost singular record of such brilliant promise 
doomed to so premature an extinction. 


42. Under the rather ostentatious title of a Parliamentary His- 
tory of France, the most eminent French statesman now living has 
published a work which displays a wonderful confidence in himself. 
M. Guizot has collected his own parliamentary speeches, not in a 
selection, and retouched so as to become works of art, but from re- 
ports that appeared at the time, with all the interruptions and the 
rude scenery of the French Chambers. Ifthe orator does not appear 
always victorious, he commands a praise which is rarely given to 
republished speeches; for he proves his own presence of mind, he 
exhibits the obstacles he had to encounter, and the manner in which 


he overcame them, and he raises up a monument of his debating 


powers, as well as of the dignified and thoughtful eloquence of his 


prepared orations. These volumes prove moreover a lofty con- 


ciousness of honest purpose, and of consistency in his political doc- 


trine, worthy of a reputation which is perhaps the greatest enjoyed 


by any living man. In a long introduction, entitled Zhree Gener- 
ations, M. Guizot shows that, after fifteen years of silence, at the 
term of his long career, his ideas are the same that they always were, 
and enables us to judge of the truth of Prince Metternich’s odd 
remark, that M. Guizot was a good fellow (wn bon gargon) who 
had gone astray, but who was returning, late in life, to good prin- 
ciples. 

This introduction is perhaps the maturest exposition of his ideas 
that has ever proceeded from the author’s pen. Sober and colour- 
less, like all his latest writings, it has all the greatest qualities of his 
prime. It was never the character of M. Guizot’s intellect to be 
either very original or profound. He has not, like Tocqueville, that 
art of acute observation which dissects the phenomena of public life, 
and discovers its laws with the exactness of natural history; and he 
has not the marvellous gift of Fiévée, in whom the genius of politics 
had become almost a sense, such as the arts sometimes develope in 
their greatest masters. It has not been given to him to bring down 
2 practical philosophy from the very principles of ethics, as Plato, 
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and in our own day Trendelenburg, have done. But in experience, and 
in the extent of his historical view, he infinitely surpasses all French 
writers; and he shows every where an unfailing judgment applied to 
an unequalled knowledge of the art of government. 

The Z'hree Generations is a protest against the common acquies- 
cence in the loss of freedom, and a critique of those principles of the 
French Kevolution by which such an apathy is defended. Of the 
conduct of the aristocracy in France, the author says, “The great 
nobles aspired to be, not the advisers, but at one time the rivals, at 
another the servants of the king ;” whilst in the rest of Europe “the 
nobility, possessing neither statesmanship nor liberality, remained 
estranged from both government and people ; democracy, having no 
allies and no support for its liberties, could raise itself only by aid 
of the royal power ; and the royal power, taking advantage of the 
democratic alliance, was able sometimes to be both popular and 
absolute” (i. p. 11). The following sentence is profoundly true: 
“The most powerful ideas are those which, containing together and 
confusedly a large portion of truth and a large portion of error, flat- 
ter at once the good and the bad instincts of men, and open the way 
at the same time to noble hopes and to evil passions” (p. Xvill.). 
Of the Concordat he says, “ whatever the defects and imperfections of 
the Concordat may have been, that acknowledgment of the necessity 
and of the natural rights of religious authority is the finest gleam of 
moral genius and of practical good sense that ever lighted up the life 
of Napoleon” (p. xxxix.). Sometimes a familiar idea reminds us that 
the author repeats himself, and some passages of great truth and 
beauty are by no means either striking or new. but M. Guizot 
writes for an audience forgetful of the old truths; and the advance of 
ideas is hardly possible when there is so great a retrogression in life. 
The old truths will be new enough for the guidance of the French 
people, until it attains a very different condition from that in which 
it still slumbers. 


43. In some important respects Sir George C. Lewis is the 
most instructive of our writers. Nearly all his works are filled 
with information, and with the best thoughts of other men on the 
subject in hand; and they are invaluable examples of enquiries 
scientifically conducted, with an honest impartiality, and a practical 
indifference to the result which will be attained. It is true that, 
like a traveller down the Rhine, we are more pleased with what we 
see by the way than with the result which presents itself at the end 
of the journey ; but, although the conclusion is sometimes unequal 
to the argument, and the writer sometimes even labours to obtain 
an answer = 0, yet there is no better discipline for the mind vexed 
by men with views than to follow Sir G. C. Lewis's prudent step 
down the course that leads to nothing. The Dialogue on the best 
Form of Government is destitute of that fringe of illustrations which 
betrays the nature and value of the tissue which composes his other 
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books. Three moderate fanatics respectively defend the exclusive 
merits of the three time-honoured forms into which it is supposed 
that all possible governments are divided, and are checked by a wise 
philosopher, who concludes, at variance, it seems, with the opinion 
which the author expresses in the preface, that he would “ consider 
the problem of the best form of government as purely ideal, and as 
unconnected with practice” (p. 117). We much fear that the readers 
of the book will agree with him, and will find themselves at the 
end of the volume nearly where they were at starting. 

Of course there are many judicious remarks scattered through 
the pages. ‘The partisan of aristocracy speaks wisely on the rule 
that the king can do no wrong: “This rule, as our ancestors saw 
clearly, is the necessary corollary of ministerial responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility cannot be dissociated from power in a free government. 
If you hold that the king is responsible, you cannot hold that the 
ministers are responsible. . . . . Instead, therefore, of considering 
the maxim, that the king can do no wrong, in its political accepta- 
tion, as a mark of an absolute monarchy, I regard it as the very 
keystone of the constitutional or parliamentary system” (p. 21), 
But the book appears to us altogether faulty in design. The speak- 
ers defend each form as ideally the best, and they therefore talk 
much nonsense and argue unprofitably. In fact, each form has cer- 
tain compurative advantages and conditional merits, which it would 
be the most interesting of all political enquiries to trace out and 
classify ; and each principle has great value in solution, as an ele- 
ment in the government, not as a power absolutely controlling it. 
The Dialogue might have begun by laying down the real object of 
government, as Plato does, and then might have examined the 
qualities which the different principles possess for its attainment, 
and shown why in some cases—as when the community consists of 
distinct races unable to combine, or of classes separated by rival in- 
terests—it is necessary that the sovereign power should rest in a 
body independent of all social influences and motives. It might 
have pointed out why, in a community without social organisation, 
authority must reside wherever fortuitous combinations place supe- 
rior power; and how, where there is a real distinction of independ- 
ent but not antagonistic interests and classes, each must protect it- 
self on the principle of inequality or of privilege, or, as we should 
now say, of self-government. If it had done these things, we may 
be sure that, in the hands of so sound a political thinker, it would 
have become, what it cannot now to be said to be, a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the nature of the several forms of govern- 
ment. 


44. One of the curiosities of literature in Germany is the sort 
of dynastic character it sometimes assumes. ‘There more than any 
where else, in consequence of the state of society, the deficiency of 
an opening for the middle class in the smaller states, and the ab- 
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sorbing attraction of science as it presents itself to studious youths 
at a German University, whole families follow the profession of 
learning, and there are few eminent men that have not some near 
relative also distinguished in letters. In some cases we see brothers 
attaining nearly equal eminence in the same or in different depart- 
ments, like the Humboldts, the Schlegels, the Grimms, and the Biihrs. 
More often the learned father rears a learned son. Voigt, the 
biographer of Gregory VII., is surpassed in merit, though not in 
the renown which time and opportunity confer, by his son, the 
biographer of Pius Il. The son of the tamous Hegel ranks among 
the best historians. Fichte the younger, as he calls himself, though 
he has lived beyond the age at which his father died, has published 
a system of philosophy in opposition to his father’s. ‘The elder 
Windischmann wrote a great work on the philosophy of China and 
India, aided by his son, who became one of the first of Orientalists. 
Not many weeks ago, the Millers, father and son, died in the same 
house at Louvain within a few days of each other. One had been 
well known as a Christian philosopher, the other as a historian. 
Gorres composed his J/ystik, it is said, with the aid of the two 
Déllingers, obtaining his physiology from the one, and his theology 
from the other. Between the distinguished Hellenist Friedrich 
Thiersch and his son Henry the contrast of character and opinion 
is as marked as the similarity of pursuits. The son, like his father, 
studied philology and wrote a Greek grammar, Like him, too, he 
plunged into religious controversy, and wrote on Catholicism and 
Protestantism. But whilst the elder Thiersch was made a Doctor 
of Divinity for a pamphlet against Dollinger, the son wrote a 
pamphlet to recommend to Protestant readers the work of the 
Munich divine on the establishment of Christianity,—a subject on 
which, till then, his own work was admitted to be the best. ‘Though 
one of the most eloquent and profound of German theologians, his 
Irvingism has deprived him of his professorship of theology, and he 
stands almost alone among the many schools of Protestant Germany. 
In his newest book he has followed once more in the footsteps of his 
once famous father. Friedrich Thiersch was one of those Philhellenes 
who played a part in the Greek Revolution, and prepared the way 
for the Bavarian dynasty; and, although in fact a grave and rather 
tiresome professor, he was once romantically stabbed by an Eastern 
assassin. Henry Thiersch has published a brief sketch of that re- 
volution in which his father bore a part, tracing the later history 
of Greece down to the agitation in favour of Prince Alfred. In all 
that has been written by this subtle, profound, and graceful writer 
the knowledge of modern authorities, the merely literary research, 
is singularly defective. It is not very surprising that a man who 
wrote on Bellarmine without knowing of his autobiography should 
write on the Greek Revolution without reference to Finlay, or that 
he should quote Mr. Palmer's Appeal for information on the Greek 
Church, in ignorance of his later and larger book. The present 
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work on the fate of Greece is simply a pamphlet in favour of King 
Otho, extracted chiefly from the works of Gordon, Tricoupis, and 
Gervinus, It must be admitted by the author’s admirers, and we 
believe he has many in this country, that his book is disappointing, 
and that he is not at home in the politics of the day. Indeed, we 
can hardly repress a suspicion that he takes up these subjects 
because he is not at his ease in that loftier domain of which, but 
for the singularity of his position, he would be one of the greatest 
masters. He is regarded as an outcast among the Protestants, and 
his admiration for Catholic divinity carries him farther than even 
the most advanced Protestants, such as Martensen and Leo. The 
school to which he belongs does not flourish, although one of the 
leaders of the Kreuzzeitung party among the Prussian statesmen 
belongs to it. Some traces of the rigid conservatism of his friend 
appear in the present work. 

The preface is dated November 28, and the text has not there- 
fore the peculiar interest of novelty. The revolution had not yet 
displayed all its character, and much that was superficially known 
could not be understood. No deeper cause is given for the fall ot 
the Bavarian king than the want of a recognised successor. Dr, 
Thiersch rightly considers that the fortieth paragraph of the Con- 
stitution, which requires that the successor should belong to the 
Greek faith, deprived the brothers of Otho of the succession. The 
necessity of repeating the ceremony of baptism, on which the Russian 
Church does not so positively insist, would oblige a Latin Christian 
to deny the sacrament he had already received, and to condemn the 
whole of Western Christendom. But the author does not understand 
that to permit a new-born son of the House of Wittelsbach to be 
baptised and educated a Greek would, in the eyes of Catholics, in- 
volve a measure of guilt little short of apostasy. He assures us 
(p. 82) that respectable Greeks used to say of King Otho, “ He is 
too good for us: we are not worthy of him ;” and there can be no 
doubt that the bitter imprecations heaped on the head of this, as 
of other fallen monarchs, are much more the work of the foreign 
press than of the people of the country themselves. The candi- 
dature of Prince Alfred is represented to have been a politic measure 
by which leading men took the revolutionary movement out of the 
hands of the conspirators with whom it had originated. ‘ If it suc- 
ceeded, the hatred of England (as the protector of Turkey) would 
be neutralised, and the most formidable adversary converted into a 
defender. ‘The long-desired union of the Ionian Islands would be 
obtained at once. The increase of Greece is quite impossible against 
England, and hopeless without her. If it ever ensues, they imagine, 
it must be with England. . . . . . The common sense of the Greeks 
shows them that England is the only great power under whose pro- 
tection free institutions prosper; and experience proves that the 
Ionian Islands, in spite of the harshness of the protecting power to- 
wards the national feeling, are the most flourishing and best-governed 
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tract of Grecian soil” (p. 96). Dr. Thiersch calculates that no king 
will be obtained; that the Turkish frontier will be violated; that the 
Western Powers will be compelled to intervene; and that it will then 
be necessary to obtain a prince who knows the country. That, he 
says, can be none but Otho himself. 


45. So far as we can make out the speculative basis of the judi- 
cious political advice given by Herr Carneri in 7hree Words to the 
German Nation, he presents an instance of the unusual combination 
of Catholicism with the philosophy of Hegel. Protestantism, he tells 
us, 1s too critical to exhaust the notion of positive religion, and rather 
approaches to the nature of a rationalising religion; hence the con- 
versions of Protestants to Catholicism from a religious craving, 
whilst no religious Catholics abjure their faith on that account ; 
whereas Protestantism has done good to Catholicism in the same 
manner that homeopathy has served the established system. No 
doubt the account of the services rendered to the Church by the 
Reformation would be an important and difficult chapter of ecclesi- 
astical history; but it would be useless without a far deeper and 
keener enquiry into the evil effects of the antagonism on the 
internal condition of the Catholic religion. Herr Carneri is more 
definite in his declarations respecting metaphysics. ‘ By German 
philosophy only that of Hegel can be understood, because Hegel 
founded and completed the last great system; and a system that 
forms an epoch in history can be displaced by no mere negative cri- 
ticism, but only by a positive and equally important system. Un- 
fortunately Hegel does not now occupy the place which he deserves. 
In Austria he is hardly known by name. May it soon be other- 
wise!” (p. 9.) There is as much truth as error in these words. 
Doubtless any system must be puerile at the present day which fails 
to supply the defects of Hegel, as well as to adopt all the far-reach- 
ing truths of his comprehensive system; and the dislike of practical 
statesmen for his philosophy of right, and of learned historians for 
his philosophy of history, amply avenges itself on them. But it is 
not true that anarchy has succeeded the downfall of Hegelism, or that 
the business of philosophers is to submit to systems, ‘The school of 
Herbart in the north of Germany, led by the illustrious Trendelen- 
burg, and the rising influence of Baader in the south and west, 
have dispossessed the school of Hegel of its supremacy; while the 
profound study of ancient and medieval philosophy which distin- 
guishes the last few years, and the extraordinary revival of specula- 
tive theology, have made the establishment of one dominant school 
impossible for the future. 

Whatever we may think of Herr Carneri as a philosopher, he is 
unquestionably a very sensible politician. ‘ Confused imaginings,” 
he says, “ are alone capable of setting great masses of men in mction, 
and causing them to continue in it. In shapeless generalities the 
most diverse opinions of heated minds tind a point of union, which 
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is invaluable for the leaders of violent revolutions. . . . But as soon 
as the understanding begins to distinguish, the diversity of individual 
opinions takes the place of the vague general sentiment, and nothing 
is therefore more essential for the revolution than to prevent the 
excitement from subsiding into settled reflection. ... As absolutism 
detests enlightenment, so radicalism fears reflection” (p. 3). In fact, 
a kind of superstition is required in all men who are not free. ‘The 
self-government of free states requires the constant presence of dis- 
passionate reason; and of this men must be deprived, if they are to 
be governed by a revolutionary absolutism or an absolute demo- 
cracy. Of the Austrian aristocracy our author says: “ ‘The principle 
of equal rights for all—which is our own—would not conflict with 
the preservation of the several orders, such as we require for the 
development of a real autonomy; for there are no privileges so long 
as duties increase in equal ratio with rights” (p. 8). He defines the 
republic as “merely a surrogate, something artificial, designed to 
supply the place of monarchy, which is the natural form of govern- 
ment, where continued revolutions have deprived the body of its 
head” (p. 13). Of absolute monarchy he says: “It affords a large 
amount of freedom, and its justification lies in the degree of civilisa- 
tion which the people has attained. But the freedom which it gives 
is purely passive; and as civilisation reaches a certain point, and the 
afiairs of the State are so multiplied as to outgrow the old manner of 
conducting them, the necessity of active liberty for the people natu- 
rally ensues” (p. 14). It may be questioned how far this use of the 
word ‘absolute’ is justified by etymology. Herr Carneri does not 
appear to conceive of a legitimate king a lege solutus, for he distin- 
guishes between despotism and absolutism. Some nations are cer- 
tainly quite unable to govern themselves ; and liberty grows, and is 
not a primitive or natural condition. But although the lawfulness 
of a government does not depend on the part the people have in it, 
yet it depends on the part the law has in it; and whilst a govern- 
ment in which the people have no power is to be gradually 
modified, a state in which the law has not authority is not merely 
defective but criminal. There is all the difference between the 
two that there is between a school and a prison. Herr Carneri’s 
pamphlet is not rich in practical counsel, but is full of sound and 
suggestive thought. 


46. The Second War of Independence, by the late Secretary of 
the American Legation at Berlin, is the work of a sanguine and un- 
compromising § Secessionist. W ith his facts the public j is sufficiently 
familiar; but his reasoning is suggestive. He computes the whole 
Southern population at about 12,250,000, and that of the Northern 
States at 19,141,000. Yet, although “there is in certain of the 
seceded States a portion of the population disaffected towards the 
South, as in Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and small districts in 
Tennessee and Virginia, from which contingents for the Northern 
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army have been taken” (p. 108), his comparison of the other ele- 
ments of strength is more favourable to his own cause. “ A large 
number of men capable of bearing arms in the North must remain 
at home for the cultivation of the soil; whilst in the South this 
labour is performed almost exclusively by the slaves, whereby the 
entire male population capable of bearing arms can be spared for the 
army.” Another advantage is, that the slave women and children 
work in the fields, while in the North the women stay at home, and 
the children go toschool. “It will thus be obvious that the amount 
of agricultural labour done by 4,000,000 of slaves in the South is, 
ceteris paribus, much greater than that performed by a white popu- 
lation of the same numbers in the North. For these reasons, the 
difference in the number of men that may be spared for the army 
from both sections respectively is nothing like so great as the dis- 
proportion of population would at first sight appear to indicate” (p. 
109). The Northern armies are not recruited from the agricultural 
labourers, who make the best soldiers. “ As in time of war the 
natural tendency of agricultural products is to become dearer, 
the occupation of agriculture becomes more profitable, and agricul- 
tural labour accordingly advances in price... . . On the other 
hand, the numerous factories which have been closed on account of 
the want of a supply of material, and of markets for manufactured 
articles, have been forced to discharge their operatives. ‘Thus a very 
large class without employment has been thrown upon the North; 
and of these the army has, in a great degree, been composed. In- 
activity in trade also has turned vast numbers out of employment in 
the cities. Rather than starve, large numbers from these two classes 
of the population have been induced to enter the army to obtain a 
support” (p. 114). ‘It is simply absurd to reason about the danger 
of the South starving ; more especially now that the export of its 
productions has ceased, whereas the quantity has increased, the war 
having had little influence to derange the system of involuntary 
labour” (p. 119). ‘The Southern soldiers demand only arms and 
support, and a large proportion of them refuse to accept any pay 
whatever from the government; while thousands of wealthy officers 
and privates have united to defray the whole expense of the organisa- 
tion and support of entire regiments” (p. 121). ‘“ The contributions 
from the city of New Orleans during the month of October betore 
its capture . . . amounted to 200,000/., and were designed exclu- 
sively for the army in Virginia, account being taken of no contribu- 
tion under the value of 200.” (p. 122). ‘The South has resolved to 
raise by direct taxation the means necessary for conducting the war. 
To this the Southerners readily submit, because the nature of their 
productions is such that they can support a much higher rate of 
taxation than the North” (p. 124). 

With regard to slavery, Mr. Hudson, who writes for an English 
public, makes no concession to European feelings. Ile quotes the re- 
ports of the governors of the Northern States on the condition of the 
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emancipated Negroes. The governor of Pennsylvania deems “the con- 
dition of the Negro population in this state to be that of a degraded 
class, much deteriorated by freedom;” and he is satisfied “ that the re- 
moval of the wholesome restraint of slavery, and the consequent absence 
of the stimulus of the coercion to labour of that condition, have mate- 
rially affected their condition for the worse.” In New Jersey “ one- 
fourth of the criminals in the State prison are coloured persons; 
while they constitute only one twenty-fifth of the population.” Mr. 
Hudson estimates the whole value of the slaves at 500,000,0001. 
“‘Can the idea be entertained for a moment that the Northern people 
would impose a tax upon themselves, necessary to raise this amount, 
out of love for the Negroes ? The manner in which the free Negro 
is treated in the North will furnish the best reply. Should slave- 
labour be abolished in the South, the landed property that would 
thereby become valueless or unprofitable may be estimated at quite 
half of the value of the slaves” (p. 174). ‘The arguments against 
the possibility of emancipation are forcible, but not new. We may 
readily subscribe to two statements which occur near the end: “ The 
influence of slave-labour for the advancement of the civilisation and 
prosperity of the world has been incalculable. ......... All 
history teaches us that no people have ever been retained in bondage 
if they were fit for freedom.” But we must add that slavery has 
done as much to injure civilisation and retard progress in some cases 
as to promote them in others; and that the last remark is true of 
nations, but not of individuals. Now the slaves, in spite of their 
numbers, are merely an aggregate of individuals. ‘They have none 
of the conditions of national unity,—neither common sentiments, 
identity of blood, nor fellow-feeling. In St. Domingo it was other- 
wise. In a limited space the communications were easier; the whole 
could be embraced and influenced by a single mind. ‘The Negro 
blood was constantly recruited by the importation of slaves, so that 
the character of the African race was preserved. And yet the two 
races, the pure and the mixed, hated each other with an intensity 
which led to fierce wars, cruel despotism, revolution, and changes 
of which we have ;ot seen the end. Further, the capacity for free- 
dom is relative. One of the conditions is the fitness of the masters 
to command; and this is not unconnected with political institutions. 
The establishment of democracy in France overthrew the French 
dominion in St. Domingo. The absolute democrats in the North 
could not fitly be owners of slaves. One of the great facts of this 
drama is, that the possession of slaves drives the South to a wiser 
system of government. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of this volume is the intro- 
duction by Mr. Bolling A. Pope. ‘The greater part of it is taken up 
with a dissertation on cotton; but it begins with some remarks on 
the political character of secession, written in a spirit very different 
from that which we are accustomed to find in American politicians. 
There is great truth in the view that the revolutionary democracy 
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of Europe corrupted and degraded the constitutional democracy of 
the United States. “ Under the influence of the lawless and socialistic 
elements from Europe, and the extreme democratic ideas prevalent 
in the North, the right of suffrage had lost its dignity, and political 
power had passed into the hands of those least capable of using it 
well, ..... . With the fall of the Union were lost to the party of 
revolution its hopes of powerful aid from that quarter, for removing 
the remaining restrictions upon the theory of universal equality” 
(p. xvi.). ‘ For America it was best, since the political system was 
fast demoralising the people; and the only hope was in the formation 
of two governments, by which a balance of power might be created 
on that continent, and with it more conservative political tendencies” 
(p. xx.). The United States has doubly failed in its mission to 
redeem democracy from the reproach of lawlessness which is fixed 
upon it on the continent of Europe. It failed to prevent power 
from being arbitrary, and to protect the system of federation. The 
South takes up the problem anew, taught by experience, and aided 
by the established habits of obedience and command. If it can suc- 
ceed in relieving modern democracy of its worst defects and of its 
evil name, it will demolish that which is the most powerful support 
of absolute government in the opinion of Europe. Touching on the 
question of English policy, Mr. Pope has one true suggestion: “ Free 
trade is obviously to the interest of the Confederate States; yet 
there is reason to fear that, should the war continue, the government 
of the Confederate States will encounter great difficulty in carrying 
out this policy, since the blockade has compelled the South to manu- 
facture for herself. Large amounts of capital have been forced into 
this channel; and when the war ceases, this must, without protection, 
become a total loss” (p. xxiv.). 


47, Mr. Farrar’s Bampton Lectures on the history of free thought 
in reference to the Christian Religion mark a noteworthy phase of 
Oxford thought. They give one more proof of the hopelessness 
of obtaining any consistent view of Christianity from men who 
steadily refuse to place themselves either in its centre or outside its 
circumference, but who try to accommodate themselves to the shift- 
ing curves of an eccentric position in the rolling sphere of history. 

The author uses the phrase “ free thought” for the critical or 
hostile attitude of the mind towards the external authority of 
Christianity. This hostility, he says, has shown itself in history 
in three phases— Protestantism, scepticism, and infidelity. But 
he does not apply the term “free thought” to Protestantism in a 
bad sense, because “though it be scepticism in respect of the 
traditional teaching of the Church, yet it reposes implicitly on an 
outward authority revealed in the sacred books of Holy Scripture” 
(p. 13). The Christian religion, therefore, in his mind, 1s some- 
thing different from the Church, with her traditional teaching. It 
is something which, he says, “ asserts authority over religious belief 
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in virtue of being a supernatural communication from God, and 
claims the right to control human thought in virtue of possessing 
sacred books, which are at once the record and the instrument of 
this communication, written by men endowed with supernatural 
inspiration ” (p. 1). 

But Christianity, though a power which asserts authority and 
possesses books, seems to be regarded by Mr. Farrar simply as a 
religious philosophy which tries religious truth by a standard con- 
sisting of three tests. The first of these tests is the reality of the 
vicarious atonement; the second, the supernatural and miraculous 
character of the religious revelation in the Book of God; and the 
third, the direct operation of the Holy Ghost in converting and 
communing with the human soul. This Mr. Farrar considers to be 
“the teaching of Scripture, as expressed in the dogmatic teaching of 
the creeds of the Church” (Pref. p. xv.); and so far as criticism 
does not attack these three doctrines, it is not to be called “ free 
thought” in any anti-Christian sense. 

Against Christianity, he says, there have been four great as- 
saults of infidelity and scepticism. The first was the struggle of 
heathen philosophy, a.p. 160-360; the second was that of the scep- 
tical tendencies in scholasticism, a.D. 1100-1400; the third was 
that of the literary renaissance, 1400-1625; and the fourth was 
that of modern philosophy, in its three forms of English deism, 
French infidelity, and German rationalism. 

It is difficult to see how the attack of Paganism was directed 
against the Church in the precise aspect of a philosophic sect pos- 
sessing the Bible, and based on the three fundamental doctrines of 
the vicarious atonement, the inspiration of Scripture, and the efficacy 
of grace. Christianity was attacked as a folly, a fanaticism, an 
unlawful religion, an organised immorality, a secret society, a danger 
to the established religion, and an enemy to the state, and only ina 
very minor degree as a teacher of doctrines which could be proved 
untrue by philosophy, or as the possessor of sacred books which 
could be shown to be forged. Still less can it be said the free 
thought of Roscelin and Abelard was directed against the Bible, 
the atonement, or grace. If attacks on grace are examples of “ free 
thought,” then the Pelagian heresy ought to have been included in 
Mr, Farrar’s catalogue, as Abelard’s philosophy should have been 
excluded from it. Again, if to doubt that the Church claims her 
authority in virtue of her possession of the Bible constitutes scepticism, 
then all Catliolics are sceptics in Mr. Farrar’s sense, inasmuch as 
they refuse to accept the Bible as the sufficient rule of faith. Once 
more, if doubts of the inspiration of Scripture constitute scepticism, 
how can Mr, Farrar exclude Luther from his list of sceptics, since 
he, so far from determining his creed by the authority of Scripture, 
determined the authenticity of the various books of Scripture by the 
authority of his creed, and rejected those books which did not square 
with his soali-fidean assumptions ? 
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Thus, in spite of the historical shape of Mr. Farrar’s lectures, 
and of his wise remarks on the historic mode of conducting enquiries 
into philosophical problems (Pref. p. xvii. pp. 43 and 560)—in spite, 
too, of the excellence of many of his summaries of portions of history 
(e.g. his history of the controversy between Christians and Jews, 
p- 944)—his book, as a whole, is eminently anti-historical, because it 
does not attempt to describe the struggle of free thought against that 
institution which is called, and is historically recognised as, “the 
Church” in the various centuries of ecclesiastical history, but only 
the struggle of free thought against an arbitrary ideal of Christianity, 
which is not proved to have been realised at all at the period of the 
first and second assaults; or rather a struggle against an ideal which 
has to be defined afresh at each moment of history, in order that 
by these arbitrary definitions the Protestant position of an Oxford 
lecturer may be kept clear of the imputation of scepticism. 

The arbitrary character of Mr. Farrar’s theorising is well shown 
by the list of books to which he refers in his preface. His catalogue 
of sceptical and infidel writers is very large; so is his list of Protes- 
tant historians of scepticism and infidelity. But he knows nothing, 
except at secondhand, of the Catholics who have treated the subject. 
The only one whom he seems to have read is Charles Butler; a man 
of no very great critical authority, and himself in the position of a 
“ freethinker,” so far as he was in opposition to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority which he acknowledged. Other Catholics, again, who were 
distinguished for their allegiance to that authority are classed by 
Mr. Farrar as sceptics. Among these is “ the theological school of De 
Maistre, &c., which attempted to reéstablish the dogmatic authority 
of the Romish Church.” This school he alleges as an example of 
“free thought,” not because it doubted the Bible, or the atonement, 
or revelation, or grace, but only because it doubted the Baconian 
philosophy, because it cherished ‘a sceptical disbelief of the value 
of inductive science” (Pref. p. li, and p. 423). He enumerates as 
its leaders De Maistre, Lamennais, Bonald, Bautain, Eckstein, and 
Maret (p. 631). Ifhe had added MM. de Montalembert, Veuillot, 
Gratry, and Drouyn de Lhuys, his list would have been perfect. In 
Germany also he places Hermes and Mohler in like relations, and 
makes both of them own the paramount influence of Schleiermacher 
(p. 338). 

It is clear from these inconsistencies that the test by which Mr. 
Farrar decides on “ free thought” is not really an acceptance of the 
doctrines which he enumerates as tests, but something else which 
enables him to absolve Luther, who did not accept them, and to con- 
demn De Maistre, who heartily submitted to them. ‘This secret test, 
which really governs his judgment, all the time that he professes to 
be deciding by a different law, may be discovered from his criticism 
of the two metaphysical schools which ground the proof of reality 
in intuitive consciousness. He objects to the Kantian system, which 
limits the validity of intuition to the facts of self-consciousness, on 
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the ground that “if the mind admit its truth, it must renounce the 
right to criticise the material of that which it confesses to be beyond 
the limits of its own consciousness ; and thus, by abdicating its 
natural powers, blindly submit to external authority, and accept belief 
as the refuge from its own Pyrrhonism”,(p. 38). He here distinct] 
implies that it is sceptical to deny to the natural powers of the mind 
the right of criticising the materials of the whole body and substance 
of the dogmas which it believes on the authority of the Church. On 
the other hand, he sympathises with the school of Schelling and 
Cousin, which regards intuition as able “ to apprehend God positively, 
and spirit ‘to Spirit.” He evidently agrees with Schleiermacher in 
thinking that “the organ for truth in Christianity” is “the special 
form of insight which apprehends Christ, just as natural intuition 
apprehends God ;” which insight is called “ the Christian conscious- 
ness.’ And he adds: “ Perhaps no nobler analysis of the religious 
faculties has ever been given. Religion was placed on a new basis, 
A home was found for it in the human mind distinct from reason” 
(p. 347). The basis was new. For though Luther had previously 
given to faith “a home in the human mind distinct from reason,” 
yet this home was no “natural power,” but a “ supernatural faculty,” 
lost in the Fall, and restored in conversion. As Schleiermacher did 
not believe in the Fall, he was obliged to read “ natural” for “ super- 
natural.” ‘Thus his doctrine is only a reformed Lutheranism, which 
sets up a “natural faculty” as the judge of dogma, and condemns 
any doubt of the sufficiency of this faculty as Pyrrhonism and 
scepticism. 

In setting up this faculty as the “‘ home” of faith in the soul, Mr. 
Farrar unites with Mr. Maurice and Mr. Goldwin Smith in their 
attacks upon Mr. Mansel. He is not so positive as they are ; for 
he can admit that Mr. Mansel has done a great work in adapting the 
argument of Butler’s Analogy to the metaphysics of the day, without 
complaining with Mr. G. Smith that “ Butler, through the weak 
side of his system, has become the unhappy parent of a pedagogic 
philosophy, which is always rapping people on the knuckles with the 
ferule of ‘ analogous difficulties,’ instead of trying to solve the doubts 
and satisfy the moral instincts of mankind.” Mr. Farrar does not 
reduce his system to the unity of a single principle, as they do. 
Though, like them, he thinks the soundest way of approaching theo- 
logy is to begin by enquiring, not whether there can be a philosophy 
of the Absolute and Infinite, but whether the pure in heart see God, 
yet he does not, like them, deny all religious value to metaphysical 
speculations. According to this school, the heart, exercised in 
purity, becomes the mirror in which man sees God face to face; or, 
in other words, the pure heart becomes the organ of Divine intuition, 
which sees God as plainly as the eye sees colours, or the conscious- 
ness reads the thoughts of the mind. Revelation, the Bible, the 
Church, and Christian ordinances, are not, in the eyes of this school, 
meant to communicate truth, but only to prepare the “ieart to be 
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the discoverer of truth. The relation between the soul and God is 
one of affection, not of speculation; and therefore speculative truth is 
not necessary in their mutual communications. If we can know 
God, says Mr, Goldwin Smith, the difficulties of Scripture are as 
nothing ; if we cannot know God, they are as death. And Mr. 
Farrar (p. 462 n.) says that the answer to the historical difficulties 
started in Mr, I’, Newman’s work on the Hebrew Monarchy consists 
in the denial that “ the records of the Hebrew history are amenable 
to criticism, inasmuch as they do not partake of the ordinary con- 
ditions which appertain to human literature ;” that is, because they 
are addressed not to the mind, but to the heart. 

Lhe establishment of an organ that ae God positively,” 
and the theory that purity of heart is not only the condition sine gud 
non, Without which man is not able to apprehend in any saving way 
God’s revelation regarding Himself, but is also the very organ which 
wpso fucto by its own powers “apprehends God,” necessitated the 
doctrine of development. As by his senses man yearly discovers 
more and more of the world, so by h his religious intuition he from time 
to time discovers more and more of God. “ Christianity from time 
to time admits a progress, but from within rather than from without: 
a deeper spiritual appreciation of old truths, rather than a recep- 
tion of new ones” (p. 121). ‘The orthodox doctrine of development 
makes the implicit idea perfect from the first, and aflirms it to be 
explicitly unfolded as it comes in contact with external resistance. 
Mr. Farrar seems rather to lay down a growth of the implicit cle- 
ment, and a progress u ninfluenced by external causes. 

This theory is only a modifie: ition of the old Puritan justification 
of private judgment by the “new light” communicated to the indi- 
vidual soul. It is simply the apotheosis of free thought. ‘The Bible 
is the only authority which it recognises (and this rather through the 
assertions of the Christian consciousness itself than through any ex- 
ternal testimony ofthe inspiration of the sacred writers); but the Bible 
is to it o nly a dead letter till apprehended | by the spiritual conscious- 
ness, which thus becomes the supreme judge to decide what parts of 
the Bible are of any value, and what are worthless, Sometimes, 
with Luther, it rejects whale books because they do not come up 
to its standard. Sometimes, with Mr. Farrar, it selects from the 
immense range of scriptural pro] sitions three doctrines which it 
accepts as “ fundamental,” while it implicitly denies the fundamenta- 
lity of the rest. , 

The difference between sceptics like Mr. Farrar and persons icin 
Miss Martineau or George Combe is, that the former believes Chr 
tianity to be capable of improvement by the moral advance of man- 
kind, while the latter believe a n to be capable of improvement 
"a their intellectual advance in physical science. Both make it al 

“Judibrium ventis"—a pl laything for the changing winds of “free 
thoucht.” We cannot admire the architectonic powers of a man 
who has thus made his book prove just the reverse of what it was 
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intended to show; though we easily recognise the beauty, clear- 
ness, and power of many of the det ails. 


48. Though no name appears on the title-page, it is impossible 
to read many pages of St. Winifred’s without feeling sure that the 
author of Krie and Julian Home is before us. While, however, it 
preserves a strong family likeness to its predecessors, his new work 
is In many respects a decided improvement on them. The writer 
is describing here not a private but a public school, where the moni- 
torial system, and the existence of an independent public opinion 
among the 1] OY, which = wanting in £7ic, are recognised facts, 
There is more force and play of character, without any want of that 
tenderness which gave its speci ial charm to Aric; and there is a 
happy vein of humour running through the story. Tfenderson’s 
ale wit is just of the kind in which schoolboys excel, and the 
power of giving nicknames is their specialty. In both stories the 
main interest centres in the biography of a few representative boys, 
whose career is sketched out with an elaborate, some would perhaps 
say an excessive, minuteness; but the story is so told in St. Wini- 
Jred’s as to give us a sufficient appreciation of the atmosphere of 
school-life in which they move, and their characters and circum- 
stances are such as in a large public school we might expect to meet 
with. The charge of unreality which was urged, ‘with ex: ieeration 
perhaps, against ric, cannot with justice be brought forward. here. 
There 1s, indeed, another charge closely connected with it, which 
cannot he SO easily dismissed. ‘There are many who consider it a 
mistake to hold up before boys a high standard of moral rectitude 
and conscientiousness, still more of religious principle, as likely 
rather to excite ridicule than respect. Boy-nature, in the judgment 
of these critics, is too radically corrupt for such treatment. Youth 
is the season for sowing wild-oats; growing years and the discipline 
of experience, probably of sufferig, will induce sobriety of conduct— 
reformation, if not repentance. It may be possible to make Christian 
men; to attempt making Christian boys is an idle dream. Such 
notions are widely spread, and are often held where they are not put 
into words. It is a perfectly true accusation, if such it be considered, 
that the author of St. Winifred’s enters an energetic protest against 
them. 


At a public school there is necessarily a twofold process of 


education constantly going on,—the direct and the indirect. By the 
direct education, we mean that knowledge of Latin and an k, and 
other subjects secul: ir or religious, imparted by the masters; by the 


7 that gradual moul ldine of intellect and character ames on 
day by i ay, , chiefly in the unrestricted intercourse of the boys with 
each ot her, though partly also by the influence of their masters, 
where these are men of hich principle, and otherwise fitted for their 
eee sible office. It by no means follows that, where boys are not 
kept under rigid surveillance, and drilled into machines obedient to 
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every impulse of the guiding hand, all attempt at moral training on 
the part of their teachers is to be abandoned, or the affections, on which 
so much of after character depends—most of all in the noblest na- 
tures—to be discredited or ignored; to such a theory this book 
offers a triumphant reply. That boys feel deeply and ee 
that their affections are easily won, and still more easily retained, 

a fact as certain as is the prevalence of an opposite belief. They 
are no doubt reserved, almost to a fault, in the expression of feeling, 
and have an instinctive horror of any thing affected or unreal, which 
to a superficial observer may for coldness or contempt. We 
need not wish it to be otherwise. There can be no true delicacy 
without reserve, and a gushing ‘ebeliitieln of ubiquitous sentimen- 
tality is no less shallow than revolting. But the fact remains, and 
those who despise or ignore it reject one of the chief instruments, if 
not the greatest, for moulding the nascent energies of youthful cha- 
racter. “Oh, if we knew how rare, how sweet, how deep human 
love can be; how easily, yet how seldom it is gained; how inex- 
pressible the charm is when once it has been gained,—we should not 
trample on human hearts as lightly as most men do! Any one who, 
in that hard time, had pons afew kindly words to Eden roe 
one who would have taken him gently for a short while by the 
hand, and helped him over the stony places that hurt his wnaccus- 
tomed feet,—any one who would have suttered, or who would have 
invited him, to pour his sorrows into their ears, and assist him to 
sustain them,—might have Won, even at that sight cost, the deepest 

and most — love of that trembling young heart” (p. 137). 

This is said with special reference to the influence of boys on each 
other; but the story also supplies instances of the genial influence of 
their masters on those entrusted to theircare. There are obviously, 
apart from differences of external system, two opposite principles on 
which a school, or any portion of it, may be administered. One is 
the iron and inflexible rule which makes no allowance, recognises no 
distinction, but stretches all varieties of heart and intellect on the 
same procrustean bed; and of this Mr. Paton is an instance—high- 
minded, unbending, severely just. But with all his singleness of 
aim and rigid impartiality, and notwithstanding much of seeming 
success, he fails, and fails just where it is most important to succeed, 
with the finest natures and keenest minds. He is doomed to exem- 
plify the truth of the old adage, : wnenieume jus summa injuria; and the 


eee A his discipline leads \ Valter, the hero of the story, into 
the one great fault of ids school-life, which forms, however, in the 


bitter contrition which follows it, the secret of his moral noble- 

! - . tr ol » 
ness, and teaches Mr. Paton a lesson he 1s too honest to ovcrlook, 
too wise and generous to forget. Of the opposite system of dealing 


ee, ie , shes ws: Whe 
With boys, we have an example in another of the masters, Mr. Per- 


l 
. 1 o 1 ‘ . 4 7 P ° ‘ . 4 . 
cival, who is no Jess scrupulously just, but has learnt that it is part 
ot qus ice +o “temper thi Will l to the — lamb; an 1d that if the 
i JUL i€ ‘ i iid} Cl i] Willd |& i ; 
caine? a << ae te ; 
same ruie 18 applied Maisecruninatery To what in one case 13 


culpable Jaxity, becomes cruel o| ied ms another, Mindful of 
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Dr. Arnold’s recorded practice, to watch the characters, habits, and 
companionships of his pupils, not as a spy but as a friend, he realises 
the higher aspect of his office as an educator, which consists in not 
simply imparting Instruction, but winning the confidence of his 
boys, and seeking by kindly personal intercourse to elevate and 
purify their moral tone. 

The author of S¢. remen is more remarkable for brilliant 
imagination, and grace, no; to say poetry, of language than for 
dramatic power. Nor can ‘it be ‘doubted that a conscious m oral 
purpose 1s apt to interfere with artistic syminetry. But here the 
didactic aim is never suffered so far to come uppermost as to turn 
the story into a sermon, which would be a serious fault. There is 
one point which appears to us to require fuller explanation. “ The 
pr actice of learning grammar by means of Latin rules, ” and of repe- 
tition lessons eenerally, is more than once referred to in a tone of 
marked disapproval, and the death of one boy is chiefly wees d to 
over-exertion in this kind of work. Now if all that is meant be to 
condemn such a wretched jargon of memoria technica as the tin pre- 
senti and Propria que es which ought long ago to have been 
banished from our grammars, we have no more to say. But if the 
author means that the grammar and syntax ofa langu: ge are to be 
mastered in the first instance, not by ‘le: arning form: al rules , but by 
gradu: uly discovering, in the course ‘of reading and composition, the 
principles on which ‘those rules are based, then there is a further 
observation to be made. The memory is of course the earliest 1n- 
tellectual faculty developed in boys, and is often strongest, in boys 
as in men, where the powers of judgment are weakest. If, therefore, 
they are to be taught the rudiments of Latin and Greek, not by 
exercising their memory, but by eliciting their critical acumen, it 
follows that they s should not begin such studies till a considerab ly 
later age than has been usual ; cert: unly not, on an average, before 
thirteen—while their powers of observation and memory might be 
previously trained by other methods, as e. g. the study of the simple 


branches of natural science. Such a view is maintained by many 
Whose opinion is entitled to respect, and they may have a g cood deal 
to urge in its favour. But if that is ‘de at the author mean s, we wish 


he had said so plainly. It is a subject on which he has a ‘good right 
to be heard ; but it is one which cannot be profitably dealt with by 
vague hints that m: ay either be directed against the abuse of the 
existing r practice or the use of it, 


49, M. Emile Au: oler” 's comedy will be remembered as the bril- 
hant literary mi nifestation of the disoust felt by the Vreneh liberals 


at the poliey by which the Emperor endeavours to retain the sup- 

port of the Catholic clergy. It commemorates a different phase of 

° _f a : . Bons + - jake Vali ) —— + a 

the Itahan poliey of France from taat which is signalised by th 

pamphlet of M. About; and in both eases the scandal excited by the 
. 7 - . > 7 

publication has Lnpresse d upon the public the —— of the 


’ 


work. Written in the school of the old French comedy betore 
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Beaumarehais, it expresses in its Janguage and in its spirit the 
peculiar style of the Second Empire. The infidel writers of 
France in the — century were either licentious scoffers or 
ctimonious champions of virtuous ideas, like the 
eau. M. Augier combines with the wit, the fri- 


earnest and 
followers of Rouss 

rolity, and the ‘disbelief lj hich el ne scl 
VOINYV, ale qasbeler In morally w ich characterise one s¢ 1001, 
h gives a sort otf dignified 


Ss; 
» 
a 


the faith in certain positive ideas ‘whic 


asperity to the other. But the things which he honours and be- 
lieves ar ' political views, not moral laws; so that it would be hardly 
fair to say . his work is stained with hypocrisy. His comedy 


is the savage protest ¢ of the men of 1759, translated into imperial 
materialists, against morality and religion, as represented by the 
Legitimists aad Ultramontanes of France. But the attacks are not 
always calumnious, nor the ideas of the author always destitute of 
a kind of truth. 

Ife hits a real blot of modern society when he shows that the 
violence of controversy makes men sincere, and ae therefore, to 
the guilt of inconsistency. “ Parblew! it is the result of conflict: 
there are no longer mercenaries in the mél¢ée; the blows which they 
receive give them a conviction” (p. 7). ‘There is wit of a more cheer- 
ful kind in the place where the stolid deputy who gets his speeches 
from Giboyer, imagines that he has found an idea. Giboyer: ** Vous- 
avez une idée?” JJ/arechal: “Ce ne sont jamais les idées qui me 
manquent, mon cher, c’est le style.” The sum of the author's phi- 
losophy is that love of equality which is not only compatible with 
the love of distinctions, but a strong incentive to it, and the worship of 
the fart accompli. Here is the ingenious figure in which he disguises 
the latter commonplace idea. ‘The rivers make no mistakes, and 
they overwhelm the fools that try to stay them” (p. 101). M. Guizot, 
who is mentioned in the comedy under the significant designation 
of D’Aigremont, is hateful to M. Augier, not so much for his defence 

of the temporal power as because he is the prophet of that political 
doctrine which concentrates power in the middle class, and makes it 
the conservative force in the nation. Our author is provoked by 
this theory to make a pointed, and sometimes an ironical, exposition 
of his own: “ For my part, I love that respectable Lourgevisie that 
is filled with horror et the revclution now that it has nothing to 
gain by it, that would sink the plank on which it floated, sulk: re- 
vive to its own advantage a fittle feudal France” (p. 10). He 
makes the bowrgeois say of the revolutionists: “As long as the 
doctrines of these rogues are not dead and buricd, nothing will be 
sacred; it will be impossible to enjoy one’s fortune in peace” (p. 26). 
In the following words he vindicates the imperialist theory of equal- 
ity: “ Equz lity is not a level . . . the great word can have but one 
sense, the same here below as above: to every one according to his 
wens Is that, I ask you, a principle incompatib le with a hier- 
archy ? ... The administration, the law, the army, not to men- 
tion the clergy,—are they not true hie archies of merit? .-. They 


are so solid that they have sustained all the rest” (p. 102). 
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This passage, with its pare eet f our ne pas parler du clergé” 
—is most significant, and is the |! key to the whole work. What is it 
that this democracy hates, if it tolerates wealth, desires distinctions 
of honour, and worships power? What is so odious to its feelings 
in the Papacy? Not the sovereignty, for it does not seek to abolish 
the thrones. Not the pomp of office or the splendour of the social 


dignity, for 1t has renounced communism, and donned the garb of 
a courtier. Not the priestly order, for this is not the school of 


Michelet, and it shows no animosity against the cle rey itself. For in 
modern France the priesthood is a democratic class, too poor to 
appear privileged, and too definitely enrolled in the hierarchy of 
office not to share some of the respect which belongs to the servant 
of the State. ‘The one thing on which the hatred “of the party that 
speaks through Giboyer is concentrated is aristocracy. In France 
itself, the clerey would no longer be involved in that souree of un- 
popularity. Th Ley share it only through Rome. For there the 
priesthood is connected with real property, and with omar 4 
nobility; and as its interests are identified with those of the legiti- 
mist party, which in France is only its ally, it is opposed by all 
those who are the relentless enemies of the doctrine which preserves 
heredit: ary privileges, and of the class which 1 enjoys them. 

M. Augier identifies Ultramontanism with lecitim: icy, and labours 
to expose the immorality, insincerity, and L hypocri: sy of the Catholic 
party. It is of course true that, in an age when the Church as well 
as the aristocracy has almost every where lost her privileges, a com- 
bination of interests is formed to support them, which is almost 
peculiar to that age. The cause of the Church is made a party 
question, an object of intrigue, a source of advantage ; and its de- 
fence is prompted by many interests and motives which are not 
religious. ‘This is but the cause of nature and the instinct of self- 
defence, and so far the satire is calumnious. But there is something 
worse than this, and more distinctly characteristic of the’ circum- 
stances of our time, which the fierce malignity of M. Augier has 
prevented him from secing—a complication too novel for a mind so 
destitute of originality, too subtle for so rude a touch. In describ- 
ing the characters worse than they are, he has made it impossible 
for him to exhibit the situation in all the tracic magnitude of its 
evil. For the great symptom of this unn: itural conjuncture is, that 
it destroys morality, not, as this comedy pretends, by sensuality 
and conscious hypocrisy, but by perverting the sense of nght. If 
M. Augier had deseri bed his _ n pensant as the most virtuous, 
dev oted, and sincere of men, capable of any sacrifice and equal to any 
effort, he might have produced a far more faithful but more terrible 
picture. There is but one place where he seems half to compre- 
hend the real nature of the thing he wishes to describe. One Catholic 
notability says to another: ‘Dear baroness, in the name of our 
came I beseech you to abandon your protégé.” The Baroness replies: 

“ Alas! You take me where you know that Iam defenceless, 1 can 
refuse nothing to the name w hich you i invoke” (p. 111). On the lips - 
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of that ignoble caricature with which the poet insults the Catholic 
society of France this means very little. In the real life of that 
class which he is so unable to understand, it would have a real 
meaning. It would mean that, in the service of religion the good- 
ness of the cause mitigates or removes the immorality of the act ; 

that things which would be sinful on other occasions are innoce nt 
or meritorious when they are done for the good of other men’s souls ; 
that we are restricted in the supreme work of salvation only by 
the rigid letter of the commandments; but that, in the application, 
its rigour may be largely remitted, and the obligations of truth, of 
honour, of hon sty, of obedier nce, and of authority, however strictly 
they may be de fined in ordinary cases, must yield at times to the 
high .er objects of rehgious advantage. For the half-understood doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means penetrates so insidious!y the 
minds of many pious persons, and they so often do a thing with a 
sense of its being meritorious, while they know it to be indefensible, 
that they must often feel lave fortunate it is that their procce dings 
are not public ly known. Every party requires sincere but un- 
questioning agents; and if it cannot obtain them otherwise, must 
purchase or delude them. It requires the help of men who, if they 
knew all the secrets of their cause, would instantly renounce it; and 
it seeks to gain those who onda be attracted by one thing, but 
repelled by another. That, under these circumstances, falsehood 
should be deliberately adopted as a weapon, that the attractions or 
power of an adverse cause should be averted | ry sli ander, and their 
own recomme = by deceit,—this is the worst sign of our time ; and 
this would have been a levitim: ite subject for the: powers of a greater 
and worthier satirist than the author of Le Fils de Giboyer. 


The readers of Dr. Kenealy’s Vew Pantomime will be 
reminded of Coleridge’s famous amplification of a terse couplet in 
Wallenstein : 

‘‘The intelligible forms of ancient pocts, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and w atery depths ; all these hi ive vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


They have been revived by a poet of uncommon powers, who, if he 
has not indeed the faculty of clothing with individual character the 
several spirits he evokes, or of following with philosophic insight 
his Origenist speculations, has suecceec led in peopling the universe 
with ambiguous beings incredibly musical in their speech. On 
the border-land of panth eism and mythology, before the idea of 
emanation is broken up and vuig: arised in the arbitrary and sensual 
creations of polytheism, there is a region marvellously suggestive 
of poetic fancies, in which some of the + ereatest poets have sought 
inspiration. Dr. Kenealy, we were going to say, has transported 
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himself to this region, but we are checked by the first words of the 
preface. “The poem that follows is an enigma to the many, and 
will always remain so. For the wise and true and learned it was 
written, and they alone can understand and appreciate it. Let 
no man criticise it who does not in part conceive what it means.” 
We will be warned by this good advice, and not interfere either 
with the enigma, or with “the preliminary apotheosis of Mr. 
Disraeli, 

ae rude outward scheme of the poem, as it would strike a 
reader having no pretension to any of the qualifications Dr. Kenealy 
desires in his critic, may be described as follows. When a poet of 
genius dies, the judgment which impends over his soul may be 
supposed to interest the supernatural beings who recognise in him 
something of the Titanic nature, the angels of heaven and the 
demons, the dead who have loved him, all the existences of mytho- 
logy and fable with whom his imagination associated, and the 
characters who were the creatures of his intellect. Whilst the 
balance of his fate is trembling, whilst his cause is pleaded and _ his 
soul is carried through the different scenes of a Christian and a 
Pagan hell, all those supernatural beings are represented watching 
the ev ent, and uttering their sy mpathy in song. In the World of 
Faérie the Nisses cry : 


** Weep, weep for the fallen Spirit, 
Who bowed to the beauty of clay ; 
Who, destined to soar through the splendours of heaven, 
Crouched down like a worm in the way.” 


The poet chosen to be the lay-figure for all these adornments 1s 
Gothe, for no other reason, as it seems, than because the author has 
deeply studied him, has impregnated his mind with the ideas, the 
art, and the music of Faust, and has the temerity to enter into com- 
petition with it. Besides Gothe, there is his Boswell, the faithful 
Eckermann, whole passages of whose book are done into verse ; 
Mephistopheles, who has the largest part in the poem; Gretchen, 
who intercedes for Géthe and saves him. and whose touching and 
melancholy song, MJeine Rul’ ist hin, is unsuccessfully imitated. 
Then there are scenes in heaven, and in the Abyss of Hell, and in 
every other conceivable region; ‘and the personages of every mytho- 
logy, and every fairy-tale, are brought together without dramatic 
or metaphysical propriety. One scene, containing many thousand 
verses, consists of a review of the inhabitants of hell, in which 
Dr. Kenealy puts into the mouth of Mephistopheles his opinions on 
history, literature, politics, and religion. The idea is taken from 
Dante, but the execution is in the style of Byron. For reminiscences 
of many pocts occur from time to time, —sometimes in conception, 
Where it is principally Dante, Calderon, and Giéthe; and often in the 
verse, which echoes with the words of divers great English poets. 
What redeems the visible extravagance and apparent want of pur- 
pose in the whole work, is a power of rhythmical and eloquent 
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versification, which Racine or Monti would have envied, and which 
deserves to make it survive most of the poetry that has been written 
since Byron died. 

This poem appeared for the first time in 1850, and it was so 
little remembered by critics that no allusion was made to the former 
publication in the notices of the present. Dr. Kenealy may reason- 
ably plead this circumstance in mitigation of the crime of having 
made no allusion to it himself in advertisement, title-page, or pre- 
face. ‘The fact was made public at a recent trial, where many 
passages in the volume supplied a hostile advocate with materials 
for an assault on the character of the author. Nothing could be 
more irrelevant than the examples cited to support the charge; but 
a reference to Dr, Kenealy’s antecedents may assist us in some 
measure in forming an opinion on his work. He is, we believe, a 
native of the South of Ireland, and by extraction and education a 
Catholic. Twenty years ago he was distinguished as a writer of a 
rather ephemeral kind of poetry, and especially for the great powers 
ot language with which he composed imitations and even parodies 
of other poets. At length he tried his hand on Gothe, and wrote 
the New Pantomime. 

We might extract passages almost at random which would 
show the thought of the poet quite unworthy of the exquisite 
melody in which it is expressed. We would draw attention to the 
second line in each of the following quotations : 


“ She sleeps on Afric’s shore ; the purple billow 
Dashes its crest beneath her silent tomb ......... 


** Beautiful spirit, clothed in sunny splendour, 


Musing so sadly through the golden air... ...... 


**] hear a voice of weeping and of sorrow 
Borne on the melancholy stream of winds.......-. 


The adaptation of sound to thought in the last line has never been 
surpassed. In the farewell of the guardian angel the images are 
monotonous, but some of the stanzas are good. 


** Round thee, unseen by thee, like sunshine o’er thee, 

Morning and night saw me fixed by thy side ; 

All the winged splendours of thought that before thee 
Burst like a heaven were the gifts of thy guide. 

Spirits [ brought to thee, Visions and Dreamings, 
Voices of angels, to win thee once more ; 

But the dark idols of Earth, whose false seemings 
Charmed thee, were all that thy soul would adore. 

Oh! and alas for thee! deep was thine error, 
Fatal the change to the False from the True, 

Ever since then the thick darkness of terror, 
Known to the fallen ones, still round thee grew.” 


Fair instead of false, in the last line but two, would be a juster 
description of Githe’s sin. Catholicism, like most other religions, 
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furnishes the author with some figures ; but it seems to serve him for 
more than a poet's wardrobe. Coleridge wrote in his epitaph : 


‘* Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which onee seemed he— 
Oh! lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C.! 
That he, who many a year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death!” 


Dr. Kenealy also believes not only in guardian angels and the 
invocation of saints, but in purgatory. Mephistopheles, who does 
most of his theology, says : 


‘<T’ve known it take ten thousand years to get 
To heaven from earth—nay, more, the greater part 
Of saints do not reach sooner... . . 


‘¢ Five hundred years must pass ere from our hands 
The pretty cruel Siren can be freed ; 
She suffers purgatory in these lands 
For taking share in Bothwell’s bloody deed.”’ 


There is real theological thought in the following lines, in which 
Gretchen receives permission to deliver Gothe : 


‘* For I have long resigned what claim I had 
On his immortal spirit, and have yielded 
Him up entirely to the gods he served. 

The time may come, after purgation done, 
When he may yet rejoin thy soul in heaven.” 


The power of the demons on this earth has largely occupied 
the poet's mind : 


** So we seduced, and ever will seduce, 
The mortal race from him who’s Lord above ; 
The monstrous things which poets introduce, 
Incests, intrigues in temple, stream, and grove, 
Are all true facts, and were achieved by us, 
Though many people think them fabulous. 


Go to the East, you'll see us grandly shrined 
In temples built of marble and of gold ; 

India, Japan, Cathay, have bound the mind 
To us, and think ’tis God that they behold.” 


Almost every saintin the Calendar,—even St. Francis, St. Augustine, 
St. Benedict,—is condemned to hell; while Hobbes, Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, and Voltaire, are all in heaven, to the great and reason- 
able disappointment, however, of the Devil. 

Whatever his practice may be, into which a critic of his poetry 
has not to enquire, the early religion of the author sits lightly on 
him, and does not live in that region whence his genius is inspired. 
Some reminiscences there are, and some speculations, perhaps more 
Catholic in tendency than in their origin ; but Dr. Kenealy hates 
the Church that reared him with a bitterness which an apostate 
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could hardly exceed, and loses no opportunity to scoff at and insult 
her. His poem does not reveal the source of this animosity, and 
we have not been able to consult the devotional work to which he 
refers the reader who may be inquisitive respecting his opinions. 
But, in spite of the somewhat ostentatious assurances of the pos- 
session of a new doctrine, we are not disposed to believe that any 
serious system of thought separates him from the religion he denies. 

The two following extracts will show the diversity of the poet’s 
powers. The speaker in the first place is Mephistopheles ; the 
other is from Gothe’s dying lament. 


"Tis rather funny to see these mortals 
Dying and bre athing out date last 5 
Whenever they come to the grave’s d: wk portals, 
They give such a terrible kick to the past. 
To hear their prate when the knaves are gasping, 
tow full of contempt for the things of earth ; 
Yet all the while you can see them grasping 
Hard to stick in their fleshly berth. 
White-livered fools! I have watched them dying, 
And heard them swear they were so resigned : 
Yet the varlets knew they were foully lying, 
And would have lived still—had they had but wind.” 





In the next passage there is the same rivalry : 
Can I forget thee 2—not an hour of life 


Hath seen my soul untenanted by thee, 
’r blotted from my inemory the sense 
That thou and I were one, inseparate, 
Inseparable, as from planets light, 
k a sunshine warmth, or fr nerance from the rose. 
Can I forget thee? Onvs was love indeed ; 
No childish day-dream, but a life intense 
Within our hearts; we spake not of our love, 
But in our mutual silence it was felt.” 


The highest praise we can give the author is, that he has sue- 
ceeded best where he has been most ambitious. He has had the 
courave to measure his strength with Githe in Githe’s most splendid 
performance. He has imitated the famous chorus of archangels in 
Faust, and he has produced something not indeed so perfect in 
style, and without the classic chiselling of the original, but, in our 
opinion, of great magnificence. We will conclude our notice with a 
sample of these noble stanzas : 


‘Thou hast thy chambers in the Vast Unbounded ; 
Thine are the Keys of Life and Death and Hell : 
The myriad st: W's on which thy thrones are foun: ded, 
And the sun’s daily songs, thy glories tell. 
Thou gavest the moon her seasons, to the ocean 
Thou didst assign the bounds ths it chain its might ; 
Strength to the thund iers, to the lightnings motion, 
Flowers to the arth, and to the planets light ..... 
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How shall our faltering tongues declare thy praises ? 
How shall we hymn the gladness of thy ways ? 
Language and music yield not tones or phrases 
Worthy of thee, the Ancient One of Days. 
Kicad in our inmost souls the unbounded treasure 
Of faith, obedience, reverence, love, and awe ; 
And make our duty form our greatest pleasure, 
While humbly walking in thy Holy Law..... 
Smile on thy sons, that, clothed in thy protection, 
Before thy heavenly glance we still may shine, 
Secure from evil, in the pure affection 
That emanates from thee, the One Divine.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament announced 
the approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, a daughter of the German 
Marriage of House of Schleswig - Holstein -Sonderburg- Gliicks- 
he Prince of bure; and on Saturd: ay the 7th of March the Princess 
Wales. landed at Grav esend, and passed through London on 
her way to Windsor, where the marriage took place, 
in St. George's Chapel, on the following ‘Tuesday. Beyond the simple 
announcement that her entry into the capital would be public, no 
steps were taken by the Government to convert it into a pageant. 
But a royal betrothal in which political considerations were under- 
stood to have held a very secondary place contained that touch 
of nature which is of more universal power than the attractions 
of a state ceremonial; and the opening of a new future, after 
the long sorrow and seclusion of the Court, supplied the particu- 
lar combination which most powerfully moves the sympathies of a 
loyal people. In its spontaneous and universal enthusiasm, the 
reception given to the Princess has no parallel in our records. 
‘Those who accompanied the Prince of Wales in his entry into New 
York in 1860 may question, perhaps, whether the American city 
cannot boast a crowd at once more orderly and more vociferous 
than our own. But the real point of difference between the two 
demonstrations lies beneath the surface. It is a harmless pastime 
to gaze on the spectacle of unaccustomed royalty, and a wise and 
generous impulse to proclaim a national oblivion of injuries inflicted 
and received. But the shouting of the eager crowds that thronged 
the seven miles of the Princess's way from one railway station to 
another, and the silent homage of the 17,000 volunteers who came 
of their own accord, 1iot only from the counties bordering on Mid- 
dlesex, but from places as far distant as Salisbury and York, to do 
her honour, sprang from motives altogether different from these. 
By its complete identification with the national life, the Crown 
secures the actual participation of the people in its own domestic 
joys and sorrows. ‘Though the marriage may, in fact, make smooth 
some of the rough places of diplomacy, it has little real significance 
in its bearing on our foreign polities, and even that little 1s not 
generally perceived. But the arrival of the Princess was regarded 
universally as the adoption of a new member into the family of the 
nation ; and what men went out into the streets for when she 
passed was not to sce but to weleome her. The feudal state and 
historic magi iificence of St. George’s Chapel three days later form 
part of the same picture with the p ypular demonstration, and, toge- 
ther with a explain the stability of our government. An authority 
stands firm which strikes its roots into the past, and spreads abroad 
in the kindly light and keen air of freedom. 
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Since the second week in December, there has been a small but 
steady decrease 1n the number of paupers in the 21 unions of the 
cotton district compri ised in the weekly returns of the 

Distressin Poor-Law Board. In the first week of January L863, 
the Cotton the number was 259,800. The decrease throughout 

District. the month wre to 7,010 in the first week, 8,620 

in the second, 4,490 in the third, 3,390 in the fourth, 
6,900 in the fifth; being a total of 31,040 in the course of the 
month. In the first week of February the return was 230,540 ; 
the decrease in the first week of the month was 5,680, in the senenll 
J,150,in the third 2,140, inthe fourth 1,050; or 12,020 in the whole 
month. In the first wane of March the return was 221,390. The 
decrease in that week was 2,230, in the following one 2,450. The total 
decrease in the whole fourteen weeks for which it had been voing on 
was thus brought to 59,270. The number of paupers returned for 
the second week in March was 218 8,940. Besic les these, there were 
on the 7th of March 226,452 persons not receiving parochial relief 
who were aided by the local charitable committees, —making a total 
(according to Mr. Farnall’s return) of 440,157 persons who subsist 
either on the poor-rates or on charity. 

To the general good conduct of the oper ratives throughout the 
cotton famine there has now been one conspicuous exception. On 
Friday the 20th of March, a riot broke out at Staleybridge, the im- 
mediate cause being a resolution of the local relief committee to give 
relief in tickets instead of money, and to reduce the weekly aid from 
ds. to Zs, Od. per head. The houses of the principal members of the 
comiittee were attacked by a mob, the windows broken, and 
great deal of property destroyed. The clothing and provision stores 
were then broken into, and the contents thrown out into the streets 
to be carried off by the strongest. In the evening some cavalry 
were brought over from Ashton, and the streets were cleared ; but 
on the following day the same outrages were repeated, to be acain 
checked by the appearance of the tro Ops. On Monday the 23d, the 
rioters proceeded from Staleybridge to several of the neigh bouring 
towns ; but they were gene ally repelled by the police and the 
soldiers, without being able to do much d: amage. By the middle of 
the weck the riots were over. The suspension of relief had made 
itself felt among the people ; and the plunder of the provision shops 
was found to be a very partial and inadequate substitute. On the 
Joth the operatives presented themselves as usual at the schools, 
and accepted the tickets. A fresh illustration of the evils which 
arise from two committees distributing relief on different principles 
over the same area has been afforded on this occasion. After the 
riot had broken out, the Mansion-House Committee sent 5004. to 

the Joon) committee at Staleybridge, clogged with the stipulation that 
it should be distributed in money. Whatever may be the respec- 


' We give the figures as they appear in the returns of the Poor-Law 
) . \ “7 > > . . ; - . Pa + a) 
Board. They are net always to be reconciled with onc another. 
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tive advantages of relief in money and relief in kind, it is clear that 
a grant voted in this way ties the hands of the local committee, and 
acts asa direct encouragement to rioters. Indeed, the prospects of 
the manuf: eturing districts grow more and more eloomy. There seems 
little probability of any immediate supply of cotton; and though 
there are still large charitable funds in hand, they cannot hold out 
against the present drain unless some fresh impetus can be given to 
public generosity. But now, those features in the bearing of the 
operatives which appealed most strongly to the sentimental side of 
charity are gradually becoming effaced. There is no patience that 
may not break down under continuous and hopeless suffering ; and 
if the crisis lasts much longer, the operatives may cease to exhibit 
any claim on the succour of their fellow countrymen except want— 
the greatest indeed of all such claims, but not, therefore, the most 
certain in its action. ‘The only remedy at present suggested is 
emigration. But, besides the unwillingnes ss of the manuf: icturing 
interest to see their hands irrevocably “scattered, and the obvious 
difhculty of applying to one purpose funds which were originally 
subscribed for another, there are two great obstacles to the ultimate 
efficiency of such a measure. It could only weed the great mass of 
pauperism by a very small percentage ; and, as a class, the factory 
workers are quite unsuited to the requirements of hard out-door 
work, the only work which the colonies can provide for them. 

In this position of affairs, a bill has been passed extending the 
operation of the Union Relief Act of 1862 to Midsummer, and fixing 
fourteen years instead of seven as the term for the repayment of 
loans contracted under it. ‘The question is thus disposed of for the 
moment; but it must engage the attention of Parliament again 
before the close of the session. 


The first partition of Poland, in 1772, stripped her of her 

Poland. dependencies, but respected all that was exclusively Polish, 
except Galicia, and left her the shadow of an independent 
kingdom at Warsaw. The second, in 1792, and third, in 1795, 
suppressed the very name of Poland ; and the national constitution 
of the 3d of May 1791—eulogised by Burke as the contrast to the 
contemporary movement in France, and important as showing that 
the modern Poles inherit traditions perfectly distinct from those of 
their ancient and anarchical régime—was blotted out with the defeat 
of Kosciusko at Macejowice. The hopes of the people were revived 
by Napoleon's ephemeral Grand Duchy of Warsaw in 1507, to be 
acai a ae ha in 1815, when the congress of Vienna “ conse- 
cr rated” the Senaneoment, and revistered the rights of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, as part of the public law of Europe. Yet the 
Congress implicitly confessed the injustice of its own decision; it 
os Cracow in Galicia an independent town, transforme (l the 
rrand Duchy of Warsaw into the kingdom of Pol: and (thus revi iving 
x national name, which had ce: sed to have any diplomatic exist- 
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ence, and making Warsaw the nucleus for any future reconstruction), 
and erected Prussian Poland into the Grand Duchy of Posen. The 
three powers engaged to give the Poles “ representation,” and other 
“national institutions ;> guaranteed “the preservation of their 
nationality” (the first introduction of the word into the public law 
of Europe) ; promised free-trade and circulation between the three 
divisions of “ancient Poland ;’ and recognised the Pole who had 
possessions in each of the three provinces as a “ mixed subject”— 
neither a Russian, an Austrian, nor a Prussian, but a Pole. 

To Francis of Austria these engagements were a dead letter. Fre- 
derick William Il. carried them out to some extent in Posen; 
Alexander [., influenced by Prince Adam Czartoryski, whose Jagellon 
blood made him dream of a confederation between Russia and Poland, 
similar to the old union of Poland and Lithuania, created the con- 
stitution of 13th May 1815, which preserved the Polish language in 
public business, bestowed all ofiices on Poles exclusively, established 
easy communication with the non-Russian provinces of Poland, 
national army, and freedom of edueation. But then came the 
terror of revolution, and the Holy Alliance ; the three powers saw 
no safety but in the denationalisation, assimilation, and absorption 
of their respective provinces, Alexander began this policy, and 
Nicholas developed it. The revolution of 1831 was the desperate 
attempt to resist the infraction of the engagements of 1515, beoun 
when the whole available military force of Russia had been marehed 
to the Polish frontier, in expectation of a war with Louis Philippe. 
After the defeat of this rising, Nicholas, by the organic law of 1831, 
definitively incorporated Dalen into the empire, abolished the 
ceremony of the coronation at Warsaw, suppressed the separate 
army, made the magistracy removable, gave all places in the admi- 
nistration to Russians. suppressed the constitution: al chambers, and 
established provincial assemblies which were never conyoked, The 
high schools, university, library, - and mint of Warsaw, 
were suppressed, or transferred to Petersburg : education was 
reduced to technical study, Latin a and children forced to 
attend the government schools and learn Russian ; 45,000 families 
of the lesser nobility were transplanted to the crown lands or the 
Caucasus; the sons . the ereater nobles were carried off to be 
educated at St. Petersburg; orphans were removed to Minsk, and 
multitudes of all ages adie d to Siberia; religion was subjected to 
the regulation of the police, churches were taken from the Cathohes 
and given to Orthodox priests, and the Ruthenians were forced to 
conform ; the Polish costume was proscribed, and every artifice used 
to efface the recollection of Poland. 

In the thirty years of lawless tyranny which followed we may 
distineui is three eras. The first, that of conspiracies and demo- 
cratic propagandism, led by Konarski, Zaleski, and Dombrowski, 
came to an end with the Galician massaeres of 1846, which made 


permanent the discord between peasant and noble, and disgrac ‘cd the 


democratic movement by a suspicion which was confi firmed by the 
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conduct of the Poles in 1848, when they made themselves obnoxious 
to the party of order throughout Europe, who looked upon Nicholas 
as the saviour of civilisation, The second was the diplomatic era, 
when the Poles trusted to foreign intervention ; these hopes came 
to an end with the Crimean war, and with Lord Clarendon’s fruitless 
appeal to Count Orloff at Paris, 9 April 1856, when the Russian 
plenipotentiary declared that the emperor had determined to restore 
national institutions, religious liberty, the use of the native tongue 
and freedom of education, to the Poles, but that he could not promise 
it to the congress without depriving himself of the grace of the 
spontaneous acts which he meant to perform. Alexander IL, how- 
ever, on his first visit to Warsaw after the peace, made his famous 
speech to the Poles: “‘No dreams! I know how to be severe! 
All that my father did was well done.” The third era was one neither 
of conspiracy nor of diplomatic combinations, but of a movement 
of social regeneration, of which Count Andrew Zamoyski was the 
originator. 

Born in 1800, of an ancient and historical family, and nephew 
of Prince Adam Czartoryski, Count Zamoyski was minister of the 
interior at Warsaw in the national government of 1851, and after- 
wards envcy to Vienna, where the reconstruction of Poland may be 


supposed to have been viewed without great displeasure, since Gentz. 


wrote a memoir in its favour, and Metternich himself was induced 
by the envoy to offer his mediation, and to persuade Tatichef, the 
Nussian minister at Vienna, to write to Marshal Paskievitch to 
suspend hostilities. But Warsaw had already fallen when Count 
Zamoyski returned with the despatch. After the battle of Grochow 
he refused to emigrate, and from his obscure retirement meditated 
on the means of saving his countrymen from the revolutionary 
follies upon which they brooded in their enforced ignorance and 
idleness, No other way was open to him but that of material 
interests and pursuits. He established breeding studs, introduced 
steam navigation on the Vistula, organised the national bank, 
and began the Annals of Agriculture in 1842, the contributors to 
which became the nucleus of the agricultural society, which, except 
the Catholic church, was the only national institution in Poland, 
and therefore, in spite of its abstinence from all politics, had real 
political significance. It numbered 4000 landowners among its 
members on its suppression, by the Marquis Wielopolski, in 1862. 
Count Zamoyski was thus equally opposed to the revolutionists, 
whose plans he traversed, and to the Russians, who could not bear 
his power. He was obliged, therefore, to assume the utmost secrecy 
in words, so as never to compromise himself with either party, and 
to let his deeds declare his policy. This was simple: its one law 
was labour; to do all that was possible to do, but to keep within 
the bounds of the law. He allowed no agitation, nor would he take 
advantage of the venality of the Russian functionaries. He inspired 
his country with life, by teaching it how, with the severest morality 
and strictest legality, it might take advantage of numberless oppor- 
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tunities, and baulk the senseless repression of the Muscovite des- 
potism. The clear sense, perseverance, moderation, and dignity, 
with which he has fulfilled his task, make him one of the great men 
of the age. 

The third era, then, was one of a philanthropic endeavour to 
remodel the country, morally and physically, without reference to 
polities. It was a period of religious fervour, heightened by per- 
secution ; of temperance leagues, suppressed by the Russian autho- 
rities as injurious to the excise ; of industrial enterprise and agricul- 
tural improvement, which recalled the country to a sense of its 
own interests, and drew the Poles together by making them co- 
operate. Instead of conspiring, it taught them habits of legality, 
and the power of regular, persistent, and pacific action. Among 
the higher nobles, who were the revolutionists of 1831, the influ- 
ence of this policy was to impress singular caution ; they were 

opponents of rebellion, in favour of material progress ‘and eradual 

national organisation. The rest of the Slachziz, comprising not 
only the lesser nobility and landed proprietors, but the gentry, and 
to a certain extent even the artisans of the towns, and forming 
what may be called the middle class in Poland, were differently 
acted upon. The social action of Count Zamoyski produced here 
political effects of a very peculiar character. This class is the focus 
of the present revolution ; but they are revolutionists rather to be 
eanenten with medieval examples, like the crusades, or the unarmed 
mols that wandered over England in the time of Richard II., or 
the Pauperes Lugdunenses, than with any modern instances. The 
mysticism, the passive unarmed resistance, the defencelessness which 
refused the arms within its reach, the spirit which breathes in the 
national poetry of Krasinski, abjuring hatred and vengeance, and 
resolving to conquer by love, self-sacrifice, and patience, were ele- 
ments due partly to the example of Count Zamoyski and the high 
nobles, but chiefly to the influence of the multitudes of Siberian 
exiles who were returned to the country on the accession of Alex- 
ander II. These men, who are known as Siberians, have a common 
and very marked character: softened by secret and solitary suffer- 
ing, calm and gentle, they have something of the mystic spirit of 
the solitaries of the desert ; used to contemplation, they have fur- 
nished the best journalists, ‘professors, authors, and administrators. 
They have communicated to the popular demonstrations a religious 
tinge, utterly alien to the revolutionary feelings of the exiles who 
have returned from the emigration in the West, and to whom, it 
may be presumed, the mechanical or ganisation of the secret so- 
cieties which have now become the national government of Poland 
was chiefly due. 

The peasants, whose codperation in the revolution of 1831 was 
not sought by the nobles,—for they relied on the national army and 
the half-million of landless but privileged Slachziz, who gave a kind 
of French impetuosity to the Polish troops,—are now recognised by 
both Russians and Poles as the ultimate arbiters of the fate of 
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Poland. Hence the Russians would provoke them to imitate the 
Galician massacres of 1846, while the Polish nobles and insurgent 
armies treat them with the greatest consideration. The great work 
of the Agricultural Association was to settle the terms of the 
emancipation of these peasants. Serfs they were not, for the Code 
Napoléon, introduced in 1807, had given them equal civil rights. 

But they were tenants who paid their rent in labour (corvées) to 
the feudal lords. This rent was to be changed into an indemnity, 
to be paid up in annual instalments, and the peasants were to be- 
come proprietors at once. This compromise has been accepted by 
the Russian Government, so that materially the peasants could af- 
ford to be neutral between the parties contending for the country. 

Loosened from dependence on the feudal lord, they are less pliable 
than formerly, and having had as yet no time to gather the moral 
harvest of their emancipation, they have no great patriotism. Their 
traditions would make them remember their masters’ tyranny as 
more grievous than that of the Russians, while on the other hand 
their Catholicism places a great abyss between them and the Mus- 
covites ; and the influence “of the priests, except of a few belonging 
to the school of De Maistre, who fancy that the conversion of Russia 
depends on the subservience of Poland, is exerted always on the 
national side. 

The origin of the present movement dates from the conference 
of the three sovereigns of Poland in Warsaw in October 1860, 
when their implied protest against national movements like that of 
Italy was met by the marked abstinence of all the Polish nobles 
from their court. This negative demonstration was followed by 
religious services in memory of the poets Mickiewicz, Krasinski, 
and Slovacgi. In one of these services at Warsaw, on 29 Novem- 
ber 1860, the hymn was first heard which has since become the 
national song of Poland—Soze cos Polske—God give us our coun- 
try. Thus began a revolution, without arms, violence, or conspi- 
racy, expressing itself only in psalms and prayers and holy rites. 
The 25th of February 1861, the thirtieth anniversary of the battle 
of Grochow, was the crisis of this unarmed movement. The Agri- 
cultural Association was in Warsaw settling the terms of the peasant 
emancipation ; Polish students from Kiev, Moscow, and Dorpat were 
there to agitate for a Polish university. At this moment another 
actor appeared on the scene, who has had the greatest share in the 
events which have followed. 

The Marquis Wielopolski is a haughty, self-reliant, self-isolating, 
eloquent man, contemptuous alike of the profligacy of the bad and 
of the weakness of the good, with a pagan respect for strength, and 
with something of the Italian politician in his character, as well as 
with the name of Gonzaga in his pedigree. Succeeding to an impover- 
ished patrimony, he set aside the sales of his improv vident predeces- 
sors, and prow his causes so well that he became a great proprietor, 
a “mixed subject,’ with estates in all three provinces. Like Count 
Zamoyski, he served the revolution of 1831, and he was Polish 
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envoy to London. He pleaded the cause of reconstruction in a 
memoir addressed to Lord Palmerston, in which he said that Austria 
had never been totally unwilling to make reparation for the iniquity 
of 1772, and would be glad to inter pose a friendly kingdom between 
her own and the Russian frontiers, especially if her sacrifice of 
Galicia could be repaid by the offer of the Polish crown to an 
Austrian archduke. But Lord Palmerston could not help him ; 
and the disappointed envoy, with the pliability of a revolutionar 
doctrinaire, who in his earnest desire for the end is indifferent to the 
means so long as they are adequate, turned from the West in 
disgust, and began to look to Russia as the power by which the 
reconstruction of Poland must be effected. The events of 1846 
strengthened this idea into a passion. After the massacres of 
Galicia he wrote the “ Letter to Prince Metternich by a Polish 
gentleman,” which advised the Poles to renounce all trust in the 
Western Powers, to reject their deceitful sympathy, their cheap 
encouragement, their pompous philosophy of right, and to betake 
themselves to Russia as the most generous of their foes, not as 
slaves to their master, but as gentlemen to a gentleman, admitting 
themselves conquered, and submitting without stipulations and with- 
out reserve, but in the hope and ‘with the secret understanding 
that Russia would help them to avenge all the Slavonic blood shed 
by strangers, especially by the Germans. In other words, he became 
a Panslavist, not so much from sympathy with all Slavonic blood, 
but from the insurrection of a proud member of a despised and 
degraded nationality against all more civilised peoples which either 
took part in its oppression, like the Austrians and Prussians, or 
refused to deliver it when they might do so, like the French and 
English. 

“OF the great Slavonic stock there are 55,000,000 under the 
rgrreys crown, upwards of 17,000,000 under the Austrian, and 

2,000,000 under the Prussian. Politically, then, Panslavism scems 

to be simply a means to extend the Russian empire by the absorp- 
tion of its neighbours. But the Slavonic stock is grouped round 
two religious centres which are more important than its political 
divisions. 54,000,000 are of the Greek, 19,000,000 of the Latin 
Church; between these groups are the 3,000, 000 of united Greeks, 
and 1,500,000 Protestants. Of one group the civilisation, tradi- 
tions, literature, and alphabet are Greek ; of the other, Lation. The 
Poles, of whom there are 4,600,000 in the Russian empire, are the 
centre of the Latin group. They catholicised, but did not latinise, 
Lithuania; and the union of Lithuania to Poland made the country 
the arena of the struggle between the Latin and the Greek ideals. 
The Latin ideal, eclipsed for a time, was revived by the Jesuits; 
but its subsequent depression may be inferred from the fact that 
they were expelled from Poland in the very year in which Cathe- 
rine, relying on the Greek party, dismembered ‘the kingdom. 

Pendlevi ism, the creation of a few literary men in Prague, was 
at first meant to propagate a single Slavonic literature for the vari - 
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ous Slavonic peoples, of whatever dialect or religion. But, like all 
communal ideas in countries where free political development is 
checked, it soon became political; in Poland it meant the equality 
of the Pole with the Russian; in Russia, the absorption of all Sla- 
vonic populations, the propagation of the Greek creed, and the 
Constantinopolitan ideal of civilisation ; in Servia and Montenegro, 
opposition to the Ottoman; in Hungary, the abatement of the as- 
cendency of the Magyar minority. Every where it meant a protest 
against the superiority of governing races, especially the Germans, 
and the assertion of the equality of Slavonic literature and science 
with that of more advanced nations. 

As a political movement, the immense mass of Russia makes 
her the nucleus of Panslavism; but as a movement of civilisation, 
the Poles might hope that their superiority might give them the 
lead, and enable the culture of the twenty millions of the Latin 
group to transform that of the fifty-four millions of the Greek 
group. It is a game of hazard, in which each party stakes its own 
existence. The Marquis Wielopolski trusts that, by a political sui- 
cide, his country may transform Russian culture, and that the Poles, 
thus made the soul of the empire, may direct its mighty forces to 
vengeance upon Germany and the West. 

The solemnity of the 25th of February appeared to be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for making Poland adopt his ideas. He there- 
fore begged Count Zamoyski, as president of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, to recommend an address to the emperor, opening with an 
act of contrition for the revolution of 1831, and declaring the per- 
fect submission of Poland, and then demanding the fulfilment of the 
pledges of 1815. Count Zamoyski and his friends would neither 
disavow the past, nor commit themselves to the Panslavism of the 
Marquis Wielopolski, who accordingly refused to sign the address 
which was drawn up. 

The unarmed demonstrations of the 25th were put down in blood 
by the interference of Muchanof, the minister of the interior, and 
ot Trepow, the chief of the police. The next day the whole city 
was clad in mourning. On the 27th there was another unarmed 
gathering, again quenched in blood by General Zabolotsky and his 
Cossacks. Prince Gortschakoff, ashamed of this butchery, repudi- 
ated the general’s act, offered to dismiss Trepow, to withdraw the 
military to their barracks, and to commit the police of the town 
to a commission of public safety under Count Zamoyski. Under 
this régime the victims of the 27th were honoured with a public 
funeral on the 3d of March, where the singular spectacle of a 
“nation in mourning,” which has so struck the imagination of M. 
de Montalembert, was first realised. But behind this apparent con- 
cession Russian intrigue still went on, and it was discovered that 
Muchanof had written a clandestine circular to invite the peasants 
to rise upon their lords, as they had done in Galicia in 1846. The 
minister was dismissed, and the Russian government promised that 
some administrative reforms should be granted. 
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On the Ist of April these promises were fulfilled ; the Marquis 
Wielopolski was made minister of public instruction, ‘and a council 
of state, and elective councils for municipalities, governments, and 
districts, were established. The first act of the new minister was 
to countersign the order for the dissolution of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, which was guilty of having maintained order when the govern- 
ment could only provoke collision. It saved the public order, he 
said; but the government cannot be indebted for such service to 


any ede of men; it must perform it by its own proper forces. He 
had also his ahaa of responsibility for the massacre of the unarmed 


petitioners on the 8th of April. He severely rebuked the clergy, 


and declared that he would not permit an inperium in imperio. But 
he honestly strove to carry out, in spite of Russian intrigue, the 
measures he was authorised to crant—the reform of the penal code 
and of the Jew-law, the composition of the new councils, and the 
law for the emancipation of the peasants, which he accepted, with- 
out alteration, from the Aaniacacned Society. But this law, which 
took from the Russians the power of governing Poland by setting 


the peasants against the lords, was denen ey them as treason- 
able. Moreover, their stupid despotism was unable to put up with 


the universal mourning, and the religious hymns of the Poles. 
They proclaimed a state of siege, and set up a secret tribunal in the 
citadel of Warsaw, which condemned accused persons on simple de- 
nunciation, without the formalities of a court-martial. The state 
of siege was declared on the 14th of October, in time to prevent 
the presentation of two petitions, one for the emancipation of the 
Jews, the other for a national, instead of a provisional representa- 
tion, and to spoil the feast in honour of Kosciusko on the 15th. 
The outrages committed by the Cossacks on the congregations 
assembled in the churches on that day caused the Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish authorities to close their places of worship. 

A period of re-action ensued. The Marquis Wielopolski re- 
signed, and General Liiders was sent to Warsaw; he deported a 
large number of students and artisans to the Caucasus and Oren- 
burg. The rabbis, the evangelical pastor, and the canons of the 
cathedral were exiled, and the administrator of the diocese sen- 
tenced to death for shutting the churches. But this severity did 
not stop the passive resistance of the Poles; the nation was still im 
mourning; it still sang its national hymn. The mystical feeling 
communicated by the Siberians was one reason why the movement 
took a religious form. Another was, because in Poland the church 
is the only organised body which has ite own laws and independence. 
Thus Catholicism has become the form of Polish nation: ality; but 
it is a Catholicism which has learnt by suffering to put off ‘all in- 
tolerance. At the funeral of the Archbishop of Warsaw, on the 
10th of October 1861, the body was carried in turns by clergymen, 
peasants, artisans, rovernment officials, students, and Jews. The 
Protestant and Jewish congregations w alked together with the Ca- 
tholics in the procession. Polish Catholicism exhibits the rare spec- 
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tacle of an alliance between religion and the effort for liberty ; and 
its share in the agitation impresses upon the movement a form very 
different from that of the ephemeral fevers of revolution, which 
shrink away before sharp measures of repression. 

The Marquis Wielopolski, who had been recalled to St. Peters- 
burg in October 1861, pleaded his cause so well that he conquered 
the intrigues of his opponents, and in the summer of 1862 was sent 
back to Warsaw as civil governor of Poland, under the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the viceroy. At that time Russia itself was in a dan- 
gerous condition ; the fermentation of the principles disseminated 
by M. Herzen was blazing up in the incendiary fires which destroyed 
whole quarters of the towns, and in the military and civil discontent 
which necessitated the closing of the schools and universities. The 
democratic ferment found aliment likewise in the serfs, who were 
then on the dangerous middle ground of an emancipation promised 
but not yet given. At such a moment the Panslavism of the 
Marquis Wielopolski offered itself as a kind of safety-valve. The 
demand for a constitutional Poland was seconded by all Russians 
who wished for a constitutional Russia. The Welicarus, a liberal 
paper of St. Petersburg, traced much of the bureaucratic oppression 
of Kussia to the lessons learnt in Poland. The Russians who go 
there, it said, become hardened in despotism, and on their return 
they practise the same cruel system in Russia. Such a government 
requires a supplementary force of 200,000 men, and an annual 
expense of 40,000,000 roubles over and above the revenues drawn 
from Poland. ‘Then the recognition of the Italian kingdom, so 
analogous to the dreams of Panslavism, was an apparent concession 
to the democracy, an acknowledgment of the similar rights of 
Poland, and at the same time an insult to the Polish Latinism and 
to the legitimist principles of the Holy Alliance. The very prin- 
ciples that had hitherto lent all their strength to M. Herzen were 
thus adopted by the Panslavists, and the Old Russian party and 
the Western form of revolutionary democracy was discredited in 
Russia. 

Hitherto the Poles seemed to have profited by experience. 
Before the partition, when they so haughtily refused Catherine and 
Frederick's demands for a full toleration of the dissidents, they had 
yet to learn the lesson, so well known to their enemies, that the 
ereatest of all revolutionary arts is that of putting enemies in the 
wrong. From October 1860 to the summer of 1862, they practised 
this art. But suddenly their tactics changed, and an attempt was 
made to assassinate General Liiders. In spite of this attempt, 
the Grand Duke, with his family and his civil governor, set out for 
Warsaw, where similar attempts were made on their lives. These 
attempts were attributed to a small party of Gallicised revolutionists 
who were supposed to be at the head of the secret societies. Against 
them Constantine put forth a proclamation, dated 27 August 
1862. ‘Poles,” he said, “will you allow to be sheltered among 
you an unimportant but insane and criminal party, who adopt the 
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most horrible means,—will you allow them to create a gulf between 
the throne and the nation, and prevent the fulfilment of the em- 
peror’s views? Will you allow that an unnatural conspiracy, under 
the guise of freedom and patriotism, shall continually terrorise over 
the people? ..... The great reforms granted by the emperor 
and king to satisfy real wants, and which have been already carried 
into execution,—namely, the institution of the council of state, the 
organisation of schools, the separation of public instruction and 
religious worship, the freedom of the peasants on payment of a 
tribute, the emancipation of the Jews, the electoral powers granted 
to towns and districts,—all these measures loudly proclaim the soli- 
citude which your exalted monarch feels for you. Do not believe 
that the complete execution of these measures will be checked by 
the acts of a criminal party, who sacrifice the welfare of the country 
by their revolutionary plans—a party who have the power to 
destroy, but not to raise up. Poles! confide in me, as I have trusted 
in you.” 

Convinced that these attempts came only from a few fanatical 
revolutionists who infested the towns, and whom the Grand Duke 
confounded with the whole mass of unarmed petitioners, the Mar- 
quis Wielopolski advised him to persevere in the double process of 
severe repression on one side, and a progressive return to legality 
on the other. A law on mixed marriages promised some return to 
religious equality; the post was org: anised, the councils were called 
together, and the excellent law on the emancipation of peasants 
which had been prepared by the Agricultural Society was enacted. 
But the government was more intolerable than ever; in six months 
there had been 15,000 committals to prison, and yet not one Rus- 
sian functionary had been attacked. 

The inutility of this contradictory system only roused the anger 
of Constantine and the marquis. Their suspicions centered on the 
Count Andrew Zamoyski, to whose attitude they attributed their 
want of success. Pressed by the Grand Duke, he refused to promise 
loy al obedience te the king of Poland until he s saw that king reign- 
ing over a real kingdom. He was then asked to state what he and 
the moderate party thought requisite in order to constitute such 
a kingdom. After consulting his friends, he presented a memoir, 
signed by two hundred nobles, to be sent to the emperor, in which 
he recommended two essential points : (1) the restoration of a 
distinct national representation; and (2) the restitution of its 
ancient provinces, Ruthenia and Lithuania, to the kingdom of 
Poland. 

This memorial, thus obtained, was declared to be seditious, and 
its author was sent under a strong guard to St. Petersburg. There 
he had an interview with Alexander. The emperor said, “I will 
not keep you here, nor send you to prison; I will not make 
a martyr of you. You shall go abroad, and I hope that you 
will not treat me as an enemy.” “Sire,” answered the count, “I 
have your promise to ask God to enlighten you.” But, through his 
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minister, the emperor addressed to him far different language: 
“The only way to govern Poland was by terror ; and if the govern- 
ment was forced to it, they would make Poland a heap of ashes and 
corpses. It had long been the conclusion of the emperor that the 
only policy for Poland was a policy of extermination.” 

Thus rid of his great rival, the Marquis Wielopolski felt all the 
more free to play out his dangerous game. He stood between the 
Russians and the Poles, by both of whom he was hated, resolved to 
weld them together in spite of their mutual antipathies, and to keep 
himself in power by playing them off one against the other. He 
needed Russia to force Poland into the path he wished her to tread ; 
yet, as a Polish patriot, he wished to give the Poles equality with 
the Russians. Convinced that if he could but remove one or two 
thousand of the middle classes of the towns, his way would be clear 
before him, he suffered himself to be led into one of the most 
monstrous acts recorded in history. The conscription which, in 
consequence of the exhaustion after the Crimean war, had not been 
enforced since 1856, was to be again levied. Although Russia had 
engaged in 1815 to give Poland a separate army, the Polish recruits 
had since 1831 been drafted into the Russian ranks; and from a 
single district, between 1833 and 1856, more than 11,000 young 
men had been drafted, of whom only 498 had ever returned, and 
they had lost their religion, their language, and their traditions, 
and had become unfit for any employment. 

It was obvious that the conscription would be a great difficulty 
in carrying out the peasant-emancipation. The Marquis Wielo- 
polski therefore seized the opportunity of making a stroke of policy. 
He easily obtained license trom St. Petersburg to exempt the pea- 
sants from the conscription; but as the objection did not apply 
to the towns, which were the foci of the passive resistance to his 
Panslavist attempts, the recruiting was to go on there. As, how- 
ever, the occasion was an exceptional one, the mode of selection 
was to be exceptional also; and instead of the recruits being chosen 
by lot, the administration was to make lists of the 25,000 persons 
whom it chose to condemn to military service. The marquis 
countersigned this diabolical decree—of which the only defence is 
that it is not without precedent—on the 6th of October 1862. It 
was to be carried out on the 22d of January last. From the 
beginning of that month, some two thousand young men, who sus- 
pected that their names were on the list, took to the woods to avoid 
the conscription. There was, however, no intention of resistance. 
Whatever the “brethren of the wood” did, they did not in obedience 
to the secret revolutionary committee at Warsaw, but in self-defence. 
The policy of the committee was to prevent any outbreak before the 
beginning of March, when it was hoped the serfs in Russia would 
rise. Hence they would not place their stores of arms at the dis- 
posal of the escaped conscripts. On the other hand, the policy of 
these unarmed bands was to avoid all collision with the Russians, 
and to manceuvre themselves over the Austrian and Prussian fron- 
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tiers. They killed Russian sentinels, spies, and police-agents, and 
robbed all the depts of public money which they could reach; but 
their secession from the conscription was by no means a revolu- 
tionary rising. 

For nearly three weeks the Russian authorities took this view 
of the case, till suddenly recollecting that it would be their interest 
to hasten the coming insurrection, while the winter and the shelter- 
less woods made campaigning difficult for the insur cents, they began 
to do all in their power to provoke it. The branka or lev y, which 


the government knew would be, and intended to be, the signal for 


rebellion, was made on the night of the 22d of January ; it was 


not very productive : the conscripts taken were marched quietly to 
the citadel of Warsaw. The next day the official journal announced 
that the “levy had met with no resistance, and the conscripts had 
exhibited nothing but good-will, satisfaction, and joy at having to 
attend the school of order opened for them in the military service.’ 
Not even by this insult—which M. de Montalembert well calls a 
cynical outrage on public decency comparable to that which was the 
signal for the expulsion of the Tarquins, or for the Sicilian ves- 
pers—were the Poles at once provoked to more resistance than they 
had exhibited fora month past. But the government, determined 
that there should be a rising, declared in its official journals that 
Poland was in full insurrection, and that the Russians had been 
generally massacred. When a few days brought to light the truth 
that the insurgents had disarmed without harming the few soldiers 
whom they had surprised, then the Warsaw jour nal congratulated 
the country on the suppression of the insurrection ; but the St. 
Petersburg papers still continued to give details of Polish atrocities, 
and Moscow was inundated with barbarous woodcuts of cannibal 
Poles devouring the flesh of Russian soldiers, and plucking the 
beards of venerable Orthodox priests. 

The secession of the “ brethren of the wood” had been hitherto 
encouraged by connivance; now they were to be hunted down. 
Consisting for the most part of bands of not more than 300 persons, 
all of them townsmen escaping from a conscription in which they 
were forced substitutes for the peasants who were spared, they were 
not likely to be favoured by the peasants, who, in their default, 
might be called upon to fill their places. When to this danger 
a military pursuit was added, the seceders were compelled in self. 
defence to amalgamate into larger bodies, constantly eluding the 
Russian pursuit, tearing up railw: ays, burning bridges, seizing go- 
vernment funds, attacking small parties of the enemy, separating 
when surrounded, to meet at a new rendezvous, surprising outposts, 
and gradually arming themselves with weapons taken from the Rus- 
slans, or smuggled over the frontier. 

The documents published in the English papers show that the 
“provisional government,” or central revolutionary committee of 
Warsaw, put forth, on the 22d of January, a manifesto, calling on 
the Poles to combat for liberty and independence, and especially for 
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the political equality of all Poles, without distinction of belief, con- 
dition, or birth; and promising to give the peasants their allotments 
without the payments reserved by the Jaw of the Marquis Wielo- 
polski for the lords, whom the provisional government promised to 
indemnify out of the national revenue. Three days after, on the 25th 
of January, the same committee invited General Lewis Mieroslawski 
to take the dictatorship and chief command of the insurrection. The 
invitation was carried to the general at Paris by three Poles; he 
accepted it under certain conditions, and sent back a proclamation, 
which he ordered to be published when the moment should arrive. 
The appointment was kept secret, and communicated only to the 
different leaders, to take away from them all pretexts of insubor- 
dination to the revolutionary government. 

While the strict and honourable neutrality of the Austrians 
permitted the Poles, whom Russian tariffs have educated into the 
most consummate smugglers of Europe, to take advantage of their 
neighbourhood to Galici la, the servility of Prussia to the C Zar, and 
the traditions of a government more iniquitous in its origin than 
that of any other European kingdom, closed the frontier of Posen 
to the Poles, and even made Prussian soldiers auxiliaries to the 
Russians, converting the Prussian territory into a battle-field for 
their use. In spite, however, of all precautions, Mieroslawski eluded 
the vigilance of the Prussians, with a band of followers. 

The cictator-elect succeeded in penetrating his new dominions by 
the Prussian frontier in the neighbourhood of Thorn ; the insurgents 
who accompanied him from Posen were cut to pieces by the Russians 
at Konin; and the general himself disappeared from the scene from 
the 20th February to the 11th of March. 

To the north of Warsaw the remarkable engagement of Wan- 
grow took place, where 250 young nobles, who had induced a con- 
siderable number of their dependents to rise, finding their band 
surrounded, sacrificed their lives to stop the Russians for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and thus gave their companions time to escape. 
Eastward of Warsaw the rising gradually extended to Bar and 
Kiev, and northwards to Pinsk and Wiln: a, over an area of 150,000 
square miles. Over this whole area the official journals represent 
the clergy to be the foremost promoters of the insurrection, with 
which the conduct both of the late and present archbishops of War- 
saw shows their sympathies to lie. “The Polish clergy is national,” 
says the Bishop of Orleans; “there is not a single priest among 
them whose heart does not beat with the heart of his country.” 

The peasants, though much under the influence of the clergy, 
have pronounced in favour of the insurrection only in those pro- 
vineces where they were forced by Nicholas to conform to the 
religion of the state. Throughout Poland their aid has been can- 

raaned for both by the government and the insurgents. The Marquis 
Wielopolski accepted the law prepared in their favour by the Agri- 
cultural Society, and moreover exempted them from the present 
conscription under pretext of carrying out this law. They have 
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been solicited likewise by the agents of government, first, under 
Muchanof, to massacre their masters, and next by the offer of head- 
money for all insurgent or disaffected nobles whom they might give 
up. ‘On the other hand, the insurgent committee, after calling the 
latent power of the peasantry the Samson of Poland, and reckoning 
up the measures taken by the Marquis Wielopolski to bribe and 
delude it, found it necessary to go beyond his proposals, and to 
offer the peasants their allotments without any payment whatever, 
promising to compensate the landed proprietors from the proceeds 
of the public revenue (Proclam, of 22 Jan.). By this means it 
was hoped that, while the nobility of Poland frankly accepted this 
great sacrifice, and granted the peasants their allotments without 
compensation, the peasantry of Russia might be driven to demand 
the same boon, which Alexander Herzen has taught them to demand 
as their right, and thus either to impoverish the Russian government 
and aristocracy, or to overwhelm the country in revolution. 

The success which fortune denied to the chosen leader of the 
democrats was for a while enjoyed by another leader, who succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of those classes whom the name of Mieros- 
lawski would have deterred from sharing in the movement. General 
Langiewicz, a Pole of the duchy of Posen, who is said to have re- 
ceived his military education in ‘Italy, but ‘who had never seen war, 
was the first who united and organised the detached bands of the 
brethren of the woods. His first camp was at Wonchock, in the 
woody hills south of Radom, where he mustered some 5000 men, who 
had 1000 muskets among them. But the iron-works of the place 
attorded materials for arming the rest of his men with extemporised 
implements. He was not attacked till the Ist of February, when 
he eluded two corps sent against him, one from Radom on the north, 
the other from Kielce on the south ; and on the 3d of February en- 
camped at Slupia, in the immediate vicinity of the Russian garrison 
of Kielce, but protected partly by the buildings of the monastery 
of Holy Cross, partly by the difficult nature of the precipitous lime- 
stone ridges of the country. Here he had a comparative rest of nine 
days, exposed to constant sorties and skirmishes, during which time 
he procured rifles, and it is said eight cannons, from the Austrian 
frontier. On the 11th of February the Russians advanced to the 
assault of the monastery and the camp of Slupia; they were repulsed 
with success, and the general led his troops to Staszow, forty miles 
to the south of Slupia, and close to the Austrian frontier, his great 
arsenal, from which it was the evident intention of the Russians to 
cut him off, by reoccupying the frontier posts from which they had 
been hastily withdrawn when the insurrection first broke out. At 
Staszow the army of the insurgents is supposed to have increased to 
the number of 10,000; they were attacked by the Russians on the 
17th, and succeeded in beating them off with some slaughter. The 
general immediately broke up his camp again, and turned back 
towards Kielce on the north. 


By this time the tactics of the insurgent general had hecome as 
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evident as they were simple. He would select a secure position, 
where he would calmly await the troops closing in upon him from 
different points. He would then, after an indecisive combat with 
the vanguard or with a reconnoitering party, march off with his 
troops and take up a new position twenty or forty miles away, 
where he would play the same game. These tactics were only pos- 
sible to an army which, from its smaller numbers and its want of 
equipments, was superior in agility to the forces sent against it. 

In the neighbourhood of Kielce the Poles occupied themselves 
in intercepting parties of Russians who were carrying off numbers 
of Polish prisoners and conscripts. The numbers who had by this 
time flocked to Langiewiez’s standard forced him to divide his 
troops, and to detach a portion of them under Colonel Jezioranski, 
who was to operate on the line between the Russian fortresses of 
Kielce on the east, and Czenstochow near the Prussian frontier, by 
which his army was confined to the south-western corner of Poland, 
on the frontier of Cracow and Galicia. On the 23d of February he 
was again enclosed by the Russians, and he therefore reunited his 
forces on the line of communication between the two Russian for- 
tresses, where, under the shelter of the hills and woods, he fought 
only a portion of the Russians at one time. After a bloody skirmish, 
he again divided his troops, a portion of whom, under Jezioranski, 
escaped towards the west, while he led his portion towards the south. 
On the 25th he encamped at another Slupia, a few miles north of 
the towns of Zarnowice and Pilica, both garrisoned by the Russians. 
In this neighbourhood he remained till the 27th; on the 25th he 
approached Miszkow, on the railway between Cracow and Warsaw. 
Here he was again attacked on the Ist of March; but the Poles 
kept among the trees, where the Russians refused to charge them, 
and the combat ended with the Poles destroying the railway- -bridge, 
and tearing up the rails for some distance. 

The Russians retreated, and were followed by the Poles to the 

neighbourhood of the Cracow frontier. Here the forces were again 
divided ; but by an adroit reunion Langiewicz managed to surprise 
the Russians on the night of the 4th of March, when he put Prince 
Bagration to flight, and caused the Russians to evacuate Wolbrom, 
Olkusz, and Pilica, leaving the enemy in Miechow alone of all 
their strongholds on the old frontier of Cracow. 

On the 10th of March Langiewicz proclaimed himself dictator, 
if not at the invitation, at least with the full concurrence, of the 
provisional government. He reserved to himself the immediate 
direction of military operations, while he left the whole civil admi- 
nistration to a private civil government. In assuming the dictator- 
ship, he professed to begin nothing new, but only to finish the 
work begun by the national provisional covernment, from whom 
he accepted, in their entirety, the fundamental principles of their 
manifesto of January the 22d, By a proclamation on the 12th of 
March his new government was to consist of four members, whose 
names have never been made known; and he dissolved “all civil 
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and military authorities, whatever their origin or time of appoint- 
ment,” only allowing them “to continue their functions until further 
orders from the civil government or its commissaries.” 

This assumption of power by Langiewicz seems to have been a 
desperate attempt to counteract the democratic and rev olutionary 
tendencies of the Warsaw committee. The Polish nobles always 
dreaded the assumption of any share in the movement by Mieros- 
lawski, whose name, associated as it is with the revolutionary move- 
ments in the West, is hateful to all who struggle only in the cause 
of law and order. Langiewicz, on the other hand, refused the 
cOoperation of Garibaldi, and conducted himself in a way which 
gained the entire confidence of the greater nobles, who had _ previ- 
ously shuwn great indisposition to take any part in the insurrection; 
and he soon gained such an ascendancy that, on the 16th of March, 
the central committee of Warsaw conferred full powers upon him 
as Dictator of Poland. 

But during this time the Russians were again closing upon the 
dictator and his doomed army, which had grown too large and too 
encumbered to split up and evade his enemies by his old stratagem 
of march and countermarch. 

Unable to fight a pitched battle, and at last prevented from 
evading the fight, he was enclosed in a double net, which he was 
not able to break through. With troops from the garrisons of 
Kielce and Czenstchow, the Russians immediately reoccupied 
Walbrom and Olkusz, and strengthened their position at Mie- 
chow. But the dictator threaded this maze, and on the 16th of 
March reached Xions, a little to the north of Miechow. From 
this place the road to the east seemed open before him; but on 
the 17th he encountered another Russian force, supposed to be a 
fresh detachment from Kielce. After a small success on this day, 
and a more considerable one the next, the dictator, finding that the 
number of his enemies still increased, while his own troops were 
without food, and many of his officers were conspiring in favour of 
Mieroslawski, resolved, in a council of war held at midnight on 
the 18th, to break up his force into more manageable detachments. 
He appointed commanders to each division, and, in a proclamation 
which was distributed at the same moment as the breaking up of 
the army was announced, declared his intention of retiring for a 
time from the command, in order to inspect the detachments fight- 
ing in the other parts of ‘the country. At the same time he retired 
to the Austrian frontier , hoping to be able to pass through Galicia 
to his destination. 

The effect of these measures upon his troops was disastrous. 
They had lost their baggage on the 17th; on the 18th, though they 
had repulsed the Russians, “they had suffered greatly, and lost much 
of their morave. On the announcement of the division of the army, 
and the withdrawal of the dictator, the forces dissolved, and made 
their way in parties across the Galician frontier, previously throwing 
away their arms, in order not to be conveyed to some town in the 
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interior. The dictator, finding his passage debarred, and no w ay of 
escape through the Russian lines, delivered himself up to the Aus- 
trians, and was conveyed, probably for safety, to the citadel of 
Cracow. On the 23d there were still skirmishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Miechow between the insurgents, under Wisocki and 
other chiefs, and the Russians; while bodies of Poles were still 
making their way into Galicia. 

The assumption of the dictatorship by Langiewicz on the 10th 
called forth a protest from Mieroslawski on the 11th, in which he first 
published the fact that he had been invited to assume the office on 
the 25th of January. He had, he said, from a feeling of high deli- 
cacy, out of respect for the proud sorrows of the country, which 
admitted of neither fictions nor surprises, abstained from making his 
nomination known till he had conquered a territory where his voice 
could command obedience. But, he added, Langiewiez took ad- 
vantage, in the most unjustifiable manner, of the civic prudence of 
his rival, and hastily seized on the memnaed when a serious attack 
of illness compelled him to seek a quiet refuge, despite the authen- 
tic and solemn act of the national government, to proclaim himself 
dictator. Without accepting this audacious challenge to civil war, 
Mieroslawski said that he would content himself with appealing to 
the national common sense, and with furnishing the requisite gua- 
rantees of the truth of his assertion. His protest was countersigned 
by the two survivors of the three Poles who were sent. to Paris in 
January to offer him the dictatorship. It is clear that this protest 
was not accepted by the central committee, for nothing was heard 
of it, in or out of Poland, till Langiewicz’s army was broken up and 
he confined in Cracow. Even then it came to this country, not 
through the Polish correspondents, but through “ the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Scharf.” Hitherto there is no proof that the pro- 
visional government of Warsaw has returned to its original choice, 
nor indeed can we say whether that choice was the act of the whole 
committee. Mieroslawski proves it only by the following “docu- 
ment :” “As proof of the transmission of the full powers of the 
national committee to this new government, the seal of this act is 
still the same as that of the ancient committee.” Such foolish 
evidence rather makes the whole case suspicious, and leads us to 
suppose that the nomination of Mieroslawski was the act of a few 
demagogues, in opposition to the common sense of the Polish nation. 
One inconvenience of a secret government is the impossibility of 
discovering the authenticity or spuriousness of acts like this. Among 
the Polish nobles there will ever be the apprehension of socialist tend- 
encies in any government of which Mieroslawski is head. He is a 
leader also who would raise the flag of insurrection not only in Rus- 
sian, but in Prussian and Austrian Poland, and thereby deprive the 
movement of its chief hope, the honourable neutrality of Austria. 
On these grounds it was universally believ ed in Poland that the 
national government, in spite of the military merits of Mieroslawski, 
had renounced his services. 
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In the beginning of March the Russian government of Warsaw 
had shown signs of a desire to treat with Langiewicz: M. Petrikow, 
a functionary “of the party of the Marquis Wielopolski, was sent to 
the camp with proposals for an armistice. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine is said to have empowered him to promise that, if the in- 
surgents would lay down their arms, a charter, modelled upon the 
constitution of 1815, should be procured for them. To this the 
insurgents, in their temporary ascendancy, are said to have had two 
objections: first, that they had no confidence in Russian promises, 
especially when unauthorised; secondly, that they could accept no 
constitution which did not provide for a national army, and the 
restoration of the old Polish provinces. 

To spectators at a distance, the persevering claim of the restora- 
tion of the kingdom to its limits of 1772 has ever appeared the 
weak point of the Polish cause. It was supposed that the treatment 
which those provinces had received from the Polish government had 
left in them no desire to be reunited to the kingdom; and that the 
agitation was a demand, not for liberty, but for empire. But the 
conduct of those provinces has proved that, while the nobles are not 
so enthusiastic as those of Poland to cast off the yoke of Russian 
administration, the elements of insurrection are yet rife amongst 
them; whilst the peasantry, who were dragonaded by Nicholas into 
joining the Greek communion, are much readier to rise than the 
peasants in Poland proper, who have been for the last two years 
the objects of the particular favours of the Ltussian government. 
The insurrection, at the time of the fall of Langiewicz (whose 
field of operations had never been an area of more than 1600 
square miles in the south-west), extended over an area of 150,000 
square miles, from Skala in the south to Konin and Pinsk in the 
north, aud Bar and Kiey in the east. It is to be feared that the 
Russians have determined to act with all severity; in consequence 
of some such determination, Mgr. Felinski, the Archbishop of War- 
saw, is reported to have resigned his place in the Polish council of 
state. “That would be open rebellion,” was the reply of the Grand 
Duke ; “you are trying to bring about a religious war; but you 
will find that Russia is powerful enough to frustrate your in- 
tentions.” 

Those who are disposed to blame the Poles for not accepting 


with gratitude the reforms which Alexander II. commissioned the 
Grand. Duke Constantine and the Marquis Wielopolski to make, must 


consider, that such reforms had been often promised, often begun, 
and had always proved futile. They must ever prove futile until 


Russia herself has entered into the path of political reform, The 
emi: a. of the serfs, so far as it is a political measure, tends 


simply to place the Russian despotism upon a democratic basis. It 


contains no guarantee of, and nothing analogous to, the constitu- 
tional ceili sap to and tom by Polen. While 


Russia remains in this political state, the Poles are justified in try- 
ing to deliver themselves from it; they have the same grounds for 
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separation as the Russians have for trying to get rid of their 
Czar 

And the Poles were right in resisting the reforms of the Mar- 
quis Wielopolski, because of the tendency and bearing which he 
confessed them to have. They were meant to separate Poland from 
the Western nations, to which it is allied by religion and civilisa- 
tion, and to foree it to enter the barbaric confederation of Panslay- 
ism, for the express purpose of helping all Slavonic populations 
to shake off the rule of dominant races. The pretended constitu- 
tional reforms, therefore, were simply revolutionary in intention. 
And this intention was shown in the disdain with which the Mar- 
quis Wielopolski treated the civilised classes of Poland, the greater 
nobility in the person of Count Zamoyski, and the lesser nobles 
and gentry in the persons of the conscripts whom he attempted to 
kidnap on the 22d of January. He and his government have in- 

variably shown all their favour to the peasantry, the least civilised 
part of the community, because they were the only class whom he 
hoped to gain to his Panslavist ideas. He did not scruple even to 
invite these men to rise against their lords, and to quench the tra- 
ditional civilisation of Poland in the wholesale massacre of the 
classes in which it resides, because it refused to amalgamate with 
the Muscovite culture. 

The secrecy of the organisation by which these revolutionary 
measures were thwarted is not open to valid objection. The mo- 
rality of such an association is not to be criticised by its secrecy, 
but by the objects which it proposes to achieve. Secret societies 
can only be condemned in those countries where there is freedom 
of association, and where secrecy is of no use but for the pur- 
pose of concealing the illegal or immoral objects of the association. 
Where the objects are lawful and right, and, on account of the 
unjust tyranny of the government, there is no other w ay of obtain- 
ing them than through secret associations, there such associations 
are perfectly justifiable. 


That crisis in the relations between the govern- 
Rome and ments of France and the ae. See which brought 


Italy. M. Drouyn de Lhuys into the place of M. Thouy enel 

was also signalised by unforeseen events at Rome. 

After the rejection in June of the conditions proposed by M. de Lava- 
lette, the Pope could not fail to consider that he had received the w/tina- 
tum of Fy rance, and that there was no security in relying further on 


the protection he had enjoyed so long. At the very moment when 
the tone of the French Foreign Oiffiee became less friendly, and the 


Emperor threw the blame of an obstinate and unreasonable resist- 

ance on the Court of Rome, events occurred in Italy which were cal- 

culated to supply the government of ‘Turin with new arguments 

with which to urge on France a speedy compliance with its claim 

for the possession of the Capitol. The uncertainty of ulterior con- 

sequences, if the Pope should reject the proposals, had been made to 
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ass sist In the pressure used to induce him to consent. After they 
had been refused, the Pope was right in believing that tie able and 
influential statesman who conducted the forelen policy of France was 


‘onl . “ , ) } ° 
Opposed tO the prolonged occupation ot Lome, and could not with 
cousistency be the Orean ¢ f any further measures for the gana 
of the Roman Government. a 


Garibaldi commenced his expel 


his fact was hardly realised whe 
lition from the extremity ot Baily 
with the avowed intention of raising Italy, and striking a blow at the 
remnants of the temporal power. ~The attitude of the lett 
was exceedingly pen the ‘Lurin ministry ¢ appear d to connive 


at the movemei it, and Jittle reliance could now be placed on the sup- 
port of France; for it was notorious that the Emperor would be 


quite willing to extend his protection to the Pope elsewhere than 


at tome, and was more solicitous for his safety than for his inde- 
pendence. ‘The French troops were removed from the southern 
frontier of the Papal States, by which the expedition might be ex- 
pected to approach, to the neighbourhood of Civita Vecchia. This 
might be an ostentatious intimation to the Italian government that 
the suppression of the insurrection must be its own work, and that 
it would be held responsible for the issue. Or it might be a repe- 
tition of that act of perfidy by which Lamoricitre was inveigled to 
his ruin in 1860. After the displeasure manifested by France at 
the demonstration of Pentecost, and the irritation produced by the 
discomfiture of Lavalette, there was reason to apprehend the latter 
alternative. And, if the first were the true one, it was still uncer- 
tain whether the Turin government would have the power or the 
resolution to face the prestige of Garibaldi, and to stand before him 
on his march to Rome. No wonder, —— that the end of July 
found the Holy see plunged 1 In a ereat anxiet ‘The revolution was 
once more in arms against the P apacy Franee made a demonstra- 
tion of the intention to abandon it ; al ‘Turin was sure to derive, 
even from the defeat of Garibaldi, a new claim on the Emperor for 
the evacuation of the papal territory. In this extremity Pius IX. 
adepted a resolution which was the most politic act of his reign. 
The diplomatic agent of the British government, having obtained 
leave to spend the hot months in E ngland, was about to depart from 
Rome in the last week of July. It chanced that at the period of 
the anniversary of the Pope’s coronation, at midsummer, when the 
foreign ministers were received by His Ho liness, Mr. Russell had 
not obtained an audience. He had made an a ipp lication, but he had 
been put off; and, although the application was not renewed, an 
audience was still in some measure owing. He now informed Car- 
dinal Antonelli of his intended departure, an d paid him a farewell 
visit. After that, at the last moment, he was informed that the 
Pope would see him before he left; and on reaching the palace he 
was told by one of the ministers of the momentous resolution wh ich 
had been taken. HUlaving been thus prepared, he had a long inter- 


LJ 4 


view with the Pope, the most extraordinary in some respects that 


) 
aa 


has passed for centuries between a Pontiff and an English subject. 
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His Holiness expressed surprise to Mr. Odo Russell that he should 


abandon his post at so critical a moment. Ile described himself 


as beset with great perils, and spoke of the progress of Garibaldi, 
the intrigues of Turin, and the treachery of France. At no time, 


7 


assuredly, during the occupation of Rome, had the attitude of the 


French government been more ambiguous ; and on no occasion, it 
appears, has the Pope expressed so openly and so strongly his pro- 
found distrust of the French Emperor. He concluded by asking 
Mr. Russell whether, if his enemies compelled him to leave Kome, 


he would find a refuge in England. “The Pope spoke to him very 


much of Garibaldi beii ng in Sicily ; and, appearing to have consider- 


able apprehensions of the state of Italy, he asked the question 


whether, if he sought an asylum in England, he might rely on our 
hospit: slik, To this Mr. Russell replied that our hospitality was well 
known, and that we gave asylum to all who sought it. The Pope 
afterwards referred again to the subject, ap ‘Perhaps I may 
one day seek the hospit: tality of England.”! In a despatch to Lord 
Cowley, of January the 29th, Lord Russell writes: *‘ In the course 
of a conversation of some length, the Pope expressed a wish to know 
whether, if any circumstances should at any time lead him to desire 
to take rela in England, he would be w ell and hospitably received 
there. To this question ‘Mr. Russell could of course give only a 
general answer. From this statement it will be seen that, instead of 
Mr. Russell asking an audience of the Pope, and at that audience 
making to the Pope an offer of an asylum at Malta, it was the Pope 
who sent for Mr. Russell, and it was the Pope who started the 
idea that he might, under certain circumstances, wish to reside in 
British territory.” The circumstances of this interview having 
been kept secret, a rumour of it only reached the French Govern- 
ment, through the Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, at Christmas, 
A minister friendly to the Holy See was now in power; and the 
revelation that the Pope had ‘at one time been intllonel to seek 
other protection than that of France, was in the highest degree 
untimely and annoying to the governments both of France and 
Rome. Under the strong provocation of the moment, the French 
minister therefore published a report which attributed the initiative 
to England, and expressed the indignation of the Emperor that his 
arm should ever have been thoueht insufficient for the safety of the 
Holy See. But, in the words of Lord Palmerston, “ it was the Pope 
who sent for Mr. Russell; and Mr. Russell, not knowing why he 
was sent for, it was the Pope who in conversation expressed a wish 
to know wells, in the event of his being compell ed by circum- 
stances, Which he of course did not then think likely, but which 
were possible, to leave Rome, he would be received and protected in 
Eneland.” 

‘Mr. Russell instantly telegraphed home, and reached England 
a few days after his despatch. Early in August Lord Russell sent 
word to she Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean, that a ship 

' Lord Russell, in the Debate on the Address in the House of Lords. 
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vas to be held in readiness to convey the Pope to Malta, or to any 
port of the French, the Austrian, or the Spanish dominions. The 
Roman government was doubtless informed at once of the contents 
of this despatch. 

It is hard for an English or Irish Catholic to contemplate with- 
out emotion the feeling that prompted the appeal of Pius IX. to this 
country, or the consequences that might ensue if that wise and gene- 
rous impulse could have been carried into execution. It was a 
measure betraying at once oblivion of many bitter speeches s, and of 
many intolerant acts, and a confidence in the spirit of British law, 
and in the sense of the better portion of the people, of which every 
Englishman who does not think that it was undeserved may be justly 
proud. We may deem it, too, an acknowledgment of the attach- 
ment of the Catholics of this empire to the Holy See, and of the 
fidelity with which they unite with that attachment a tolerant 
charity towards their fellow-countrymen, and a patriotic allegiance 
to a Protestant state. 

A Pope may visit, and has visited, other countries, to be the cuest 
and to obtain the sovereign protection and favour of emperors and 
kings; but if Pius LX. landed on our shores, he would do so to be- 
come the guest of the nation, enjoying no protection but that of our 
constitution, and no favour but the devoted allegiance of those who 
form a large portion of the subjects of the British crown. He 
would cast his lot with that nation whose government has en- 
couraged the revolution in his States, but who have left the Church 
free from interference and patronage, rather than with the power- 
ful protector whose bounty is a snare for her independence; and 
he would forget the wrongs he has suffered at the hands of Eng- 
land in order to trust in her for a shelter in his exile. The conse- 
quences of such an act would be yet more admirable than its motives. 
The presence of the Pope in these islands would be a cure for many 
serious evils both in Church and State. First, between a Pope so- 
journing among us and the government under whose laws he would 
live, the old attitude of estrangement founded on superstition and 
suspicion could not be maintained. The law of the Church and the 
will of the State would be no longer so separated that no intercourse 
and management could soften the asperities of their antagonism, or 
supply conditions of conciliation and concession, and furnish the op- 
portunity for an understanding on disputed topics. The supreme 
authority which the Government encounters when dealing with Catho- 
lic affairs would not then be an unapproachable, inscrutable, and 
absolute power, to which ministers cannot explain their reasons, their 
objects, and their difficulties, and which answers their measures by 
decrees instead of negotiating on the basis of their designs; and by 
the same process, and for the same reason, the Papacy, by emerging 
from the mysterious and almost oracular dimness of its present posi- 
tion, would cease to be so great an object of alarm to the simple- 
minded among our countrymen. As the State, in matters of religion, 
would no longer have to treat exclusively with its own subjects, 
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ecclesiastical resistance would less easily glide into political opposi- 
tion, and loyal protests on behalf of religion would cease to be con- 
founded with signs of irreligious disaffection. The rulers of the 
Church, on the other hand, w vould become familiar with the spectacle 
of a fren and tolerant community, in the light of whose example they 
would perceive the benefits which liberty confers on religion, and 
learn to distinguish the dross from the ore in systems and professions 
of freedom. But it is to Ireland rather than to England that the 
thoughts of the Pope were directed, and to the freedom of the Eng- 
lish institutions more than to the wisdom of the English pe ople. 
The only asylum fit for such an exile would be a country where not 
only the internal government of the Church is independent of the 
interference of the civil power, but where at the same time the mass 
of the population is Catholic. 

In Ireland he would be surrounded with all the securities his 
station would require, and with some consolations to which he has 
been long a stranger; and the greatest of these would be that he 
would find evils existing among the people such as his presence 
would be suflicient to remove. It is useless, however, to pursue any 
further a speculation which can only lead to regrets. 

The more immediate reasons which induced the Pope to think 
of a refuge in this country are perfectly intelligible. The Italians 
were ¢ closing upon him, and France seemed ready to abandon him. 
It was not possible to seek on the French territory a safety which 
the French policy had rendered needful. France could not have at 
the same time the blame otf his exile and the credit of protecting 
him. Of late, too, the Austrian Government has lost its old prestige 
at Rome. Pius IX. regards with paternal affection the Concordat 
which he concluded with Francis Joseph under the centralist ministry 
of Baron Bach; but, since the giving of the Constitution, the Concor- 
dat is ex xposed to the hostility and even to the c aprice of the Parha- 
ment. If, in the eyes of the Pope, Napoleon is a traitor for refusing 
to protect the integrity of his dominions, Francis Joseph is not free 
from blame in abandoning the Concordat to the disputes of his subjects. 
From the frontier of Turkey to the frontier of Spain, there was not a 
spot where Pius would be willing to land if once he left his own ter- 
ritory. It remained that he should choose between Spain and Eng- 
land. We know not why he rejects the thought of going to Spain ; 
we know not even whether he rejects it, or whether he did not per- 
mit negotiations to be carried on in that quarter as well, But he 
thought of a distant nation of devoted Catholics, whose long fidelity 
in suffering had purchased a right to his peculiar favour, and now 
especially a claim upon his s sympathy, when his weakness and sorrows 
are like their own; and he remembered the condition which the laws 
of England have enabled the Catholics who live under them to obtain, 
in spite of ov ig ri numbers, and of hostile interests which are 
still supreme. He may have conceived that in exile he might succeed 
better than on the throne in completing the work of emancipation, 
and that by his own presence he might establish regular official in- 
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tercourse with the only great European Power with which he has 
hitherto had none. 

Moreover, it has always been a tradition of the English crown, 
from the beginning of the revolutionary war, to extend its protection 
to the Supreme Pontitfs. Mr. Pitt has ‘been unjustly reproached with 
areluctance to proclaim a war of principle, and to direct the forces of 
the coalition into a crusade against France. He conceived at a very 
early period the design of a great league for the preservation of reli- 
gion, society, and property,and he wished to place it under the supreme 
sanction of the Holy See. ‘Ido not expect,” he said, in May 1794, 
“that the Pope shall put himself at the head ofa political crusade, or 
preach, like Urban II. Those times are gone by; and if I do not re- 
gret them as a Protestant, yet under the present circumstances, as a 
man and asan Enelish minister, I cannot but entertain a different feel- 
ing. The courts of the C ontinent have been often hampered in a united 
action by the religious differences that exist between us. We need 
an authority that shall hold us together. The Pope alone can be 
this centre. He alone can speak “without partiality, and without 
private interests. <A bull addressed by the Pope to the Catholic 
powers, ne a holy war against an: wehy, would produce a 
most salutary effect. It would awe the sovereigns and the nations, 
and found an indissoluble alliance, which alone can conquer the 
savage enthusiasm of democracy. ‘The legates of the Holy See who 
should be the bearers of such a manifesto, would be received in 
London with as much respect as at Vienna or Madrid. Religious 
distinctions disappear in the presence of the great public danger. 
If the Pope will consent to publish the bull of coalition, an English 
fleet shall cruise off the coast of Italy to protect the Roman states, 
and shall convey an ambassador from the king to the visible head of 
this indispensable alliance. In case ofa I rench iny asion, the Pope 
and the Cardinals may retire in the English ships to Slinitey or the 
Balearic Islands, or Madeira, where they “will be safe under our pro- 
tection.” 

Pius VI. refused to join the proposed coalition, because it was 
not the function of his pontifical office to punish the excesses of the 
French with the arm of the flesh. He deemed that there was too 
much discord among the powers to give any hope that his interpo- 


sition would be successful. But he deci: ared that George III. was the 
best of kings, and he replied to the offer of Mr. Pitt in terms so ap- 


plicable to the present time that they ought to be read in the original 
letter of the Cardinal de Bernis. “M. Pitt ala bonté de lui offrir, 
en cas de besoin, un asile assuré sous la protection du pavillon 
Britannique. Sa Saintete declare ¢ quelle accepterait avee bonheur 
cet honorable asile, et que le Sacré C ollége l’y sulvrait avec pleine 
confiance, Mais le Pape croit ne pouvoir et ne devoir laisser le tom- 
beau des saints apétres que forcé et contraint; sa re ‘solution irévoc- 
able est dattendre, au pied de son crucifix, l’ennemi venant au nom 
de la révolution.” 

The consequences of this determination were such as to make it 
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probable that the same offer made under similar circumstances would 

not again be refused by the Holy See. In 1811, when Pius VII. was 
a pl ‘Isoner at Savona, the English Government undertook to save him. 
He was secretly informed th: ata frigate would appear in the offing, 
and after certain signals had been exchanged, would approach, in 
vider to deliver at, and to convey him to Sicily or Malta, which 
Was how a dependency of England. ‘The French, however, discovered 
any attempt was mai le to execute it the P ope 
was re el to Fontainebleau. 

Lhese considerations, doubtless, were present to the mind of the 
English minister when he wee on the Pope’s enquiry, and we 
must not forget them in judging the answer which he gave. Lord 
Russell acted upon the tr: es of his country, and he offered to the 
Pope a residence at Malta. For some time no communications took 
place. At length the time came for Mr. Ode Russell to return to 
Rome, and he took with him the official reply of the English Govern- 
ment. It was his ungrateful task to couple ih the offer of's ships to 
convey the Pope to ‘T'riest e, Marseille «¥ aleneia, or Valetta, an ur- 
gent recommendation that he ree eo speedily, and await in a 
place of safety the opportunity of a possible return. 

The most important feature in the answer is, that the demand 
addressed to Mr. Russell is silently refused. Pius LX. asks whether 
he might come to England, and he is told that he may go any where 
else. He asked for the pone of our soil, and we offer him the 
protection of our flag. He wished that if he were driven into exile, 
his misfortunes might not be without benefit to the Church, that the 
faithful aspirations of distant nations might be gratified, and that 
the regenerating spiritual influence which must accompany the 
Holy See during its presence in foreign lands,—an influence which, 
in the most evil times, was enjoye d by Pius VI. in Austria, and by 
Pius VIL. in France,—might have the widest and most appropriate 
sphere for its exercise, in a country where there was bees Catholic 
feeling to be encouraged and Pri testant prejudice to be dispelled. 
el he might reasonably believe that those who bitterly con- 
demn misgovernment, and recommend so earnestly the institutions 
of freedom, would deem it the most valuable effect of his exile, that 
it should be spent in that country which is the most free and best 
administered of all, in order that he might behcld the action of the 
system in its favoured home, and that a a much inclined 

y preach should have an opportunity of inculeating its precepts by 
its seamen This idea Lord Russell refuses to entertain. The 
despatch in which he conveyed the reply of the Government was 


not, however, written in answer to the communications made to 


the plan, and before 


Mr. Russell on a 26th of July, but on the 25th of October, under 
the immediate impression of Bas change of ministers at Paris. He 
had just read the circular of . Drouy un de Lhuys announcing the 
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paired, and his hold over the Roman Catholic Church to be weakened 
by his resistance to the wishes of the Italian people. It does not be- 
come her Majesty’s Government to dwell upon this danger otherwise 
than as one to which the religious mind of the Pope must be keenly 
alive. But the political evil is one upon which her Majesty’ s Govern- 
ment may fairly dwell. .... . . Is there no way of terminating, or 
at least of suspending, the conflict... ... . Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are of opinion that Rome should be the capital of the Italian 
kingdom. But, if they are rightly informed, the Pope believes that 
a time will come when, by general consent, his former territories will 
be restored to him, and when his temporal power will resume its for- 
mer splendour. If such is his sincere conviction, would it not be- 
come the Pope that, instead of being himself the principal cause of 
civil war in Italy, he should retire from this conflict, and expect in 
tranquillity the issue which, in the order of Providence, may await 
the Papacy and determine the fate of Italy ? In such a case, the ad- 
miral of her Majesty in the Mediterranean would convey the Pope to 
Malta, to Trieste, to Marseilles, or to Valencia; and if his Holiness 
should choose to remain in Malta, her Majesty’s Government would 
there provide a mansion fit for his reception. There his Holiness 
might be surrounded by his chief cardinals and most trusty counsel- 
lors. He would not be asked to subscribe to any conditions repug- 
nant to his conscience. Civil war would cease in Italy, and the 
Italian people would be at liberty either to enjoy the complete pos- 
session of their own territory, or again to assign to the Pope, if they 
so thought fit, a temporal dominion.” 

These words are expanded in a despatch to Lord Cowley, dated 
October 31: “ Her Majesty’s Government think that the peop! e of 
the Roman territory are the most competent judges of what is best 
for their own welfare and happiness. If, as the British Government 
have reason to believe, the Roman people wish to annex their state 
to the Italian kingdom, and to make Rome the capital of Italy, they 
ought to be left free to do so. If, onthe contrary, they wish to main- 
tain the Pope on his throne, and to acknowledge him as their tempo- 

ral sovereign, as well as to reverence him as their spiritual head, they 
ought to be lett free to do so.” 

To the French Government this was nothing more than a sugges- 
tion that the occupation of Rome should cease. M.Drouyn de Lhuys 
therefore rejected the proposal with supercilious disdain. He refused 
to accept a copy of the despatch in which it was contained, and de- 
clared that between the two governments it was not a political, but 
a purely academical question. Lord Cowley reports that he said: 
“That his Majesty considered himself bound in honour to protect the 
Pope within the territory which remained to him, so long as his Holi- 
ness should continue unable to protect himself, or should not enter 
into some arrangement with the Italian government satisfac tory to both 
parties. His excell ency could not agree with your lordship in look- 
ing upon the latter contingency as impossible of realisation. ..... 
I desired, I said, in the presence of a minister of a Roman Catholic 
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sovereign, to speak of the spiritual authority of the head of that 
Church with every respect; but every one must admit and deplore 
the vices of his temporal government. M. Drouyn de Lhuys replied 
that, although he could not deny certain abuses, yet he considered 
them to be greatly exaggerated.” 

Cardinal Antonelli, on the other hand, held somewhat different 
language in November to that which the Pope had used in July. 
Possibly he thought that the delay had rendered the offer super- 
fluous, and certainly he considered that the advice to take advantage 
of it speedily diminished its value. To abandon Rome on any thing 
short of physical compulsion would be tantamount, he declared, to a 
surrender of the temporal power. The Pope might be supposed to 
have abdicated the crown, like James II. when he left his country. 

‘On the other hand, should it ever so please Providence in the 
course of events to allow the French protecting forces to be with- 
drawn, and the Piedmontese to invade Rome, and should the free 
exercise of the Pontifi’s spiritual duties thereby be endangered, then, 
and not till then, would it become the Pope’s paramount duty to seek 
protection for the independesce of the Church in some foreign land, 
and the generous offers of hospitality now made by her Majesty’s 
Government might be gratefully accepted.” 

Soon after the Pope himself gave the same reply. ‘ Cardinal 
Antonelli replied that he had communicated your lordship’s despatch 
to the Pope the day after I had given him a copy of it, namely, on 
the 12th of November, and that his Holiness had fully acknowledged 
the friendly spirit in which that communication had been made; but 
that, since it was his manifest duty to remain in Rome so long as 
he could do so with advantage to the spiritual interests of the Church, 
he could but thank her Majesty’s Government for their intentions, 
but he could not share their opinions, nor could he avail himself of 
their hospitable offers at present.” ‘On this occasion the Pope was 
pleased to state to Mr. Russell that he had been gratified by the 
offers of hospitality made to him by her Majesty’s Government, and 
he requested Mr. Russell to convey to her Majesty’s Government his 
thanks for the despatch which he had communicated to Cardinal An- 
tonelli, offering his Holiness the use of a mansion at Malta. His 
Holiness was pleased to add, that, although under existing circum- 
stances he would not avail himself of the protection of England, he 
nevertheless desired to thank her Majesty’s Government for their 
cood intentions.” 

Thus, in his eagerness to counteract the effect of the change at 
the French Foreign Office, Lord Russell struck an aimless blow, and 
met the enquiry of the Pope in a manner inexcusably discourteous. 
‘lo a minister so careful not to make proposals to America which 
were likely to fail, it was of course obvious in October that the Pope 
would not accept his advice, and that the offer of the fleet forfeited 
in consequence its friendly character. He was persuaded, as he him- 
self declares, that the French Government would be deaf to his argu- 
ments; yet he sought an occasion to test the influence of the two 
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countries, in which England was sure to fail. Ifthe despatch had 
been sent before the fall of M. Thouvenel , and if the consideration had 
not preceded the offer, the measure would not have been open to blame 
and it would have had an importance which the offer actually made 
does not possess. It would have shown that, independently of the 
nee with France in the affairs of Italy, and of the anxiety 
that Italian unity should be complete, the Gov ernment was awake to 
the fact that England is, of all countries in the world, the one most 
interested in the independence of the Iloly See, and in the suppres- 
sion of those dissensions at home which are kept alive by the occa- 
sional confusion of Exeter Hall and Downing Street. Both Lord 
Russell and Lord Malmesbury have professed in some degree to un- 
derstand the truth of this, and it is therefore the more to be lamented 
that no trace of this idea of policy should appear in the steps taken 
by the English Government in answer to the conversation between 
the Pope and the E nglish diplomatist last July. 

At Turin, under a helpless and almost dying minister, the Noman 
question slumbered, and a decentralising policy came to the ascendant; 
and the change there and at Paris altered the e prospects of the Ro- 
man government. Confidence began to revive; the help of England 
was no longer wanted; and the influence of France prevailed once 
more. This influence was exerted, or rather asserted, in two remark- 
able instances. 

The new French minister required some protection against the 
imputation of retrograde opinions ; and it was necessary that the 

support he gave to the Roman government should be justified before 
the world by some concession. Accordingly, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, Monsignor Pila, the Roman Minister ot ithe Interior, announced 
that the next municip: ul elections were to be held in conformity with 
the law of 1850. This was amplified in a memoir which was published 
in France, and in which, to the disgust of the Armonia and the Civilta, 
the Roman government was defended on the ground of its resemblance 
to the other modern governments, and a promise of further reforms 
was held out. It was shown that the scheme of the government of 
Rome was the same as that of other states, at least according to the 
letter of its laws; it was stated that some of these which had been 
dormant were about to be enforced, that the council of state and the 
financial Consulta would be increased, and that a commission would 
be appointed for administrative reform, and another for the purpose of 
preparing a civil code. This defence and announcement of reforms 
proceeded from the necessities of the E rench government, and not 
from the intentions of the Roman. It was publishe od without au- 
thority, and was at last acknowledged to be no Sepeennnts ition of the 
policy of the Holy See. Its French authorship then became obvi- 


OUS ; 


; and it was seen, after all, to contain very little of importance. 
It was while this was going on, 


, that the French cvovernment 
heard of the communications which had passed between the Pope 
and the English agent. In the eyes of a French minister this 
was treason against the French protectorate, and it was mortifying 
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to one who was endeavouring to serve the temporal power to find 
that England had for a moment taken the place of France in the 
Pope's confidence. France re: juired that the story should be con- 
tradicted, that the step should be retraced in such a way that what 
could not be denied should be disguised, and that a new version 
should deprive the facts of their effect. ‘Io this the Roman vovern- 
ment was compelled to consent, in the month of January. Under 
the altered circumstances of the moment, the appeal of July was 
already matter of regret. An impression was therefore allowed to 
get about that things did not happen as they actually occurred. The 
Pope only said that the conversation with Mr. Russell had not had 
the important character which had been attributed to it; — it 1s 
evident that the report of the interview standing alone assumes much 
larger proportions than it would have had if publicity were given to 
the other negotiations which were going on at the same time for the 
purpose of obtaining safety for the P ope. But the French contra- 
dicted the whole story, and Cardinal Antonelli acquiesced in their 
version. By that numerous party of Cardinals, however, who resent 
his authority, the step is regarded as an unworthy act of subservience 
to the unjust pretension s of France. ‘Their disposition manifested 
itself at the end of February, when a member of the Cardinal-Secre- 
tary’s househol ld was arrested on sus spicion of treason, without the 
permission of his master having been sought. ‘The state of public 
fecling gave to this event an importance it did not really possess, 
except as illustrating the position of Cardinal Antonelli. When he 
heard of what had hay ppen ied, he instantly resi: sned ; but the Pope 
compe ‘led the minister of "police to make him an apology, and he re- 
mains in office. 


The kingdom of Portugal is the classical instance 

~——o ; in Europe of a country ruined by the successive errors 
Portugal. of revolutionary and reactionary governments, and of 
the consequences of a viclous antagonis sm between a 

clergy indifferent to civil freedom and a liber él party opposed to 
the freedom of the Church. The population is nearly three times 
as large as it was in the days when Portugal founded colonies, 
which have since become flourishing commu nities; when her flag 
was supreme in the Indian Ocean, and when she turned the 
paths of European commerce into her own highway. ‘The tradi- 
tions of that excellent soldicry that shared the toils and triumph 
of the campaigns of Salamanca and the Pyrenees are not yet ext! inct. 
The people are submissive, and under many disadvantages reti in an 
attachment to religion less demonstrative and perhaps less practical 
than that of the Irish and Tyrolese, but not less deeply se ‘ated and 
not less firm. They even possess, in an unusual degree, that faculty 
of voluntary association for purposes of mutual succour or of bene- 
volence, which is the rare but seeaiia basis on which society may 
be reconstructed when it has been disorganised by civil war and 
revolutionary theory, Portugal has had no external enemies to 
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combat, and has enjoyed in the protection of England a security 
against foreign dangers, if not against internal Sinscondien. And yet 
there are few countries in the world so helpless, so demoralised, or 
so much oppressed with financial insolvency and corruption. 

Two measures belonging to the administration of Pombal typify 
those faults of the government which have been the greatest mis- 
fortunes to the country. ‘The expulsion of the Jesuits was an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical act, which must not be estimated according to 
the importance of a single religious order. It deprived the clergy 
of their best models in the exercise of spiritual functions, and the 
nation of its best instructors of youth. It hopelessly disturbed the 
internal state of the Portuguese, and successive generations of the 
clergy grew up after it with an education more and more deficient, 
and a spirit more and more lax. It brought the Church into a 
position of unnatural and disastrous isolation with regard to the 
Holy See. Moreover, it was a blow at all corporate existence of the 
clergy, and a protest Jae for all against the iniluence of religious 
ideas in the state. It marks a period during which the clergy have 
been in an attitude of suspicion and constr: Lint, fearing to lose their 
privileges ; and clinging, therefore, to every instrument of their 
power, so that their interests have ceased to be considered by them- 
selves or others as identified with those of the public. The same 
despotic spirit ruined the trade of the country; and the decline of 
the fisheries is an example of the rest. The tunny fishery alone 
at one time produced 80,000,000 reis. In the year 1600, it 
had fallen to 18,000,000; and in 1700, to 500,000. Pombal deter- 
mined to revive it. He built a town at the mouth of the Gua- 
diana, and commanded the fishermen of the great fishing village 
of Monte Gordo to go and settle in it. The fishermen, who in a 
single year had caught 56,000,000 sardines, refused to leuve their 
homes. ‘The minister thereupon burnt Monte Gordo to the ground, 
and the skilled Portuguese fishermen emigrated to Spain. Since 
then the government has continued the work of destruction through 
its patronage. In 1830, the use of a particular net was prescribed. 
It was soon found that the new net, with its smaller meshes, ex- 
hausted the fishery grounds by catching the young spawn. But the 
government could not abandon its right and duty of providing for 
every thing. 

Since the suppression of the religious orders and the total defeat of 
the Miguelites, no real political parties have been created; the politi- 
cal movement has consisted of'a series of intrigues backed by sedition, 
and the only questions of principles have been those relating to reli- 
gion. Yet the Church is less powerful in Portugal than in any other 
Catholic country. In the year 1834, the victorious party of Don 
Pedro suppressed 730 religious Lone. spi aring _ 90 convents of 
women, which were forbidden to receive novices. ‘The expelled 
monks went forth from a seclusion in which the ‘strict discipline 
of the orders had long declined, and carried among the people the 
low ecclesiastical spirit in which they had lived. For a time there 
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was a great superabundance of priests, and the bishops were for- 
bidden to ordain new ones. Meantime, out of fourteen episcopal 
sees six are vacant, and some have been vacant for thirty years, 
During the short reign of the late king, however, matters were im- 
proved. ‘There are now 1864 students in the seminaries, and near 
400 in the great seminary of Macao, which is in the hands of the 
Jesuits. The Fathers of the Society have also three establishments 
in Portugal, and are—such are tlie vicissitudes of human affairs— 
the only order now tolerated by the government, though their name 
cannot be mentioned officially. In the year 1861, they opened their 
novitiate at Sernache, where they educate priests for the missions 
beyond the sea, and receive a subsidy from the government. No 
attempt has yet been made to revive any of the other orders of 
men. 

Among the few things which compensate in some degree for the 
numerous ills with which the Portuguese Church is afflicted, we 
must reckon the care with which charitable institutions are kept 
up, and the spirit shown by the clergy in moments of extremity. 
Many wealthy foundations still exist, and are well administered. In | 
the great foundling-hospital, the Jisericordia, and at other places of | 
the same kind, there were, in 1854, above 16,000 children reared at the 
public charge. In the same year, there were no less than 3,715 asso- ts 
ciations for the relief of the poor; and the old and important charity 
of the Casa Pia has been considerably improved of late. When the 
yellow fever and the cholera raged at Lisbon, the clergy devoted 
themselves nobly for the care of the sick. Many who were away 
at the time returned to the scene of danger; the Patriarch and forty 
of his priests died of the pestilence; and great numbers received 
decorations from the government for their conduct on this occasion, 
Nevertheless, the capital is the place where the clergy have the 
smallest influence, and appear to the least advantage. 

This is due partly to their defective education, partly to their 
accommodating and secular spirit. ‘The training which is appointed 
for the seminaries is extremely imperfect, and there is no such thing 
in the kingdom as ecclesiastical learning or literature. In the country, 
this does not hinder the clergy from retaining some authority among 
the people; but even what they possess they are not apt to use. 
Many are freemasons, especially among the canons and professors. 
Nobody can be consecrated a bishop who does not declare that he is 
not a mason; but it is commonly said that only those who are have 
any chance of a nomination. Under these circumstances, it 1s not 
surprising that religious zeal should be quite extinct. There are no 
residences for the priests, and they live almost invariably in lodgings, 
even where, if two or three chose to unite, they might have a house 
to themselves. In large towns the parish clergy are supported hy 
surplice-fees, a table of which is suspended at the church-door. It 
is now proposed that they shall receive a fixed allowance from the | 
state. The priests in the country are provided for out of the congrua ; i 
a sort of rate, of which the government fixes the amount, which the 
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ordinary are capri Pecan and which the civil authorities then 
dis} vense to the clergy. 


¥ 


Livery body goes to mass on Sundays; but the ceremonial is of 
the most meagre kind, ‘There is no high mass except t in cathedrals 


and collegiate churches; and there are hardly three churches in the 
whole of Lisbon besides the English college at which sermons are 
preached out of Lent. In those churches a homily is read before the 
principal mass. The children are in most cases very impertectly cate- 
chised ; and during nearly half the year it has not been the eustom to 
teach them at all. — of the parochial clergy dissuade their flocks 
from frequenting the Sacraments except during Lent. On Sunday 
the churches are close . by ten in the morning, and the observance of 
the day i is almost entirely neglected. The law indeed enforces the ob- 
ligation ; but even government-works go on just the same as on week- 
d: ays, and the shops are open the whole day. It is the favourite day 
for auction s, and shee rezular day for bull- fights. In the Catecismo do 
Patriarchado, published in 1860, there is the following question and 
answer about the commandme nite of the Church (p. 17) : “* Quantos 
sam os mandamentos da Santa Madre Egreja? Os principaes sam 
cinco.” ‘The duty of abstaining from servile work on Sundays and 
holy days is not one pillage m. In 1861, the theatres were for the first 
time open ied in He ly Week. 

The moral statistics of the country are in some respects remark- 
able. In a European population of three millions and a half, there 
are no less than 30,475 civil function: ries s in the service of the state. 
The parish clergy amounts to 4,090, Education is now compulsory ; 
and the whole number of children recelving it is about 110,000, or 
1in 535. Ifwe may trust a report aes we have seen, there were 
1,617 books printed in Portugal in 1848, and 471 in 1853. On the 
whole, the growth of the nation is slow; for although there are on an 
average at least four children to every marriage, and although the 
annual births are 124,000, and the deaths o1 ily 88,000, yet the 
increase of the population is almost imperceptible. ‘The criminal 
statistics show, like those of most Latin races, a great predominance 
of crimes against the person, and comparatively few against property 
only. The average of late years has been’200 thefts, 500 robberies, 
and 250 murders. 

Some proportionate idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
evils under which the Church in Portugal suffers from a measure 
which the Cardinal-Patriarch was induced to take in the year 1899. 
Not long after his elevation, he was informed by the bishop of a 
diocese over the Spanish frontier, that erievous abuses prevailed in 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance by the Lisbon clergy. 
From the testimony of Spaniards who had been to seek a livelihood 
in Portugal, it was discovered that their confessions had been often 
invalid (segundo manifestam ... . as confissdes feitas em Lisboa 
sio nullas). ‘They said that some of the clergy of the capital were 
in the habit of stopping their penitents when they were beginning to 
recount their sins, that they gave absolution : and dismissed them, 
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without hearing their confession, or uttering a word of spiritual 


counsel. It was therefore found indispensable by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Spain, in dealing with these persons, to prescribe a 
general confession. ‘The Patriarch took dine to verify these alleza- 
tions. At the end of four months, he declared that the seandalous 
abuses detected by the § Spanish prelate had become inveterate in the 
city; that religion was decaying, because the ane indecorously 
absented themselves from the confessional; and that if the sacra- 
ment was neglected by the laity, it was the fault of its own ministers, 
who had betrayed it, and converted the fountain of grace into a 
source of sacrilege and reprobation. if this went on, he declared 
Christ’s work would be dishonoured by His servants, wud the sacred 
character would be despised and loathed, because of the guilt of the 
priests themselves. It had even become necessary to prohibit the 
clergy, under pain of excommunication, from accepting presents from 
their penitents under any pretence whatever. So grave was the 
occasion deemed, that the Patriarch, instead of circulating his reproot 
among the ¢ clergy only, by whom it was provoked, published it in a 
pastoral addressed to all the faithful of the patriarchate; and thus 
publicly and formally warned his flock against their own pastors. if 
we call to mind the awful and delicate subject of this nme the 
consequences which must follow in a society divided between the 
perils of ignorance and unbelief, from awakening or confirming a 
suspicion of the fidelity of the clergy in the dis charge of their most 
solemn duty,—a suspicion which, in the words of the Patriarch, must 
leave the conscience without relief, and sin without a remedy —and 
more particularly if we reflect how much is implied in the acknow- 
ledement that an abuse, confessed to have been inveterate, was only 
at length discovered by the vigilance of a foreign bishop,—this pas- 
toral will appear almost unexamp! led, in its appalling significance, 
throughout the modern history of the Church. 

The Pope last year had reason to complain of the Portuguese 
bishops. Their ¢ bsence from Rome at Pentecost might be explained ; 
but they sent no expression of sympathy for the Lloly See, or of 

adhesion to the declaration of the Episcopate. ‘The Pope, theretore, 
wrote to them to complain of their indifference both towards the 
Holy See and towards their flocks. ‘To this they have responded by 
forwarding their unanimous adherence to the sentiments expressed in 
the declaration of the bishops at Rome. Such manifestations of fide- 
lity to the Holy See have been necessarily rare in conseq juence of 
the irreligious spirit of the government, and of the depen idence of 
the episcopate upon its authority and favour. ‘The nomination to 
vacant sees belongs to the crown; and the Holy See seldom refuses 
to confirm its nominee, and sometimes protests in vain against the 
choice. ‘lwo recent instances in which the protest . ie has ob- 
tained the withdrawal of the original candidates, and the substitution 
of men more worthy, illustrate both the hostile disposition of the 
government and the dawn of a better time. As all the bishops 
receive their salaries from the state, and have lost the property of 
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their sees by the same act which secularised the monastic lands, 
political independence is hindered by many obstacles from flourishing 
among them. 
3ut it would appear that the anti-Catholic policy of the Loule 

ministry has awakened a spirit of resistance which promises to lead 
to a reaction, and to some improvement of the deplorable condition 
of the Church as an influence in society, and as an institution of the 
state. ‘The Italian match, the late riots, and the measures by which 
the government has niempenell still further to secularise religion 
and to diminish aristocratic influence, prove how vigorously and 
how openly this policy is pursued. The abolition of entails, which 
which was carried in the Chamber of Deputies on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, by a majority of 91 to 10, has been twice rejected by the Peers, 
In order to overcome this opposition, twenty new peers have been 
created. But meantime, another measure of ministers has called forth 
resistance in a quarter which has been hitherto little feared and 
little regarded. ‘The political apathy of public men has been a great 
convenience to the government. Peers as well as deputies are negli- 
gent in their attendance, unless some great interest brings them 
flocking to the Chamber. ‘The bishops, who have seats in the 
House of Peers, have been generally absent, and all but invariably 
dumb. But, in January last year, the government issued an order 
that, when a parish fell vacant, the new incumbent should be selected 
in a concursus, not as heretofore held before the bishop of the diocese, 
and decided on by him, but by lay judges appointed by the state. 
This would appear to be the final step which can be taken by a 
government to complete the prostration of religious liberty, and to 
degrade the Church into a secular instrument for political ends, It 
was the signal for a change in the attitude of the clergy of Portugal 
towards the government, such as none could have foreseen; and an 
act which was designed to be the crown of the edifice of state supre- 
macy seenis destined to be the occasion for the recovery of the free- 
dom and authority of the Church. The measure passed the lower 
house last year, and in the month of February it came on for discus- 
sion before the Peers. 

The Portuguese bishops, who were tco often silent in the presence 
of ministers, and rarely attended the debates of the Chamber, united 
in a protest against the law, and appeared in their places to oppose it. 
The Patriarch, a man retiring, pliant, and even timid in character, 
boldly and solemnly eave utterance to the sentiments which he was 
known secretly to hold. The impulse to this memorable change was 
given by a new man, the Bishop of Oporto. 

A few months ago, amid general surprise, a priest was appointed 
to,that most important sce, who had spent twenty years on the Chi- 
nese mission. He held no conspicuous position in the Church, but 
was known to be a man of piety and talent. His new position 
speedily brought to light qualities more rare,— independence of 
thought, energy of wi ill, and the power of grasping principles, and 
incurring every sacrifice in their service. In the East, where even 
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episcopal control is hardly felt by the missionary, he had grown 
accustomed to judge for himself, and to be free in his actions. The 
constant interference and encroachment of the state-officials in eccle- 
siastical concerns filled him with indignation and disgust; he deter- 
mined to strike for liberty ; and he had no sooner taken his oath and 
his seat than, on the 14th of February, in the debate on the law for 
the appointment of the parish clei "Ys he delivered a very powerful 
maiden meen and carried along the Patriarch and his colleagues 
by his example. 
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Vien the representatives of the nation,’ he said, “are about to 


pronounce their judgment on the acts of the responsible advisers of 


the crown, my conscience forbids me to keep silence; duties the most 
sacred compel me to speak. Against my will Ihave been raised toa 
position to nee my birth gave me no claim, in which I am the 
colleague of illustrious men whose wisdom and whose valour have 
honoured our age, and whose ancestors have furnished by their 
deeds the most glorious pages of our history. For eight-and-twenty 
years I have been absent from my native land; I am a stranger to 
the forms and customs of the new society that has arisen, and almost 

stranger to my mother-tongue. In the presence of new laws, 
practices, and ideas, I fear that words may fail me, yet 1 am com- 
pelled to speak. I am compelled be oe though 1 am unworthy, 
God has permitted that I should be a bishop of His church, and | 
will not risk my soul by neglecting the duties of my office. I am 
compelled, because I am a ‘peer of the realm of Portugal, of a Ca- 


tholic nation which, in the ages of its fidelity, carried the limits of 


its empire to the farthest East, and filled the astonished nations with 


the renown it acquired under the banner that bore the emblem of 


the sacred wounds of Christ; and in that capacity, among such a 
people, I have duties to fulfil which it would be dishonour to forget. 

if ] eoala forget them, 1 should be reminded by the oath which I 
<0 lately took on becoming a member of this house. By that oath | 
bound myself to obey, and to cause others to obey, the constitutional 
charter of 1826, and to be faithful to my king and country... . As 
a bishop, therefore, I must defend religion; as a peer | must uP hold 


the constitution. The sixth article of “the sicuaieen declares that ‘the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion shall continue to be the welisiee 
of the State.’ That religion is not the invention of man, but the 


revelation of God, carried by its apostles to the ends of the earth, 
defined and fixed by councils, and in such sort binding upon men 
that he who denies its faith, its dogmas, its laws, and its canons, may 
call himself what he pleases, but can never be a member of the 
Catholic Church. 

“If a private subject chooses to abandon this religion, he must 
settle the matter between himself and God; there is no human tri- 
bunal that can judge him. But the constitutional government, sworn 
to uphold the charter, ceases to be legitimate as soon as it violates 
the religion which that charter recognises as the religion of the 
state. ‘The edicts and laws which emanate from it, In opposition to 
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the fundamental law of the kingdom, are in themselves null, what- 

ever be the authority on which they rest. With this principle in 
my mind, I cannot but deplore the series of acts which show that 
the government considers itself authorised to alter or re peal ecclesi- 
astical canons, under the pretence of regulating the exercise of the 
royal patronage, and of carrying out the 75th article of the ch: arter, 

which it inte rprets in a sense contrary to that put on it by the Cortes 
of 1821. The article says that the king is the head of the executive, 
and exercises his power through the ministers; and that two of his 
principal rights are the nomination of bishops and the presentation 
to ecclesiastical benefices. ‘The canon law says, Patronum juciunt 
dos, wdificatio, fundus. ‘The king may therefore nominate to those 
benefices of which he has become patron by endowment, erection, or 
glebe, or by a concordat with the Holy See, like that of 1778. But 
in all these cases the nominee is to be examined, and only presented 
if found fit, by the ordinary, to whom also belongs the right of col- 
lation to all benefices of which the king is not the patron. On what 
legal ground, then, do you rest this new competition by testimonials 
for benefices ? The canon law knows no such method of selection; 
and the practice is novel in Portugal. 

“ But if the royal nomination to benefices is supposed not to be a 
concession of the Church under the sanction of the canon law, but 
an essential and inalienable prerogative of the crown, overriding the 
ecclesiastical canons, then it is a mere fiction,—an absurdity which, 


for the credit of tes state, ought to be ieckidind for with such a 
law the religion of the state is no longer the Catholic religion, but 


simply an ecclesiastical establishment to which a portion of the civil 
administration is entrusted. It becomes a purely human institution 
to direct souls in the interest, and for the convenience, of the govern- 
ment. 

‘The charter places the supreme power in the nation, which de- 
legates its execution to permanent or temporary representatives. ‘The 
authority, therefore, of the public servants is all derived from the 
nation; and that which they exercise over the Church can be but a 
delegated authority, precisely like that which they exercise over the 
state. But this would give us a constitutional religion, founded on 
the sovereignty of the people, and varying with the fashion —a 
human religion, not the religion of Jesus Christ. For He gave the 
secular power no authority in His Church; the state can only exer- 
cise ecclesiastical authority by human right over a human church, 

hich by the ve § to be divine. ‘The Church of Christ 
which by the very terms ceases to be divine. The Church o nrist, 
therefore, can never recognise any such authority; she knows by 
bitter experience that the state often usurps this power, and she 
teaches that disobedience becomes as much a duty under such cir- 
cumstances as obedience is when the state confines itself within its 
proper limits. 

“She teaches that when a government, transgressing the limits 
of its authority, 1 invades the sanctuary, disol yedience to its commands 
becomes as Imperative a moral duty as obedience in those matters 
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whieh are within the province of the state. She teaches by word 
and example that the secular power has authority over our bodies, 
our lives, and our liberties, but that the conscience and the soul are 


free. Guided by these sacred truths, and animated by a sense of 


duty, I entreat the covernment to withdraw a measure which in my 
conscience I deem in icompatible with my obligations as a bishop and 
a peer, contrary to the canon law, and op posed to the sixth article of 
the charter. At the same time, I beg leave solemnly to declare, 
before my country pa: my peers, that it is my f fixed resolve, by the 
help of G ‘od, to observe in the government of my diocese no laws but 
those which are imposed by legitimate ecclesiastical authority, and 
that I accept from this moment all the consequences in which this 
determination may involve me. God grant that, if some must suffer, 
I may be the only victim; and that the opposition which I hope to 
offer to the last against every act injurious to the Church may at 
length convince his majesty’s ministers of the necessity of entering 


into a eoncordat with the Holy See, in order to define the limits of 
the two powers, and to prevent those collisions between church and 
state which are now inevitable.” 


On the 15th of September 1862 the Confederates, 

The States of under General Lee, were at Hagenstown, where, on the 
North 14th, they were overtaken and defeated by M‘Clellan. 
America. hence the ‘y moved southward, and on the 15th 
their head-quarters were at Sharpsburg, on the west 

bank of Antietam Creek. Here, on the L7th, M‘ Clellan again at- 


} ‘ . 
tacked them, and the battle which ensued was one of the bloodiest, 
and at the same time least decisive, of the war. The creek was 
passed by the Federals at two points, but the chief brunt of the en- 
cagement was sustained by General Hooker's division, which formed 
the Federal right, General Burnside, who commanded the left wing, 
not succeeding in crossing till late in the afternoon. Both wings 
held their ground, however, and the Federals claimed the victory. 
On the following day the Confederates evacuated their position, and 
recrossed the Potomac. They were enabled to do this unopposed, 
owing to the surrender of 10,000 Federal troops at Harper's 
Ferry to the Confederates under Jackson, on the 14th, which left 
their retreat open, while at the same time it had set Jackson free 
in time to rejoin Lee before the battle of Antietam. The Confede- 
rates then moved up the valley of the Shenandoah, while M‘Clellan 
cautiously threw forward his army from Harper's Ferry as far as 
Manassas Junction, between which two points his front extended, 
having the Blue Ridge between him and the enemy, and Washing- 
ton in his rear. Karly in November, however, M‘Clellan was super- 
seded, and Burnside took the command. Meanwhile, Lee had 
passed the Blue Ridge, and placed himself between Richmond and 
the Federal army at Fredericksburg, on the south bank of the Rap- 


pahannock. ‘I'o this poit Buenas at once transferred his army, 
but he did not cross the river till the 4th of December. On the 
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15th the Federals attacked the Confederate army, which was very 
strongly posted on the heights to the south of the town. The 
advantages of position were so great that success was almost im- 
possible. The attempt entirely failed, and the assailants were 
driven back with great loss. On the night of the 15th, Burnside 
recrossed the river without opposition. From that time the army 
of the Potomac has remained nearly stationary. Burnside resigned 
the command at the beginning of February, and General Hooker 
was appointed in his stead. The two other chief centres of military 
interest have been Tennessee and the Mississippi. In Tennessee, 
General Rosencrans fought the Confederates, under General Bragg, 
at Murfreesboro, about forty miles south-east of Nashville, for three 
days, beginning on the 3lst of December. The loss was very great, 


and the result seemed uncertain until the morning of the 4th of 


January, when it was found that the Confederates had retreated. 
The Federals occ ‘upied Murfreesboro, but no advance movement has 
been ventured upon since that date. About the same time an ex- 
pedition was formed under General Sherman to attack Vicksburg. 
Sherman landed his troops on the left bank of the Yazoo, and gra- 
dually fought his way, by a series of engagements, lasting from the 

27th of December to the 2d of January. On this last day, how- 
ever, he was attacked by the Confederates in foree under General 
Johnston, and completely defeated. Shortly afterwards he was 
replaced in the command of the expedition by General M-Clernand, 
who was joined a month later by General Grant, with troops from 
Northern Mississippi. For the last two months the Federals have 
devoted themselves to cutting a canal across the neck of land on 
which Vicksburg stands, in order to divert the course of the Missis- 
sippl, and leave the place no longer protected by the river. The 
peninsula is only a mile across, but the nature of the soil makes the 
work very difficult. 

The political events of the last six months have been more impor- 
tant than the movements of the armies. On the 22d of September 
1862 the President gave up the attempt to carry on the war upon the 
basis of the constitution, and issued a proclamation declaring that on 
the Ist of January 1862 “all persons held as slaves within any state 
or designated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforth, and 
for ever free;” and that on the Ist of January the executive would, 
by a further proclamation, designate the states then in rebellion. 
Accordingly, on New Year’s-day, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, ex- 
cept New Orleans and its immediate neigbourhood, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, except Western 
Virginia, and certain specified counties then occupied by the Federal 
troops, were so designated, the slaves in them declared free, and 
the Federal executive charged with recognising and maintaining 
their freedom. The proclamation was receive’ with enthusiasm 
by the Abolitionists, who, m consideration of the great change 
wrought by it on paper, were content to overlook the fact that 
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wherever the President had authority it left things just as they 
were. The democratic party denounced it as unconstitutional, and 
as caleul: ited to throw additional difficulties in the way of a restora- 
tion of the Union; and it did much, probably, to promote the reac- 
tion which has given the democrats a majority in the next Congress. 
For a more practical step to the amelioration of slavery we must 
look to the South. In a pastoral issued by the bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the Confederate states, at their first 
convention, the slaveholders are reminded that it is their duty, “as 
Christian men, so to arrange this institution as not to necessitate 
the violation of those sacred relations which God has created, and 
which man cannot, consistently with Christian duty, annul. The 
systems of labour which prey vail in Europe, and which are, in many 
respects, more severe than ours, are so arranged as to prevent all 
necessity for the separation of parents and children, and of husbands 
and wives; and very little care on our part would rid the system 
upon which we are about to plant our national life of these features, 
...... We rejoice to be able to say that the public sentiment is 
rapidly becoming sound on these matters, and that the legislatures of 
several of the Confederate states have alr eady taken steps towards this 
consummation.” What the nature of these steps is, in the absence 
of any intelligence from the South, we do not know ; and any altera- 
tion extending merely to these features in Southern slavery would 
leave many of the worst parts of the system untouched. But 
ereat advance has been made, when it is once recognised that slaves 
have rights, however imperfect may be the sanctions by which the 
masters are bound to discharge their corresponding duties. 

The autumn elections resulted in a series of democratic victories. 
The Democrats were successful in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana ; 
and in the great state of New York they elected the Governor, 
fifteen out of eighteen members of Congress, and half the State 
House of Assembly. The questions on which these elections turned 
were not so much the policy of prosecuting the war,—that is not 
yet an open question in the Federal states,—as the constitutional 
character of the measures ae by the President for that pur- 
pose. ‘I deny,” said Mr. Seymour, the newly-elected Governor of 
New York, in his inaugural message, “ that this rebellion can sus- 
pend a single right of the people in the loyal states. I denounce 
the doctrine that the civil war in the South takes away from the 
loyal North the benefits of one principle of civil liberty.” The acts of 
President Lincoln were open to objection on two principal grounds. 
In the first place, they were assumptions by the executive of the 
powers reserved by the constitution to the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Government. By his proclamation of the 24th of 
September 1862, not only “all rebels and insurgents, their aiders 
an abettors,” but “ all persons discouraging volunteer enlistments, 
resisting militia drafts, or guilty of any disloy al practice,” were re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and made 

“subject to martial law, and liable to trial and punishment by 
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courts-martial or military commission.” These military tribunals 
were also made the sole judges of what constitutes a “ disloyal prac- 
tice,” since “ the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in respect to all 
persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during the rebellion 
shall be, imprisoned in any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or 
other place of confinement, by any military authority, or by the 
sentence of any court-martial or military commission.” Thus, by 
the joint operation of the two clauses, the President was enabled, 
at his discretion, to create any number of new crimes not known 
to the law,—which is a usurpation of the legislative power,— 
and to entrust the trial of the offenders, not to the ordinary judges, 
but to tribunals of his own appointment,—which is an encroach- 
ment on the judicial power. In the second place, the President’s 
acts were assumptions by the Federal authority of powers not 
delegated by the constitution to the Federal Government at all. 
“The persons who are the subjects of the emancipation proclama- 
tion are held to service by the laws of the respective states in which 
they reside, enacted by state authority, as clear and unquestionable, 
under our system of government, as any law passed by any state 
on any subject.”! If, therefore, this proclamation is valid, there is 
no outrage upon the rights of the several states which it is not 
competent to Mr. Lincoln to commit at his discretion, on the 
plea of military necessity. From any further temptation to err 
in the former of these directions the Congress which came to 
end on the 3d of March has completely relieved him. by one 
act passed during the last week of the session, the President is 
empowered to suspend the operation of the law of habeas corpus 
whenever he may think it necessary to do so. By a second act 
he is empowered to recruit the army by a conscription extend- 
ing over the whole country, without paying any regard to state 
boundaries, or being Subject to any interference from the state 
governments. Thus, in his second attack on the constitution, he 
has been able to make Congress an accomplice. The Democrats 
were unable to make any serious opposition to the passing of 
either of these measures, partly from their dread of the unpopularity 
which still attends upon any want of vigour in the conduct of the 
war, and partly because, by being parties to the coercion of the 
South, they have cut away from “under them their old st: anding 
cround of non-interference with state rights. 


' Executive Power, by Judge Curtis. 
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Government, merits of various kinds 
of, 656 

Graham (John) of ee Me- 
morials of, by M. Napier, reviewed, 
236, 237 

Greece, early civilisation of, 108, 109 

Greek Federations, History of the, by 
Kk. A. Freeman, reviewed, 587-589 

Greek lexicography, 593-594 

Greek mythology and its connection 
with the lege nds of the other 
branches of the Aryan race, §76- 
578 

Greek Revolution (Current Events), 
319-325 

Grey (Lady Jane) and her Platonic 
studies, 620, 621 

Griechenlands Schicksale, vom An- 
fang des Befreiungs-Krieges bis 
auf die gegenwirtige Krisis, von 
Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch, reviewed, 
652-655 

Grimblot (P.), on the date of Panini, 
198 

Grossdeutsch party in Germany (Cur- 
rent vents), 305-308 

Guérin (Eugénie de), Journal et Let- 
tres, reviewed, 272-274 

Guizot, Histoire Varlementaire de 
France, 1819 a 1848, reviewed, 650, 
651 


Haas (E.) on the Indian marriage 
ritual, 197 

Hallam (Arthur H.), Remains in 
prose and verse, reviewed, 647-650 

Hausser (L.), Deutsche Geschichte 
vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen 
bis zur grindung des Deutschen 
Bundes, vols. ii. and iii., reviewed, 
642-645 

Heathen, dim trace of a perception 
among the, of the coming of Christ, 
129-131 

Hebrew —— ive, Rudiments of the, 
by Dr. C. H. Vosen, reviewed, 
567 


Herschel’s (Sir John) summary of 


the influence of science upon in- 
dustry, 123, 124 

Herzog on the doctrines of the Wal- 
denses 5c6 et seq 

Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, re- 
censuit M. Schmidt, reviewed, 5§93- 
596 

History, action of scientific thought 
upon, 103, 104 

Holland (Dr. H.), Geschichte der alt- 
deutschen Dichtkunst in Bayern, 
reviewed, 221-223 

Holmes’ (A.) edition of the Midias 
of Demosthenes, reviewed, 205 


Holy Places, stirring up by France 
of the question of ‘the, 399-402 

Homer’s Odyssey, reproduced in dra- 
matic blank verse, by T. S. Nor- 
gate, reviewed, 579-582 

Horner’s aa excavations in the 
delta of the Nile, 471-473 

translation of Villari’s His- 
tory of G. Savonarola, reviewed, 
616, 617 

Tlowson (J.S.), Deaconesses, reviewed, 
278-280 

Hudson (KE. M.), The Second War of 
Independence in America, reviewed, 
656-65 

Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplo- 
matica, noticed, 613 

Humbert-Bazile on the authorship 
of the Matinées Royales, 169 

Hume’s blunder with regard to parish 
registers, 43 

Hurd (Bishop) as Whackum to War- 
burton’s Sidrophel, 639 

Hurter (IF. von), Wallenstein’s vier 
— Lebensjahre, reviewed, 629- 

31 








Ipn-Er-Aturr« Chronicon quod per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, vol. viii., 
reviewed, 605 

Ibn-Khaldun, Prolezomena to his 
great work, noticed, 605 

Illegitimate children, ‘aude of enter- 
ing them in the parish registers, 


449 
India, early history of, 196, 197 
——-, (British), account of the growth 
of cotton in, 12-25 
Indian marriage ritual, on the an- 
cient, 197 
Industry, relations between, and phy- 
sical science, IOI, 120-124 
Inspiration, various theories of, 561- 
565 
Ireland, university education in, see 
University Education 
———., unsatisfactory state of regis- 
tration in, 436-439 
, Tenure of land in, 346-373; 
disaffection of Ire land, 346; mis- 
chief of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment, 346; want of sympathy 
between the peasantry and the 
gentry, 347; bad working of laws 
relating to land, 348; translation 
of the Brehon Laws, 348-349 ; 
formation of the English pale, 350; 
real conquest of the country in the 
reigons of Elizabeth and James L, 
351; Sir John Davies’s part in this 
conquest, 351; extract from his 
work, on the Tenure of Land, 352- 
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354; attempt to adopt the same 
system in Ireland as in England, 
354-356; distribution of the for- 
feited lands, 356-360; notice of 
Sir W. Petty’s Political Anatomy 
of Ireland, 360-362; state of the 
people in 1672, 361, 362; iniquitous 
legislation to keep down the Ca- 
tholic proprietors of land, 363, 364; 
effects of the county franchise, 
364, 365; opposition of landlord 
and tenant, 366; value of the ten- 
ant-right of Ulster, 366, 367; hard- 
ness of the landlords of the south 
and west, 367, 368; legislation for 
and against the tenants, 368-370; 
working of the Encumbered Estates 
Act, 371; perfect religious equality 
required, 3725 the future not hope- 
ful, 372, 
Isabella of Spain, her character, 229 
Italy, Ascham’s opinion of the Eng- 
lish seeking their education in, 622 
, movements of the Waldenses 
in, at the present day, §20, 521 
, Rome and (Current Events), 


308-319 








JATAKAS (Five), translated by V. 
Fausboll, reviewed, 198 

Jewish Church, Lectures on the His- 
tory of the, by A. P. Stanley, re- 
viewed, 565-567 

Johannes Teutonicus, his performing 
Mass at three distant places on the 
same day, 146 


IKKACCAYANA, _— of, 198 
Kenealy’s (Dr. I {. V.) New Panto- 
mime, reviewed, 669-674 


Kent’s Hole, Torquay, discovery of 


human bones in, 493, 494 

Kessel (J. H.), Antiquitates Monas- 
terii S. Martini Majoris Coloni- 
ensis, reviewed, 223-225 

Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean 
War, 398-438 ; 


the question of the Holy “Places, 

399-402; the motive of French 
President for interfering to be 
found in a wish to conciliate the 
clergy, 402-404; policy of the Em- 
peror Nicholas towards Turkey, 

404-408; negotiation after Prince 
Mentschikoff’s mission, 408-411 ; 
French and English policy towards 
Turkey identical, 411; 
the author’s observations on the 
movements of the allied fleets, 412- 
421; on the entry of the fleet into 
the Black Sea after the afiair of 


aim and scope of 
the work, 398, 399; stirring up of 


review of 


Sinope, 41$-421; Lord Palmer- 
ston’s resignation unconnected with 
this movement, 415-419; Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston con- 
trasted, 418; restrictions on the 
two rival powers not equally 
stringent, 421, 422; evacuation of 
the Principalities, and the steps 
that preceded it, 422-425; war 
with Russia opposed to the inter- 
est of Austria, 424; causes which 
determined the actual invasion of 
the Crimea, 425-430; the author’s 
sketch of the character of the 
Duke of Neweastle, 427, 428; vin- 
dication of the Aberdeen cabinet 
from the strictures of the author, 
430-432; the German powers natu- 
rally opposed to the war, 431; the 
alliance between France and Eng- 
land, 431; the author biased in his 
histor VY, 432 

Kington (T. L.), History of Frede- 
rick IL, E imperor of the Romans, 
reviewed, 613, 614 

Knight (C.), Popular History of Eng- 
land, vol. vili., reviewed, 254-257 

Kopp (J. C.), Geschichte der eidge- 
nossischen Binde, vol. iii., reviewed, 


615, 616 


LA CHETARDIF, maxims of, 631 

Liemmer (H.), Monumenta Vaticana 
Historiam Ecclesiasticam  seculi 
xvi. illustrantia, reviewed, 231-233 

Lagarde (P. A. de), Constitutiones 
Apostolorum, reviewed, 207 

Lake habitations of Switzerland, 469- 
471 

Lancashire, cotton distress in (Cur- 
rent Events), 295-300, 676, 677 

-, folly of, depending solely 
on America for cotton, 3 

Land, Tenure of, in Ireland, see Jre- 
land 

Langiewicz (General), notice of, 690 
et seq. 

Language, see Philology 

Latham (R. G.), Elements of Com- 
parative Philology, reviewed, 567- 

_ 579° ; 

Léger’s History of the Waldenses, 
noticed, 518 et seq. 

Lewis (Sir George C.), Dialogue on 
the best form of Government, re- 
viewed, 651, 652 

Lexicography (Greek), §93, 594 

Lingard (Dr.) and his connection 
with Dr. Milner, 551, 552 

Literature, see English, German, &c. 

Loess of the valleys of the Rhine and 


Danube, 488-491 
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Longevity, curious error with regard 
to supposed, 442 

Lorraine, Recueil de Documents sur 
l’Histoire de, vols. vi. and vii., re- 
viewed, 237, 23 

Luther’s dogmas, Dr. Schenkel’s re- 
jection of, 281 

Luynes (Due de), Mémoires sur la 
Cour de Louis XV, reviewed, 238, 
239 

Lyell on the Antiquity of Man, 456- 
503; advance of science, 456; is it 
necessary to change the received 
chronology ? 456, 457; ; Sir Charles 
Lyell’s cl: aim to be heard, 457, 
458; action of water and ice upon 
rocks, 458- 460; changes constantly 
taking place in the beds of rivers 
and of the ocean, 460-462; con- 
clusions from these changes, 463-— 
465; four great divisions of the 
rocks made by geologists, 465-467; 
peat-bogs in De nmark, 467-469; 
lake habitations of Switzerland, 
469-471; excavations in the delta 
of the Nile, 471-473; the Missis- 
sippi valley 
the antiquity of man in the Ameri- 
can continent, 473-480; 
level in Seotland, Norway, and 
Sweden, 480, 481; the hypothesis 
of ages of stone, bronze, and iron 
too perfect to be true, 481-486; no 
standard by which to measure the 
age of the Danish peat-bogs, the 
Nile mud, &e., 486, 487; the loess 
of the valleys of the Rhine and 
Danube, 488-491; flint instruments 
in the valley of the Somme, 491, 
492; Dr. Schme rline’s investiga- 
tion into the contents of the “ bone 
caves,’’ 493; Kent’s Hole, Tor- 
quay, 493, 494; excavations in the 
Brixham cave, 494, 495; ancient 
burial-place near Aurignae, 495, 
496; the glacial pe riod, 497; the 
theory of the antiquity of man 
not opposed to revelation, 498 ; 
changes of level, 499; traditions 
not to be rejected, 5co; contradic- 
tory nature of theories not inju- 
rious to science, 501; osteological 
character of the skulls found, 501, 
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Macatcray (Lord), Publie Life of, by 
the Rey. F. Arnold, reviewed, 257- 
260 

Machinery department in the Exhi- 
bition « if 1862, 125 

Mack’s (General) conduct at the 
capitulation of Ulm, 643-645 


and the evidence of 


change of 


INDEX. 


Macknight (T.), Life of Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, re- 
viewed, 634-637 

Macoudi, Les Prairies d'Or, reviewed, 
211, 212 

Maintenon (Madame de) et sa fa- 
mille, par H. Bonhomme, reviewed, 
631, 632 

Mallet’ s (Dr.) account of the cotton 
cultivation in the United States, 5 
et — 

Man, Lyell on the antiquity of, see 
Lyell 

Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schrif- 
ten, von G. Fligel, reviewed, 210, 
211 

Manufactures, effect of chemistry on, 
125-127 





of Spain, 70-73 

Marriage ritual, on the ancient In- 
dian, 197 

Martens (C. von), Vor finfzig Jah- 
ren; Tagebuch meines Feldzugs 
in Russland 1812, reviewed, 242, 
243 

Masters in the royal navy, their 
anomalous position, 334-336 

Matinées Royales, ou l’Art de Rég- 
ner, de Frédérie II, reviewed, 155 
et seq. 





, evidences of its au- 

thenticity, 162- 171 

Maxmilian (King) of Bavaria, 
encouragement of le arning, 221 

Mayne (R.C.), Four years in British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island, 
reviewed, 290-291 

Mayor’s (J. E. B.) edition of As- 
cham’s Scholemaster, reviewed, 619 - 


622 


his 


Meal-divination, 147 
Medealfe (Dr. Nicholas), anecdote 
of, 619, 620 


Merivale (C.), History of the Romans 
under the Empire, vol. vii., re- 
viewed, §89-593 

Mérode (Comte Félix de), Vie du, 
reviewed, 268-270 

a Scientific Expedition 


1, by J. Oppert, reviewed, 572, 


Sz (Dr.) and Canon Northcote, 
the Colenso controversy considered 
from the Catholic stand-point, re- 
viewed, 563-565 

Middle Ages, History of the, by W. 
Piitz, reviewed, 219, 220 

Milner and his Times, 531-557; divi- 
sions of the Catholic body on 
political and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, §31-5353 attempts in 1783 
to substitute Bishops for Vicars- 
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INDEX, 


Apostolie, 534, 5353 character of 
Charles Butler, 536, 537; character 
and opinions of Joseph Berington, 
§38-541; sketch of the life and 
character of Dr. Milner, 541-547; 
his opposition to the veto, 548; 
changed relative positions of Mil- 
ner and the Catholic Board, 549; 
his opposition to the Pope, 549, 
550; his influence, 551; preponder- 
ance of the Irish Catholics subse- 
quent to Emancipation, 552; the 
English Catholic party not po- 
litie al, 5§3-555; the emancipation 
a concession to foree, §53, 554; 
Milner as the founder of the Gothic 
revival among Enelish Catholics, 
555, 556; influence of those con- 
verted from Protestantism, 556, 


557 

Missions of the Catholic Church, 188, 
189 

Mississippi valley and the evidence 
of the antiquity of man in the 
American continent, 473-480 

Monarchies (Five great) of the An- 
cient Eastern World, by G. Raw- 
linson, reviewed, 194-196 

Monasteries the early home of physi- 
cal science, 119-120 

Morel’s (G.) account of the doctrines 
of the Waldenses, 514 et seq. 

Morison (J. C.), 
Saint Bernard, Abbot 
vaux, reviewed, 608-612 

Moses, Divine Legation of, by War- 
burton, noticed, 637, 638 

~, see Pentateuch 

Moiiy (C. de), Don Carlos et Phi- 
lippe IT, reviewed, 623-625 

Miller (Adam), his theories on po- 
litical economy, 86 

Mummers (English), 143 

Muscovite (Young) party, 285 

Mythology (Greek) and its connec- 
tion with the legends of the other 
branches of the Aryan race, 576- 
578 


of Clair- 





Names (Christian), confusion arising 
from giving the same to several 
children, 450, 451 | 

Napier (M.), Memorials of the Life 
of John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, reviewed, 

SOE nce a 

Nationalverein of Germany (Current 
Events), 304-308 

Navy Dise ipline and Efficiency, 327- 
345; seamanship required — tor 
steam-vessels, 327, 328 ; discipline 
of the army and navy contrasted, 


Life and Times of 


329, 330; power of the captain of 
a vessel, 3 29-331; etfect of the new 
regulations on the crew, 331-333; 
cha anges in the relative rank of 
officers, 333, 334; anomalous posi- 
tion of the masters, 334-336; 2 
new system of retirement re quired, 
336; a check on the Admiralty 
wanted, 336, 337; badness of naval 
officers’ pay, 388-340; some things 
in the condition of the seamen 
require change, 341, 342; numbers 
and present state of the navy, 343- 


_ 345 m ; 

Newcastle (Duke of), Kinglake’s 
sketch of the character of, 427, 
428 


New Pantomime, by E. V. Kenealy, 
reviewed, 669-674. . 

Nibelungen Lay, 221, 222 

Nicholas CE mperor), his policy to- 
wards Turkey, 404-408 

Niehues (B.), Geschichte des Ver- 
hiltnisses zwischen Kaiserthum 
und Papsthum im Mittelalter, re- 
viewed, 220, 221 

Nile, excavations in the delta of the, 
471-473 

Noctes Ambrosianz, 260 et seq. 

Norg: ate’s (T. 8.) Translation of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey reviewed, 579-582 


North (Christopher), a Memoir of 
Profeasor Wilson, reviewed, 260- 
264 


Northeote (Canon) and Dr. Mey- 


nell, the Colenso controversy con- 


sidered from the Catholic stand- 
point, reviewed, 563-565 
Northcote (Sir Stafford), Twenty 


Years of Financial Policy, rev iewed. 
264-266 


O’CONNELL, his opposition to the 

Catholic Institute, 55§ 
—, proposed statue of (Cur- 

rent Events), 3¢2—304 

Odyssey, Norgate’s translation of 
the, reviewed, 579-582 

Offham, near Arundel, 
superstitions at, 148 

Oldfield, (Mrs.) buried in Brussels 
lace, 446 

Oporto (Bishop of), his speec +h in the 
en parliament, 711-713 

Oppert (J), Expédition Scientifique 
en Me soOpoti mie, review: d, 572, 573 


Christmas 


Oratorian Lives of the Saints, noticed, 
173 

Orley Farm, by A. Trol lope, review dd, 
291-294 


Ortes (G.), his theories on political 
economy, 84-36 
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Orthodox Journal, Dr. Milner’s or- 
gan, 549 

Otho, late King of Greece, 321, 654 

Otto’s (Dr.) edition of the works of 
Theophilus of Antioch, reviewed, 
207, 208 


PAGAN errors mixed with Christmas 
festivities, 131 

Pali language, 198 

Palmer’s (Rev. C. E.) edition of 
Sophocles’s Cédipus Coloneus, re- 
viewed, 202-204 

Palmerston (Lord), 415 et seq. 

Panslavism, 682--68 

Pantomime (New), by E. V. Kenealy, 
reviewed, 669-674. 

Papacy and the Empire, History of 
the relations between, in the 
Middle Ages, by Dr. B. Niehues, 
reviewed, 220, 221 

“ Papists’’ and “ Catholies,’”’ division 
between, in England, 532, 533 

Paris, Notice et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale, 
tome Xix. partie 1, reviewed, 605 

Parish Registers, 433-455 ; registers 
of births and deaths at Athens and 
Rome, 433, 434; meagreness of the 
monastic registers, 434; introduc- 
tion of parochial registers by Car- 
dinal Ximenes, 434, 435; in 
England by Thomas Cromwell, 
4353 unsatisfactory state of re- 
vistration in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 435-439; opposition to Crom- 
well’s order for keeping registers, 
439-441; ordinance by the clergy 
of Canterbury in 1597, 441, 442; 
Canons of 1603, 442, 443; state 
of the registers during the Civil 
Wars, 443, 444; law for burying 
in woollen in 1667, and specimens 
of the entries made in the registers 
of burials, 444-446; bad eftect of 
the Taxation Acts of 1694 and 
1695, and the Stamp Act of 1783, 
446, 447; Sir George NRose’s Act, 
447,448; extracts from baptismal 
registers, 448-453; burial re- 
gisters, 453-455 

Peat-bogs in Denmark, on the age 
of, 467-469, 486 

Peel (Sir Robert), mischievous ap- 
pointment of,as chief secretary for 
[reland, 34, 35 

Pentateuch and Book of Joshua 
critically examined by Bishop Co- 
lenso, reviewed, 561-563 

Périn’s Political Economy, 84-100 ; 
early writers on political economy, 
84; opinions of G. Ortes, 84-86; 








— of A. Miller, 86; want of a 
political economy constructed on 
Catholic principles, 87, 88; state- 
ment of the principles of M. Périn’s 
work, 88, 89; moral and religious 
bearings of political economy, 89- 
933 the author’s opinions on his- 
tory, 93, 94, selfishness as the basis 
of political economy, 95, 96; self- 
sacrifice the summit of the author’s 
system, 96-99; the author’s views 
on population, 99, 100 

Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, noticed, 
517 et seq. 

Petronii Arbitri Satirarum Reliquie, 
ex recensione F, Buecheleri, re- 
viewed, 206, 207 

Petty’s (Sir W.) Political Anatomy 
of Ireland, noticed, 360-362 

Philip IL. of Spain, excommunication 
ot, 627 

Philology (Comparative), Elements 
of, by R. G. Latham, reviewed, 567- 
57° 

Philosophy (Greek), History of the 
growth of, by C. A. Brandis, re- 
viewed, 585, 586 

—, Sketch of the History of, 
by Dr. F. Ueberweg, reviewed, 586 

———.,, Greek and Egyptian, 199, 
200 





(Scholastic), growth of the, 

118, 119 

Pigs supposed to be able to predict 
the future, 147 

Pitra (Cardinal), 598 

Pitt’s (William) overture to Pius VL, 
700 

Pius IX. (Pope), on the advantages 
that would result from his making 
England a refuge, 698 

Platonism, History of, by H. von 
Stein, reviewed, 586, 587 

Poland (Current Events), 677-695 

a victim to expediency in its 
partition, 156 

Police of Paris, 276 

Political economy, see Périn’s 

—, (German) in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, by W. Roscher, reviewed, 
233-235 

Poor, liberality to the, a universal 
characteristic of Christmas, 150 

Pope (the), on the advantages that 
would result from his residence in 
England, 698 

——, temporal power of (Current 
Events), 311 et seq. 

Pope’s (Alex.) friendship for Bishop 
Warburton, 638 

Pope’s (B. A.) edition of E, M. Hud- 
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son’s Second War of Independence 
_ in America, reviewed, 656-659 
Population, Périn’s views on, 99, 100 
Pork an indispensable part of a 
Christmas festival in Scandinavian 
countries, 139, 140 
Portugal, Church and State in (Cur- 
rent Events), 705-713 
Portuguese in India, 618 


Preuss (Dr.) on the authorship of 


the Matinées Royales, 165 et seq. 
Prophecy by means of animals, 147 
Prudentius, notice of his hymn on 
the birth of the Saviour, 132 
Purgatory, whether the doctrine was 
rejected by the Waldenses, 511, 
512 
Putz (W.), Die Geschichte des Mit- 
telalters in abgerundeten Gemiil- 
den, reviewed, 219, 220 


Queen's College, Ireland, 36 et seq. 

Queensland likely to rival the South- 
ern states of America as a cotton- 
growing country, 30 


RAuMER'S (von) Geschichte der Ho- 
henstaufen, noticed, 613 

Ravenstein (E. G.), Russians on the 
Amur, reviewed, 286-288 

Rawlinson (G.), Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, reviewed, 194-196 

Registers (Parish), see Parish Regis- 
ters 

Religion, effect of, on a nation, 187 

of the ancients, the want of 

a knowledge of, 576 

teumont (A. von), Zeitgenossen, Bio- 
grafien und Karakteristiken, 7re- 
viewed, 270-272 

Reusens (KE. H. J.), Aneedote Adri- 
ani Sexti, reviewed, 230, 231 

Revue d'Histoire et d’ Archéologie, 
reviewed, 225, 226 

Richelieu’s Correspondence, noticed, 
235 

Rieger’s (G. C.) account of the Pro- 
testants who emigrated from Salz- 
bure, 518 

Robin, legend of the origin of its red 
breast, 135 

Romans, practical character of the, 
114, 115 

, Saturnalia of the, as con- 

nected with Christmas, 130 





under the Empire, History of 


the, by C. Merivale, vol. vii., re- 
viewed, 589-593 
> <8 _ . 2 . 3 . | i 
tome, Christian Inscriptions of, by 
J. B. de’ Rossi, vol. i., reviewed, 
598-604 
VOL. IT. 


Rome, registers of births and deaths 
in ancient, 433 

and Italy (Current Events), 308- 
319; 695-705 

Roscher (W.), Die Deutsche National- 
Okonomik an der Grinzscheide 
des 16ten und 17ten Jahrhunderts, 
reviewed, 233-235 

Rose’s (Sir George) Act for im- 
proving Parish Registers, 447, 
448 

Rossi (J. B. de’), Inseriptiones Chris- 
tianee Urbis Rome septimo seculo 
antiquiores, vol. i., reviewed, 598- 
604 

Roth (E.), Geschichte unserer abend- 
lindischen Philosophie, reviewed, 
199, 200 

Rougé (E. de), Rituel funéraire des 
anciens Egyptiens, reviewed, 198, 
199 

Russell’s (Odo) interview with Pope 
Pius LX., 696, 697 

Russian War, see Kinglake on the 
Causes of the Crimean War 





Samnspury’s (W. N.) Calendar of 


State-Papers, Colonial Series,1513- 
1616, reviewed, 617-619 

Saint-Martin (L. C. de) and Kirch- 
berger Correspondance inédite, re- 
viewed, 240-242 

Saints,Oratorian Lives of the, noticed, 

73 

Saints (Invocation of the), the doc- 
trine rejected by the Waldenses, 
511 

Saint Winifrid’s, or the World of 
School, reviewed, 665, 666 

Saturnalia of the Romans as con- 
nected with Christmas, 130 

Savonarola (Girolamo), History of, by 
P. Villari, translated by L. Horner, 
reviewed, 616, 617 

Schenkel (Dr.), Die kirchliche Frage 
und ihre protestantische Losung 
in Zusammenhang mit den nation- 
alen, Bestrebungen und mit beson- 
derer Beziehung auf die neuesten 
Schriften J. J. I. von Dollinger’s 
und Bischof von Ketteler’s, re- 
viewed, 281-283 

Schmerling’s (Dr.) investigation into 
the contents of the bone-caves, 
493 

Schmidt's (M.) edition of Hesychius’s 
Lexicon, reviewed, 593-596 

Scholastic philosophy, growth of the, 
118, 119 

Scholemaster (the), by R. Ascham, 
edited by J. E. B. Mayor, reviewed, 
619-622 
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Schools (public), education at, 664, 
665 


Schwane (Dr. J.), Dogmengeschichte 
der vornicanischen Zeit, reviewed, 
596-598 

Science (physical), advance of, 456 

Scientific aspects of the Exhibition, 
see Exhibition 

Scotiand, state of registration in, 
435, 436 

Seamanship required for steam-ves- 
se Is, 327, 32 

Senior, N.W., Biographical Sketches, 
reviewed, 645-647 

Simancas, Calendar of State-Papers 
preserved in the Archives of, re- 
viewed, 227-230 

, value of the Archives at, 
235 

Sinope, the entry of the allied fleet 
into the Black Sea after the affair 
of, 415-421 

Slave, effect of the American War on 
the condition of the, 2 

Slavery in the Southern States of 
America, 657, 658 

Slavonic race, numbers of the, 682 

Sophocles, with English notes, by 

the Boy. KF, H. M. b! aydes, revive. wed, 


200-202 








(Edipus Coloneus, with 
notes, by the Rev. C, E. Palmer, 
reviewed, 202-20 

Spain, Materials for the History of 
the six last centuries, reviewed, 
625-629 

— , Calendar of State- Papers re- 
lating to the Negotiations between 
England and, reviewed, 227-230 

—-, Church History of, by Father 
Gams, reviewed, 208-210 

—., Colonial policy of, 618 

—, Material Revival of, 59- —$2:; 


decline of nations, 59; causes of 


the decline of Spain, 60, 61; two 
kinds of liberty distinguished, 62 ; 
increase of the population of Spain, 
63, 64; state of agriculture, 65-70; 
—-— the manufactures, 70-73 ; —— 
commerce and commercial legisla- 
tion, 73-75; financial state, 76-79: 
public instruction, 80; criminal 
statistics, 82; claim to rank as a 
ereat power, 82, 83 

Speculum Humane Salvationis, re- 
produit en facsimile, par J. P. Ber- 
jeau, reviewed, 606-608 

Stanley CA. P.), Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church, 
reviewed, 565-567 

Stanley, See Derby 

State-Papers, Calendar of, relating 
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to the Negotiations between Ene- 
land and Spain, 1485-1509, re- 
viewed, 227-230 

State-Papers, Colonial Series, 1513- 
1616, by W.N. Sainsbury, reviewed, 
617- -619 

Steam-vessels, seamanship required 
for, 327, 328 

Stein (H. von) Sieben Bucher zur 
Geschichte des Platonismus, re- 
viewed, 586, 587 

Strambere (Herr von) on the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien, 642 

Stratford de Redclitfe’s (Lord) power 
at the Porte, 405 

Sunday, desecration of the, in Por- 
tugal, 708 

Sun-worship among the heathens, 
130 

Sutras of Kaccayana, 198 

Swiss a. [History of the, 
by J. C. Kopp, vol. iii. reveewed, 
616 ce 

ann lake habitations, 469-47 

Synonyms in Sanscrit, Persian, Ara- 


“bic, and Hebrew, 568, 569 


TANHAUSER, legend of, 223 

Techener on the authorship of the 
Matinées Royales, 163 et seq. 

Temudschin der Unerschitterliche 
von Dr. F. von Erdmann, reviewed, 
213-215 

Tenant-right of Ulster, value of the, 
366, 367 

Testaments (Political), importance 
of, 152 

Theophili Episcopi Antiocheni ad 
Autolyeum libri tres, edidit J. C. 
- Otto, reviewed, 207, 208 

Thiébault on the authorship of the 
Matinées Royales, 163 et seq. 

Thiers (A.), Histoire du Consulat et 
de VEmpire, vol. xx., reviewed, 
244-248 

Thiersch (il. W. J.) Griechenlands 
Schicksale, vom Anfang des Be- 
freiunes-Krieges bis auf die gegen- 
Wiirtige Krisis, reviewed, 652-655 

Thirty Years’ War, 629, 630 

Thonissen (J. J.), Vie du Comte Félix 
de Mérode, revie wed, 268-270 

Timbs’ account of Christmas super- 
stitions at Offham, 148 

Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Ra- 
jast’han, noticed, 21 

Tornbere (C. J.), Ibn-el- Athiri 
Chronicon quod perfectissimum 
inscribitur, vol. vill., reviewed, 605 

Toryism, Boliz 1ebroke’ s attempt to 
throw a mantle of philosophy over, 


635 
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‘Tournay, Etude sur les principaux 
Monuments de, par B. du Mortier, 
reviewed, 226 

Towne as a literary slave to Bishop 
Warburton, 640 

Trent (Council of), 
lating to, 625, 626 

Trinity College, Dublin, 39, 40 

Trollope (A. ), Orley Farm, reviewed, 
291-294 

Turkey, policy of the 
Nicholas tow ards, 408 

French and English policy 

ian, identical, 411 


documents re- 
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UEBERWEG (F.), Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie der vor- 
christlichen Zeit, reviewed, 536 

Ulm, capitulation, 643, 644 

Ulster, value of the tenant-right of, 
366, 367 

United States, account of the growth 
of cotton in, 4-12 

University Education in Ireland, 32- 
58; the wrong of having one sys- 
tem of education for England and 
another for Ireland, 32-34; mis- 
chievous appointment of Sir Robert 
Peel as chief secretary for Ireland, 
34, 35; foundation of the Catholic 
University, 35, 36; Lord Carlisle’s 
advocacy of the principle of the 
Queen’s Colleges, 36, 37; the god- 
less education of the (Jueen’s Col- 
leges, 38; Trinity College, Dublin, 
39, 40; principle of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and the dislike evinced 
for them by Catholies, 40-43; Ca- 
tholiecs debarred from taking de- 
grees, 43-45; danger of a purely 
secular education, 45-47; state 
education in Belgium, 47, 48; 
in France, 48-51; object of the 
Queen’s Colleges to destroy the 
power of religion, 51, 52; Catholics 
should have the same educational 
advantages as Protestants, 52-57 





VATICANA (Monumenta), edited by 
H. Lemmer, reviewed, 231-233 


Vaughan’s (Dr.) Revolutions in 
Enelish History, noticed, 228 
Veda, Essai sur le, reviewed, 570-572 


Venetian Diplomacy ; the Princes of 
Europe in the sixteenth century, 


edited by A. Baschet, reviewed, 
622, 622 
Venn’s Life of St. Francis Xavier, 


see Xavier 
Vicars- Apostolic, attempts in 
to substitute Bishops for, 534, 535 
Villari (P.), History of Girolamo Sa- 


183 
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vonarola and of his Times, trans- 
lated by L. Horner, reviewed, 616, 
617 

Villette (Marquis de), his duel, 631 

Vomel’s (Dr.) edition of Demosthe- 
nes, reviewed, 204, 205 

Vosen (Dr. C. H.), Rudimenta Linguze 
Hebraicex, reviewed, 567 


| WALDENSIAN FORGERIES, 504-530 ; 
Waldus of Lyons the founder of 
the sect, 504, 505; the doctrines of 
the Waldenses similar to those of 
the Catholic Church, until the six- 


teenth century, 506-511; Purga- 
tory and the Invocation of the 


Saints rejected by them, 511, 512; 
advance of their opposition to the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church 
at the Reformation, 512-516; the 
history of the Waldenses forged 
to meet the question, where was 
the Protestant Church before the 
Reformation ? 516-518; fallacy of 
the argument that the Protestants 
have an apostolical succession dis- 
tinct from the Catholic Church, 
518-520; movements of the Wal- 
denses in Italy at the present day, 
§20, §21; examination of the pro- 
cess of forgery, 521-530 

Wales (Prince of), marriage of (Cur- 
rent Events), 675 

Wallenstein, Four last Years of the 
Life of, by F. von Hurter, reviewed, 
629-631 

, his correspondence with 

Richelieu, 235 

Water and ice, action of, upon rocks, 
458-460 

Waterloo, Thiers’s 
campaign of, 2 

Watson (Rev. J.8.), Life of W. War- 
burton, Bishop of Gloucester, from 
1760 to 1779, reviewed, 637-641 

Weale (W. H. J.), Bruges et ses en- 
virons, reviewed, 226, 227 

Weber (A.) “ Indische Studien,” 
viewed, 197, 198 

Wedding cards introduced at Paris 
in 1734, 633 

Weil (Dr. G.), Geschichte des 
basiden Chalifats in 
vol. ii. reviewed, 604, 605 

Weil’s (H.) edition of &schylus’s 
Septem contra Thebas, reviewed, 
582-585 

Wessenberg (Freiherr J. 
his Life and Works, 
Beck, reviewed, 248-2 

| Westergaard (N. L.), U cae den ilt- 
esten Zeitraum der indischen Ge- 
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account of the 
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schichte mit Riicksicht auf die Lit- 
teratur, reviewed, 196, 197 

Weyden (Roger Van der), authen- 
ticity of a triptych by him, in the 
collegiate school of St. Peter at 
Louvain, 225 

Whiggism identical with political 
truth, 253 

Whiston’s (Rev. R.) edition of De- 
mosthenes, reviewed, 204 

Wielopolski (Marquis), notice of 681 
et seq. 

William ITI., his little interest in the 
affairs of England, 634 

Wilks, missionary priest of Bath, 
suspension from his functions, 535, 


3 
Wilson (Professor), Memoir of, by 
Mrs. Gordon, reviewed, 260-264 
Woman in the Eighteenth Century, 
by E. and J. de Goncourt, reviewed, 
632-634 
Woollen, law for burying in, 1667, 
6 


444~44 as ' 
Wright’s (W.) edition of Caspari’s | 


Arabic Grammar, reviewed, 212, 
213 


Xavier (St. Francis), Life of, by 
H. Venn, 172-189; principles on 
which the author has written the 
life, 172-174; proofs of the mir- 
acles of Xavier considered, 174- 
180; notices of the incorruption of 
his body, 180-182; the author’s 
charges against Xavier’s charac- 
ter controverted, 183-185 ; charge 
against Xavier of leaning too much 
on the civil power, 185, 186; effect 
of religion on a nation, 187; mis- 
sions of the Catholic Church, 188, 
189 

Ximenes (Cardinal), the introducer 
of parochial registers, 434, 435 


YULE-LOG, burning the, at Christmas, 


138-139 


ZAMOYSKI (Count Andrew), notice of, 
679 et seq. 





